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“¢ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any.other 
cause, if we can be nutnbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.’’-——Dr. JONSON. . wuhay “ 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


dhe Paince Recent and the Prin- 
cess of Wares. 


To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 


1 ie any country where habits of in- 
guiry and investigation are che- 
fished by that. freedom of - speech 
which well regulated. governments not 
ouly tdlerate, but protect, there will 
alway bea tendency in the public 
«nind:to maghify. domestic events be- 
your thet due importance. The.very 
alimetit of those habits of enquiry 


partaRes; more or less, of perversion, 
. vag nies of malignity. The 


mind“bungers after novelty as the 
body.does after food, and it -would 
often be more tolerable to endure the 
‘wants.of the latter than of the former. 
Nothing is more dreadful to a being 
who looses all his own importance in 
‘sociéty,, tf he be debarred from veriting 
-hjs spleen or-folly upon the conduct 
of his superiors, than thats vacuity 
-into which he sinks, when tlre wis- 
dom or the virtue of the great shield 
them alike from the reproaches of 
trath and the accusations of envy. 
Phe fretful passions of his nature, 
finding no vent, are forced back upon 
;himself, and corrode, like a canker, 
‘the-springs of life; or, collecting im 
‘the heart, they silently but anxiously 
await the first oppertunity of : rushing 
(forlh to overwhelm some hapless 
victim. It has been wisely concluded, 
itheretore, by philosophers and states- 
.maen, that it 1s better to suffer these 
popular ebullitions to flow urirestrain- 
ed, than to check or limit them -by 
‘any intervention of power. er 
While, however, we thus admit 
the principle, we ought not to’be sur- 


. prised-at the practice that flows from - 


it, or consider i€;with too curious ar 
“anxiefy, 


Univensat Mac. Vou. XXI. 


‘idle fancies of prejudice and i 


The vor. populi, vax dei, is the —— has no co 
3 wa 


an adage more to be. respected for its 
aniiquity than for its truth; forin 
sober estimation nothing can strike 
with more irresistible absurdity, or 
provoke more thorough contempt, 
than the fluctuating, venial, vulgar, 
and unthinking decisions of the po- 
pulace. They herd together without 
any principle of union, they baw) for 
liberty while rioting. in. the en 
licentiousness, they clamour.“fer ~vit~ 
tue reeking from the stews of. vice, 
they-praise religion with blasphemy, 
talk of ‘continence in brothels, and 
applaud ¢ecency ar curry 

are sages when drunk, and casuists 
when sober. The blind: impulse of 
momentary passion they mistake for 
the dictates of eternal truth, and the 
rice 
they erect into the infallible senti- 


-ments of ‘knowledge, honour, and 


prudence. Yet these are constituted 
the arbiters of tastein some instances, 
and the judges of decorum in ;others = 
and it is from persons of this descrip- 
tion that the nation is now supposed 
to derive its opinion with pay le 
the conduet of the: Prince Regent 
towards’ his wife. am justified in 
drawing this conclusion, .because 
while the question was agitated mere- 
ly. in Parliament, it’ was considéred 
only as a party one; but. now thata 
few greasy rogues have been em- 
ployed to hiss his Royal Highness, in 
ordér that they may sef ‘on some 
dozen or two to imitate them, (as we 
see applause, in a'theatre, spread like 
a contagion) it is immediately: trans- 
formed into a national question, and 


“treated as such by those who» are 


playing a desperate ‘or foolish game 
under the sanction of the Princess. ' 
It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that itis a mattet over whith 
od 
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nor the people any moral control. 
Jt is as completely a matter of private 
and domestic arrangement, as the 
quarrel and separation of the meanest 
subject im the kingdom. It involves 
no state question: it affects no po- 
Nitical rights: it disturbs no civil 
fonctions of government. The legi- 
timucy of the succession to the throne 
is not vitiated even by those suspi- 
~ cions that may exist with regard to 
~ the purity of the Princess, for they 
date at-a period subsequent to the 
birth of the presumptive heir: and as 
fer therefore as the people, or the 
legislature can be considered, they 
are wholly unaffected by-any thing 
that can result from the present sepa- 
ration of the parties. It is true that 
Parliament may originate a motion 
for inquiry into the application of the 

which it voted, at the period 
of the marriage to the Prince, for the 
dne maintenance of his royal dignity, 
and that of “his consort:- But, sub- 
stantially, Parbament can effect no- 


thing with fegard to the money so 
voted; for it never has been assumed, 
by the legislature, that it has any 
power to control the discretionary em- 
ployment of the gioney used in sup- 
porting ‘he domestic establishment of 
the Prince of Heles.- It is necessary 


to renzark this dxtinction. ‘The ap- 
plication -of the civil list is an nn- 
doubted subject fer parliamentary in- 
quiry and eren reeniation: bat the 
appliention of the allowances granted 
to the several branches of the royal 
family for their support, is not open 
tothe investigation of Parliament, 
unless ina case where any one of the 
roya) family should apniy to Parlia- 
ment for an increase of allowance, 
or for a grant of money to liquidate 
apy claims that might have accumu- 
Inted. Exeept in such instances Par- 
fiament, | apprebend, bas no more 
eontral over what may be considered 
as the private property of the Royal 
Bakes, (though originally springing 
frers their votes) than it has over the 
application which the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Hill, or any other of 
the newly created lords, may choose 
to make of the sums granted to them. 
It ceases to.be public money, because 
not expended for public service ; and 
- mot being public money, it is out of 
her of parliamentary interfer- 
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ence. Now the £120,000 per an- 
num granted to the Prince of Wales, 
on the occasion of his marriage, con- 
stitute precisely this species of private 
property; he is toemploy it as he 
may think proper: apd even if the 
opposition were powerful enough to 
carry an address, praying that his 
Royal Highness would be pleased to 
inform Parliament by whose advice 
he had acted in allowing his consort 
so smail a portion of that public 
grant, he might, without any violation 
of constitational practice, refuse a 
reply upon the ground that it was a 
matter of domestic regulation, and 
not subject to the controul of Parlia- 
ment. By the contession of Mr. 
Ponsonby, Mr. Tierney and others, 
however, this is the on/y method they 
have of interference; but even this, 
like all their preceding efforts, would 
terminate in no satmfactory resujt, 
Supposing the party of the Princess 
to constitute the majority in Parlia- 
ment, they might vole a separate 
establishment for her Royal Highness, 
suitable to hgr ‘dignity: but even 
then, their vote would be iflefiicient 
without the concurrence of the 
erown, which might be refused. 

As far, theretore, as any real bene- 
fit can arise to the Princess, fom the 
agitation of ber case in Parliament. # 
is evident that alk hopes of that de- 
scription are vain and nugatory: 
while, on the other hand, they 
rate indirectly against her, by inflamsiug 
hose resentments which already ex- 
ist. Let any man place him ba) 
the situation of the Prince, and tefleet 
whether he would choose to be bni- 
lied, worried, driven into a forced 
and repugnant co-habitation with his 
wife? We may lament that a 
causes should exist which render their 
re-union impossible; but to remove 
those causes is a task which folly 
alone can believe possible, and sedition 
represent as such. 

I suppose I shall not be suspected 
of advancing any very great paradox, 
when I assert, that if the Prince Re- 
gent had elected his ‘* early friends” 
into his councils at the moment whea 
he bad power to do so, we should 
have heard nothing about the cruel 
indignities, the harsh treatment, and. 
unmerited sufferings, of his royal con- 
sort. In fact, while these “‘ friends” 
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were waiting in anxious expectation 
for place and power, did they once 
mention her Royal Highness’s condi- 
tion? Did-they once allude to it?— 
Did they not observe a respectful si- 
Jence upon that delicate subject ?— 
Yet, her Royal Highness was not one 
jot more harshly treated when they 
first dragged the question before the 
public, than she had been for twelve 
years before. Where’ were their 
sympathies all that time? What be- 
came of their sensibility? How was 
it they subdted that chivalrous ardour, 
which is new so prompt to vindicate 
an illustrious princess? These are 
contradictions which they in vain seek 
to reconcile: their past and present 
motives are alike palpable to the most 
careless observer, and develope, with 
unerring fidelity, the intriguing spirit 
which guides the conduct of political 
men. . 

It is true that the recent determi- 


~ nation announced by the Prince, iro’ 


the gee me the Queen, not to 
t bis wife ‘‘on. any occasion, 
pablic ‘Or private,” caxtide with, it an 
aceidental appearanee of harshness 
and severity, because its immediate 
effect seems to be the exelpsion of 
the Princess from those scenes -of 
splendour and magnificence whicls at 
— dignify 
ut this is only a contingent cotse= 
qttence, arising from the circumstances 
of the moment, rather than from the 
nature of the prohibition ; and I doubt 
whether her’ Royah Highness would 
have been disposed to avail herself of 
the privilege had it,not been suspend- 
ed. Her appearetce at Court wonid 
tiave placed‘her ‘in no very enyiable 
situation: but in one, on the con- 
trary, whieh would have demanded 
the display of no ordinary indifference 
and sensibility. She would have 
found bot few persons willing to re- 
ceive or attach themselves to her: 
whatever might have been the gene- 
ral sentiment touching her case, a 
Court is not the place where the spon- 
taneous feelings of the heart break 
forth unchecked by interest, or un- 
biassed by partialities. She would 
have appeared in. the midst of the 
splendid assembly dim, shorn of ber 
beams, robbed of her light aud 
warmth ; a few superannuated dow- 
agers, half a dozen opposition mem- 
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bers of parliament, and her own im- 
mediate household, would have formed 
ber circle there; and it is doubtful 
whether she could have commanded 
a bow or a courtesy from any other. 
I do not, indeed, believe for a mo- 
ment, that her Reyal Highness in- 
tended to appear at Court; but the 
Moment it was intimated that her 
presence would be embarrassing, then 
her privy council (Messrs. Br——m, 
M——n, Wh dy. Pe y, the 
immacuiate C John——+e, &c.) ' 
cockered her up to a demand of that 
which she yever inteuded to ensplay. 
But is there any thiog unusual or un-~ 
precedented in the -proceeding of the 
Prince Regent? . Change the. term ' 
drawing-room for party, ang what : 
was his request beyond that of every 
other husband -similarly. situated 2 I 
Who would wish to meet that wife 
in public company, whom he could 
not endure in private;. and awho, 
knowing that a husbandsand wife 
were rated, would invite them 
both together? -To abstain from so 
pews is an act of courtesy, which 
would be shewn to the humblest ine 
dividual in private life ; but it became 
an imperative duty in reference to the if 
exalted stations Hlled by the Prince i. 
Regent and the Princess of Wales, 
'o consider the interdiction-as a t 
aod flagrant.injury, is really attaching 
to an appearance at Court rather more 
importance than i fancy i¢ done by 
any. courtier in the realm, » I will 
ly admit, that if it could have been 
avoided by any reliance upoffthe pru- 
deuce of her Royal Highness, it would 
have been better; but when it was 
known under what sort of. advisers 
she acted, such reliance would have 
been the height of folly, 
Much stress has been laid upon the 
declaration of not meeting her, either 
in ‘public or private,” and even the 
Princess herself (in the language of 
her letter. writer) asks the Prince 
Whether he has forgotten, the ap- 
proaching union of her daughter, and 
the possible corenation of herself. 
Neither of these eveits was probably 
forgotten by the Regent, because he 
could not be ignorant that on neither 
of those occasions was her presence 
indispensible. At the marriage, why 
so more than in the case of any other 
subject, And as to the coronation it 
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444.1. Nelson’s Plan for conserving British Seamen in Time of Peace. {Juge 


is competent 'té the Regent to appoint event to the great affliction and loss 
different hours in the same day, or of thousands of. families continually 
even different days, for the crowning: taking place. I aninduced therefore 
himself and his Queen. Nay, 1 to propose to the public an easy ar- 
would fain be informed where I shall rangement, which, if adopted, would, 
find that law, or that acknowledged under the worst circumsiances, ena- 
practice of the constitution, which ble the crew to save themselves and 
renders a coronation at all essentially the ship. 
necessary to the discharge of the regal —_—It ‘is that every ship should be di- 
functions. At the .demise of the vided into four equal compartments, 
¢rown, he would become King, and with partitions of sufficient strength ; 
her Royal Highness Queen, imme- the probability, in case of a leak, is that 
diately : crowning them is but ace- it would take place in one of them, 
remony accompanying the accession, and allowing it tofill;the safety of the 
not a rite essential to it: So much ship would not be endangered, and 
for the “ultimate objects in view three fourths of the cargo would res 
pregnant with danger to the security main undamaged. To prove my ss- 
of the~snceession, and. the domestic sertions, we will suppose a. vessel of 
a of the realm."—(See ber Roya] one hundred tons so divided, ( h 
- Highness’s letter to the Speaker of the plan is as applicable to & ship of a 
the House of Commons.) thousand tons as a.canal-boat), and 
I'shall trouble you with only oné that one. of the compartments filled 
more observation. with water, which would not incrémse 
I have read Mr. Mitford’s Narra- ler weight more than from six to 


tive with considerable attention. Are eight tons, from the cargo pteviously _ 
would be 


the facts there stated, truly stated? occupying the space, and wo 

They remain unanswered, andI have reducing her boayaney about gne- 
aright therefore to assume they are third, was she sent .out. of port ‘with 
so. The paliry intrigues on the part only one-fourth of~her hull. above 
of ber Royal Highness and her coterie, water, though I believe vessels are 
there disclosed, in order to excite commouly sent with one-third, and 
public attention, to create public sym- more than that. Packets, as they 
pathy, to. provoke public discontent, nerally little or no cargo, may 
and.to tamper with the public feeling, with safety be divided into three com 
deserve,’ in my opinion, to be met partments, In case of fire the advan- 
with that decided expression of indi- tage is equally obvious, as any one of 


vidual sentimeht Which the Regent the compartments might be inunday 


has now unequivocally expressed.— ted with safety. 

Dignified forbearance and silent sub- Capocan Writams. 
anission ‘fouse indignant feelings of tabaci 

pity much sooner than clamorous and ‘ . 

clandestine endeavours to retaliate .LonD Nezson’s Prawn for Consenv- 
neglect and injury by hired partizans. ING Brivisn Szamaw in Time af 
Let any one read Mr. Mitford’s.Nar- _ Péace.. ; 
rative, and - judge with what dis- To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
cretion tlie Princess of Wales has en- { i 
dured that state which is the lot of _“!® Leckey, oak ae 


thousands, from the palace to the A T the present crisis, should: ys 1 


cottage. deem: the following sebeme? 


I-remain, &c. 
+ worthy ipsertion, you wall, jathitely 


Ea eee o> EP oblige, 
ReMep * for LBRY SPitbs.* ons very humble servant; « /-: 
Mr. Editer, it: 
CCORDING: to -the «present _ ¥ 
" plan of ship-buiidimg, in case of Extract from Southey's Life of Neisn, 
a leak at sea that canhot‘be kept un- : Vol. TT. page i8f. A 
der by pumping, the ship.and crew ‘ He proposed ‘that their certifl- 
-miust be inevitablydost, which} is an cates should be registered, and that 


a> 


the great Lert! Nelson, for consery-' 
June 17, 1824. ? W. ing Britishiseamen in time of peace, 
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man whe had served five years life of a seaman is, from hard service, 
igs oy should receive a vai. of Hees at 45/)! He cannot tect 
two guineas annually after (hat time; enjoy the apauily many years; qn 
and of four guineas after eight years. the interest of the money saved, dy 
«« This,” (he said) ‘might, at first their nop pein. would go @ 
sight, appear an enormous sum for pay the whole expease,” 
the state to pay; but the AVERAGE , 
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An Aet to indemnify such Persons ject for acting as suct without being 
in the United Kingdom as have legally qualified. ° 
omitted to qualify themselves for By sect. 5, Clerks of ile .peare, 
Offices and Employments, and for town clerks, members, and. ogeprs 
extending the Times limited for of cities, cgrporations, and borough 
those Purposes respectively, until towns in Great Britain, omitting to 
the 25th Day of March, 1815; and provide appojatmeats, admissions, or 
to permit such Persons in Great entrics of adaaissions; Or i®. Cas® 
Brittain as have omitted to make end where such appointments, adaaissions, 
Sile Affidavits of the Execution of or entries of adinissions, have beeR 
Indentures of Clerks to Attornies made or i 
and-Solicitors to make and file the duly stamped; or where: the sanie 
sanie on or before the First Day of have been test or mislaid ; on: produ- 


ptovided, but have not been © 


Hilary Term 1815. 

Y Cap: 5, Sect. 1,- Persons who 

have ‘omitted to qualify them- 
selves Gereeabie “to thé 1 Geo. J. 
Stat. 2, c. 13, or the subsequent 
tutes made and provided for the ~due 
qualifications for the holding of '‘off- 
ces and employments, are indemnified 
against’ forfemures, ingapacities, and 
disabilities incurred’ or te be incurred 
for or by reason of neglect or omis- 
sioi previous to the passing of this 


Act, of taking or subscribing the'oaths - 


or assurance, or receiving the sacra- 
ment, or making or subscribing the 
declaration required by the said Acts, 
or any of them, or any other Act or 
Acts, 

By sect. 2, Persons neglecting to 
= ify themselves agreeable to the 
rish Act 2 Anne, and who shall qua- 
liff--on er before March 25, 2315, 
shall be indemnified and discharged 
from all incapacities, disabilities, pe- 
halties, and forfeitures, incurred by 
reason of such omission. or neglect as 
aforesaid. - 

By sect. 3, Provided, that’ this Ait 
shall not indemnify'any person against 
whom figal judgement shalt have been 

iven, for any penalty inevrred by 


cing, before March 25, 4815, such 

appointments, admissions, or entries 

of admissions to the conanit 

may enjoy all Offices into whith they 
a 


all 
sta. Bave been elected, and are iademar 


fied from all penalties and 

incurred by reason of such omit 
sect. 6, Provided, that (his Aict 
shall net extend to restose or entitle 





person, 

By sect. 7, Persons having entered 
into contracts or indentwres to berve 
as clerks to-attornies or solicitors in 
Great Britain, and nagicoted 
or omitted. to cause its to bp 
made aad filed in the proper affice, 
of the actual execution of such eon 
tracts, and to enrol the same within 
the time in which they to have 
been. done; may, On or: the 
first day of Hilary Term, 1815, cause 
such contactor indenture t© be.in- 
roHed with sh r-officer in shat 
behalf, Ed mote alfidevit or 

davi naade, and ai tenwards 






aving neglected ‘to qualify himself ta be Gled-in-anch manners te thu sam: 
hin'the d 4 ouglit tox have ‘been -raade. and Sled, 
-ih due time; and are Hereby iadim- 
nified and @ischarged fiom ‘alb fesfai< 
teres, incapacities, add disabslities.in- 


within the fime limited by-law. _ 
By sect.4, Nor to exempt any pus- 

tice ‘of the peace within Great Brain 

ftom the penalties to whach he is sub- 
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curred by reason of such neglect or 
omission.- aie : 

-. By:sect. 8, And in case any action, 
suit, bill. of indictment, or informa- 
tion, shall, after the’ passing of this 
-F#ect, be prosecuted egainst any person 
‘or person hereby gneant tobe indem- 


County Surveys. 
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nified for or on account of any forfej- 
ture, incapacity, or disability what. 
soever, incu or to be incurred b 
any such neglect or omission, su 
person or persons may plead the ge. 
neral issue. 


COUNTY SURVEYS. 


4 Grntrat* Description of the 
Country of Surrey, its CuimaTE; 
Soir, Limits, Oe. By WitttaM 
STEVENSON. i 


[Coneluiled from p. 366.] 


MINERALS. a aS 

HE minerals in Surrey are, iron- 

ore, fullers’-earth, tirestone, 
dimestone, and chalk. 

' 4, Lron-ore-—Considerable quanti- 

ties of iron-ore are found in the south- 

~west part of the county, about Hasle- 

mere, Dunsfold, and Cranley.; and in 

the south-east part, about Lingfield 

and Horne. 
2. Fullers’-earth.—There are great 
uantities of this useful earth found in 
urrey, about Natfield, Riegate, and 
Blechingley,..to. the. south. of. the 
Downs; and some, but of inferior 

ality, near Sutton and Croydon, to 
dive north of them. The most consi- 
‘derable pits are near Nuitfield, between 
which place and Riegate, particularly 
on Red-hili, about a mile to the east 
of Riegate, it lies so near the surface, 
‘as frequently to-be turned. up by thie 
wheels of the waggons. 


3. Firestone—In the” neighbour- 
hood of Godstone, Gatton, Mestham, 
Riegate, and Bletchingléy, are large 
-and extensive. quarries of stone, of a 
peculiar quality. This stone, espe- 
cially that which ‘is dug ont of the 
‘quarry ‘near Mestham, at first is soft, 
and: wndble to bear the action of a 
damp atmosphere; after, however, 
being kept undez cover for a few 
months, its texture’ becomes so com- 

, that it can resist the common 
eat-of . ae: and in conse- 
enee of this property, it isin ver 
qenevel demand, in London and the 

i rhood, for fire-piaces. It is 

in London :at about 16.6d. the 
cubic foot. The farmers in the neigh- 


and if it is not put down before jit ig 
quite hardened, it will, if Kept clean, 
make a very comfortable and neat 
floor, 

4. Limestone.—Large quarries of 
limestone, affording Jime equal in pu- 
rity and strength, for building, to any 
in the ‘kingdom, Jie~a little to the 
north-west of the town of Dorking, 
The stone is of a blueish grey’ colour, 
and contains a very smal) proportion 
of flint. The lime from this part’ of 
Surrey. is in- 
and the neighbourhood ; and is parti 
cularly serviceable for the -parts of 
such buildings as are to Jie under wa-' 
ter. The West.-Indie’ Docks, and 
those at Wapping, are-built with it. 

5: Chalk.—As this is employed 
solely for the purposes of agriculture, 
either burnt, or made inta lime ; and 
as the kilns used for burping it are 
principally in the hands of the farmers 
themselves, the details respecting the 
chalk-quatries, and the mode of burn- 
ing the chalk, will fall more properly 
to be considered under the head of 
Manures. 

Coal is said to have been found for- 


‘merly in different parts of Surrey, 


particularly in or near the parish of 
Cranley, and in the patish of War- 
plesdon. 

Brick-earth is found in many parts 
of the county, but the quality of it is 
inferior to that of Middlesex. 


WATER. 


Besides the Thames, which washed 
the borders of Surrey, there are three 
rivers which flow the whole, or near- 
ly the whole of their course, throagh 
this county; and two which rise near 
its borders, and afterwards enter other 
counties. The three first are, the 
Wey, the Mole, and the Wandle: 
the two last are, the Medway, and the 


-bourhood are now also: be inning to ‘ Lodde 


-use it, to lay-their kitchen-floors with ; 


n. 
_. The advantages’ which Surrey: de- 


. 
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rives from the Thamés, might be’ 

eatly increased and extended, pro- 
vided the valuable meadows on its 
banks were regularly and intention- 
ally watered by it. This, however, 
cannot be effected while they conti- 
nue in conimonalty; and though 
there can be no doubt that the over- 
flowing of the Thames, even as it 
takes place at preseut, at various and 
uncertain seasons, and for an uucer- 
tain period of time, is of considerable 
utility to the adjoining meadow-land ; 
yet this utility 1s not nearly so great, 
nor is it so unmixed with partial or 
accidental mischief, as it would be, 
provided the watering of the meadows 
were at the command of the farmers. 

There is no doubt one great disad- 
vantage attending the use of sueh a 
large and powerful stream: as the 
Thames, for the purposes of irriga- 
tion; it cannot be so much under 
command, nor so easily managed and 
turned to benefit, as a smaller stream; 
but on the other hand, the suppiy of 
water is always sufficiently great, and 
none of the evils attending small 
streams that are,covered witb mills, 
are to be apprehended. 

As the circumstance of the Moic’s 
burying itself under ground is.much 
misrepresented or misunderstood, tt 
may be worth while to state the evi- 
dence of those, who from the oppor- 
tunities they possessed, by living jong 
near the spot where the Mole is said 
to disappear, and from the care they 
took to ascertain thé real fact, are the 
most credible witnesses on this curi- 
ous point, : 

The author of the Natural History 
of Dorking describes aud accounts for 
the fact in the following manner :— 
“ The Mole enters the parish of Dor- 
king on the east side, near. Betch- 
Worth-castle, and running in a very 
deep channel along the foot of Box- 
hill, goes out on the north side iato 
the parish of Mickleham. It takes 
its name froin its working itself under 
ground, and this it does, first about 
Box-bill; where it sinks into the earth 
by a great number of subterraneous 
passages called swa/lows, aud not, as 


some have imagined, by losing itself 


all at once; for according as you 
meet with these swallows, which are 
on both sides of the stream, you see 
plainly, when the river is net too 
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much- swelled by. rains; the diminus 
tion of its usual current; and this is 
so visible in a dry time, that in 

laces between Box-hill and Leather 

ead the channel is left quite dry. 
There are two places, ane at Burford« 
bridge, near Box-bhill, and the other 
at the north end of Mickleham Street, 
at Lady Tryon's park gate, that du- 
ring the last summer (1762) were 
often left entirely dry. I mention 
only these two, because they are both 
in view of every person that travels 
the turnpike-road from Leatherhead 
to Dorking. Those who would see 
in what manner the river loses :ttself- 
in these subterranean passages, -May;: 
where the passages are at the side of 
the stream, and not at the bottom, be 
easily satisfied by ‘stopping the inlet 
of the river, which I have seen done; 
at a very large swallow ow Box-bill 
side, at a place cailed the Way Pole, a 
small distance from the turnpike gate. 
The water has there formed a:large 
kind of bason, nearly circular, about 
thirty feet in diameter, whieh is sup- 
plied, when the current is at its or 
dinary height, by an -inlet frony the 
river of two feet broad, and eight or 
nine inches deep; which inlet being 
damned with a hurdle, and dirt, 8&cs 
thrown up against it, the water in the 
bason will soon. be observed to sink, 
and in less thav an bour be quite 
drained off, and the chasms, or. pas- 
sages, which areovery irregular, and 
at different depths from the surface of 
the bason, may be seen.” 

Tais statement gives a more clear 
and credible account of the partial 
disappearance of the. Mole, than the 
on and general-terms —_ — 
who. represent it as sinki toge- 
ther, and passing for a ccanidanatle 
length of its course under ground. 
The following account from Man- 
ning’s History. of Surrey,.enters more 
into the detail of the cause, and, when 


connected with the pi ing, may 
justly be regarded asv@@hibiting the 
true state of the case, “After'quoting 
Cambden's statement, Mr. Manning 
adds: ‘* From this fabulous account, 
plainly founded on an: idea suggested 
by common report,a reader might be 
led to imagine that the river actually 
disappears at this place: (Box-hillp, 
forms a channel beneath the strface 
of the earth, and at acertaia distance 
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rises again, and pursues its course 
above ground. But the truth of the 
matter seems to be this. The soil, as 
well ander the bed of the river as be- 

hb the es on each side, bein 

@ Spongy 6 texture, an 
pr become formed 
a of * perm dimensions, 
its, ugh certain passages in 
the banks mol Seton, the water of 
the river. In ordinary seasons, these 
receptacles beiug full, as not discharg- 
ing their contents faster than they are 
supplied by the river, the water of the 
river does not subside, and the stream 
suffers no diminution. But in times 
of dronght, the water within these 
‘catientiien gradually absorbed, that 
of the river is drawn off into them; 
and in proportion to the degree of 
lit, the stream is diminished. In 
very dry seasons, the current is in cer- 
tain places (particularly at Burford- 
bridge, near Box-hill, and a little 
lower, between that and Norbury 
k-gate, aud at that gate and Nor- 
ury meadows) entirely exhausted, 
and the channel remains dry, except 
bere and there a standing pool. By 
the bridge at Thorncroft it rises again 
in a strong spring, and after that the 

current is constant.” 

Ponds.—in the western parts of the 
founty, particularly on the wide and 


desolate heaths, are several very large 
and se which appear to 


have, been ased for nearly two centu- 
fies an keeping and feeding carp, and 
other fish, for the London market. 
Shire pond, between Chobham and 
Byfleet, and one near Frensham, con- 
tawing about 150 acres, are among 
the most extensive. In the south- 
eastern parts of the county, also, par- 
pn ve oe Gr gong Bey ee 
5, t net so large as tho: 
on the heaths, employed for the same 
urpose of feeding fish for the Lon- 
don market. 

Springs.—Ia noticing the rivulets, 
swe have already stated, that on the 
morthern side of the chalk-bills, and 
an the vallies that lie near their east- 
era extremity, there are several springs 
lef pure water: nor is the rest of the 
county ill supplied with springs. With 
respect to wells, it is often found ne- 
j to bore to the depth of 300 
feet, before a regular sufficient 
supply of water can be procured : this 
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is the case principally on the chalk, 
At Effingham-hall, there is a well 
wards of 300 feet deep, entirely thro’ 
chalk: this, indeed, is nearly the 
depth of most of the wells that are 
dug near the summit of the chalk. 
ri 7 a off the chalk, it is some. 
times foun to go toa great 
depth for water: at Balkan, Briton 
causeway, &c. there are wells 209 
feet deep, running almost the whole 
way through a bed of oyster-shells, 
cemented by clay, &c. On the top 
of Norwood-commeon there is a bed 
of clay, upwards of 300 feet thick, 
which it was necessary to cut throngh, 
before the water would rise to the tep 
of the well freely and regularly. 

The aineral waters of this county 
were formerly ‘in high repute, and 
some of them were much frequented; 
but latterly they have lost their repu- 
tation—partly, perhaps, fiom their 
virtues having been misunderstood ot 
over-rated; but principally, no doubt, 
from a change in fashion or opinion, 
which regulate these matters more 
than truth er experience. 

The mineyal waters im Sorrey are 
those at Epsom, ‘Cobham, Streatham; 
the Dog and Duck, in St. George's. 
fields; Jessop’s-wells, Comb-hill, near 
Kingston; Dulwich; the Irom Pear- 
tree, near Godstone;*’ Warplesdon, 
Newdigate, Frensham, Witley; Meg’s- 
well, near Dorking, &e. Of ‘the 
principal of these, we-sball give a 
short account. ; 

Epsom mineral water is reported to 
have been first discovered about the 
year 1618, by one Henry Wilker, 
who, in a dry summer, observing 
water in a small hole, cleared it ‘out 
with his paddle, and the ‘next day 
finding it fa of clear water,- brough! 
his cattle toit; they, however, refised 
to drink it, which led him to suspect 
that there was something emg 
it: this was confirmed on his tasting 
it. At first, it was used only exter- 
nally for sores; but about - 1630, its 

urgative qualities were discovered. 

he bill where the wells are, is of 
a grey-coloured earth. The water is 
limpid, with a slight saline tastes the 
principal component part 1s sulphate 
of magnesia, or what is usnally-temit 
ed Epsom-salts ; there is alse a Hit 
carbonate of lime. Formerly, 
water was used, not only for 
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ing, but also for the purpose of pre- 
paring Epsom-salts; but latterly, these 
salts are made almost entirely from 
sea-water, particularly at Lymington, 
in: Hampshire. 

The waiter at the Dog and Duck, in 
St. George’s-fiekls, is a weak cathar+ 
tic: it contains Epsom-salt and sea- 
salt, with one-twelfth of the residuum 
of insoluble matter. 

The mineral water at Streatham 
contains Epsom-salt, sea-salt, and se- 
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lenite: it is cathdrtie,.and curdles 
with soap, and also with mik, when 
boiled with it. ct 

The mineral, water near Cobham 
contains iron, with a small quantity 
of sea-salt. A gallon yields but seven 
grains of residuam. ’ 

Jessop’s-wells are also chalybeate, 
but not so strongly so as the water at 
Streatham: they contain a very large 
proportion of Epsom-salt, and a little 
sea-salt, 


‘ 
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und seemed suspended on precipices, the 
immense height of which this rock 
rmounted. 

The hunters ran towards her; but 


An Account of a Femare fo 
®NTIRELY NAKED on the HIGH 
Mountains of the Canton of ™ 


Papen an . stitnees seeing them, the female took to flight, 
[fxtracted from the Journai de l’Empire.] setting up, at the same time, thé most 
At some leagues from the hamlet frightful cries. Carfied away by her 
of Suc, at the foot of: Mount terrors, she hurried down the decli- 
Calm, which has an elevation of more vity of the mountain, and soon escaped 
than 1700 toises, and bears on its from the pursuit of the hunters, who 
front eternal ice and snow, a dark and would not venture on the dangers 
silent valley presents one of those im- which that unsteady and almost per- 
posing-.scenes whicli arrest and strike pendicular route presented to their 
the mind of the observer in the vast sight. The news of this wonderful 
amphitheatre of the Pyrenees. This discovery was carried to the hamlet 
valley is confined within those moun- ofSuc. On the morrow, in the morn- 
tains, naked and frightfully torn asun- ing, a great number of shepherds ad- 
der, whose basés, disfigured by enor- vanced to the mountain, and concéal- 


mous masses, seem to expect every ing themselves behind the” rocks, 
moment a fresh accession of the same waited for the woman, and coming 
kind, loosened from the surrounding upon her by surprise, they seized her 


summits, which are darkened allover, person. Clothes were immediately 
and rent by the deepest fissures. Nu- presented to her, which she rejected, 
‘merous waterfalls, discharged from a and even tore with the greatest vio- 
lake on the heights, hurry down the lence: it was not till they had suc- 
side of the inountain, and are preci- ceeded in tying her hands, that they 
pitated in murmuring cataracts into could accomplish the clothing of her. 
the midst of this. dreadful chaos.. A She was conducted to the hamlet. 
scanty vegetation, which marks the This female, seeing herself clothed 
traces of their uncertain course, is the with garments hatefal to her, and 
only mark of vegetable life which forced frot that dark recess, the 
Nature has.spffered to exist within gloomy melancholy of which seemed 
those boands which she appears to to give her pleasure, was seized with 


have consigned to eternal sterility. 
Some intrepid hunters having ex- 
‘tended their search even into this for- 
midable inclosure, were seized with 
astonishment on seeing, on an oppo- 
‘site cliff, a female figare, entirely 
‘naked! This female appeared tall ; 
thet complexion was dark; a long 
of hair, her only covering, was 
Scattered over her shoulders; she 
“ded erect on a jutting rock, which 
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the most. outrageons madness: her 
eyes, sparkling with fire, appeared to 
start from their, orbits; her struggles 
became streng andconvulsive; finally, 
she broke silence for the purpose of 
discharging against those who sur- 
rounded her, threats pronounced with 
a strong voice, and in the supernata- 
ral tone of inspiration and enthusiasm. 


When she arrived at the parsonage 
of Suc, her fury still continued. e 
3 L 
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Curé, who isva clergyman much be- 
loved, sweet, aud persuasive, present- 
ed himself to ber, offering her the 
words of peace and consolation. At 
once, by one of those quick transi- 
tions so common in disorders of the 
mind, the sinking of melancholy suc- 
ceeded the explosion of frenzy. 

Her countenance became sad and 

silent: she spoke no longer, nor did 
she appear to see or hear any thing ; 
one thought alone, which absarbed ail 
her attention, made her indifferent. 
to every surrounding object. That 
thought must, of course, be of a sor- 
rowful nature ; involuntary tears and 
sighs, escaping from her oppressed 
heart, betrayed her anguish. At 
Jeng she stopped, and fixed her 
ooks, which had for some time been 
wandering, steadily on her garments ; 
her limbs quiver, she falls on her 
ktiees, and in a voice interrupted with 
sighs, exclaims, ‘‘ Good God! what 
will my unfortunate husbard say ?” 

These words were followed by se- 
cret prayers, and by a long reverie. 
The tears, which she shed in abun- 
dauce, gave her some relief; she be- 
came more calm, but remained indif- 
ferent to every thing. Victuals were 
oifered to no purpuse; questions re- 
peated without receivilg any answer: 
i might be said that she was seized 
with an absolute insensibility. 

She spoke in the French language 
alone; her accent was pure; the 
manner in which she expressed herself 
during the access of her frenzy, an- 
nounced that her mind had been cul- 
tivated: her figure, though lank and 
livid, appea«! to have been oiice 
handsome, and still bore the impres- 
sion of a noble rank and dignity. 

ft was by no means difficult to tlie 
good pastor to perceive that this wo- 
man was a stranger, that she did not 
belong to the class of common people, 
and that the melancholy in which she 
was sunk originated fromi no other 
cause than the weight of misfortunes. 
—He covceived tor the untorianate 

woinan the most lively interest, and 
Javished on her the most affectionate 
cares, which he had the misfortune 
to see that she rejected. Having 
placed her in the chamber where she 
was to répose for the night, he took 
the uecessary precautions to prevent 
ber escape. Those precautions were 
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insufficient; on the morrow she had 
disappeared; the clothes which she 
wore were foond not far from the 
place, torn to tatters. . 
She re-appeared some days ailer- 
wards on = summit of a rock, hi- 
therto supposed inaccessible except to 
eagles and to the chamois. Attempts 
to take her once more were multi- 
plied, but were constantly unsuccess- 
ful; it was useless also to endeavour 
to discover her nameand her country. 
It was, however, generally be- 
lieved, and some expressions which 
had escaped from the unfortunate wo- 
man strengthened that opinion, that 
she had married a Frenchman, whom 











































revolutionary events had driven mto 
Spain: she followed him into his 1 
exile ;—that this couple having deter- t 
mined to return to their country, aF- a 
rived at the foot of the Pyrenees, there J 
they meet with those dangers which ; 
they were endeavouring to shun. t 
Robbers attacked them—plundered t 
them of every thing, to their very a 
garments, and even raised their mur- V 
derous hands against the husbaad’s 
life. He perished; the unfortunate tr 
wife being obliged to witness the hor- 
ror of that bloody scene, lost her rea- m 
son, which sunk under the weight of be 
her affliction ; she penetrated beyond to 
Port Auzat, wandered along the sa- 50 
vage summits of the. Pyrenees, and +n 
with a heart broken, and a brain dis- SEC 
ordered, arrived at that formidable ot 
inclosure, whose imposing aspect 
stopped the wanderer’s course. £1. Si 
tertained in those places with the te 
most sorrowful images, she wa stop- did 
ped there by that conformity ste dis- h 
covered between the disorder Of ta- she 
ture in that spot, and that of her own 7 
soul; there she resolved to consigt 
herself without reserve to incorse- gen 
lable affliction, to suffer and to de and 
alone and unknown in the bosént fo | 
nature, in the midst of that gloom appt 
the awful fernitare of .which nature vert 
displays in these places. a =e 
She was sometiines observed to tear a M 
up the wild plants, to plange into the  singeg 
lake or descend into the torrent to on 
seize the fish; but for the moét ‘part erst 
she was seen in the attitude of re ent 
tion and of grief, and resembling s he 
statne as immoveable. as the ance, 
upon which she stood. ta pose 
The winter, nevertheless, was-ap oe 
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proaching ; the snow which occupied 
the summits of the mountains was 
progressively advancing, and forcing 
into shelter the flocks and the shep- 
herds; the heights were abandoned. 
The inhabitants aud the pastor de- 
lore the lot of the unfortunate un- 

nown—* Ah! without doubt,” say 
they, “she will be torn in pieces by 
beasts of prey, or if she could escape 
their murderous teeth, her frozen 
body, after yielding to the horrors of 
hunger, or the keen arrows of pinch- 
ing cold, is buried under heaps of 
snow.” 

What was their astonishment when 
they saw her again on the return of 
the fine season, still naked, runnin 
along the accustomed heights! They 
looked upon this species of resurrec- 
tion as a prodigy, the mystery of which 
they could not explain, and which 
they were eager to publish to the 
neighbouring districts, 

Ar. Vorgnies, judge of the Paix de 


Viedessos, was informed of it: this, 


magistrate proceeded to the place.— 
Through his care the unfortunate wo- 
mah was again caught, He caused 
ber to be clothed ; he endeavoured 
togain her confidence; made her take 
some crude undressed victuals; and 
endeayonred to draw from her the 
secret of her misfortunes. For along 
time she opposed the most obstinate 
silence to those questions he put to 
her in the softest but most earnest 
manner; at length, when he asked 
her how it happened that the bears 
did not devour her, ‘‘ The hears?” 
she replied, ‘“they are my best triends 
—they kept me warm,” 

The bear of the Pyrenees is of a 
gentle nature; he spares the weak, 


and is terrible only to those who dare 


to provoke him. He retires at the 
approach of winter into a savage ca- 
yern, and passes some months buried 
in a kind of Jethargic slumber. 

Might it not be possible that this 
woman, impelled by cold to enter 
into that frightful habitation, képt 
herself warm during the rigaur of 
winter by participating in the beds of 
the bears, which she, to all appear- 
ance, never quitted, but for the pur- 
pose of catching fish in the torrents, 
or gathering the fruit of the pine-tree 
in the neighbouring forest ? 

Nevertheless, torments stil] more 
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piercing than any she had yet endured 
were reserved for this unfortunate fe- 
male. She was conducted to Foix, 
that she might enjoy in that place 
such assistance as +e conpas- 
sion might supply. It is very pos- 
fible that, if she bed been sino te a 
situation suitably chosen, and en- 
trusted to the care of a person of feel- 
ing and zood sense, the gloomy ya- 
pours of melancholy which obseured 

er reason might have been dissipated. 


But this unfortunate creature was 
pursued by her sad destiny. At first. 
she was disposed of in the hospital, 
from which she was after a few days 
withdrawn, on the pretence that she 


§ disturbe:! the order of the place, and 


was conducted to an old strong castle, 
which at present is used as a prison. 
This habitation, built on an enormous 
rock, detached from the other moun- 
tains, and which, rising rapidly from 
the bottom of a valicy, elevated three 
large Gothic towers to an immense 
height, is well adapted to excite ideas 
of fright and terror. As soon as the 
wretched creature saw herself shut up 
in this place, dark despair took pos- 
session of her; the access of her mad- 
ness returned again, and she never 
ceased to inake the walls of her prison 
re echo her miserable lamentations. 


A hard-hearted jailor, upon whom 
the unfortunate bad no stronger claim 


‘of right than the crjmipal, for the 


purpose of getting rid of the uneasi- 
ness her cries excited, conceived and 
executed the project of causing her to 
descend into another prison, humid 
and dark, formed by an excavation of 
the rock directly under one of the 
towers before mentioned. He placed 
some water and coarse food before 
her, and no longer concerned himself 
about paying her ay attention. 
Returning, after some days, to her 
prison, or (to speak more correctly) 
to that fosse where he had the barba- 


rity to bury her alive—her, whose 
misfortunes-the bears, more compas- 
sionate than he, had respected, he 
found lifeless ! 

Such was the tragical end of this 


unhappy female. We know in part 

only the long affliction which she yn- 

derwent; but the tomb stilk conceals 

the secret of her, name and birth, an 

the +r one causes of that deep oe 
3L2 
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obstinate chagrin, the violent cancus- 
sions of which overturned her reason. 

Let.us deplore her mournful catas- 
trophe, and honour—at least, with a 
tear—the -memory of this: wonderful 
victim of ‘conjugal affection. 


BioesrapnicaL Memoirs of the 
Crown PuinceofSwepren. By 
GeneRat SaRRAZzin. With a 


Portrait. 
Re Spanish admiral, the Mar- 
.. quis Spinola, who commanded 
the Spanish fleet at Trieste, paid Ge- 
neral Bernadotte a visit at _Udina; 
during his stay be constantly assisted 
at the grand movements of the divi- 
sion. Notwithstanding his age, being 
turned of sixty, he lowed all the 
General's movements, as though he 
had been his aid-de-camp ; he appear- 
ed highly delighted with the fine style 
of Bernadotte’s command, and the 
precision with which his orders were 
executed: he was particularly asto- 
nished at the spirit of discipline of the 
chiefs. General Friant baving made 
a false movement, which caused the 
manceuvie ordered entirely to fail, 
Bernadotte cried out to him, ‘*;Gene- 
ral Friant, you have manceuvred quite 
contrary to common sense; go and 
submit yourself to an arrest. Colo- 
nel Darnaud, take the command of 
Priant’s brigade.” The Spanish ad... 
miral appeared uneasy ; he imagined 
that Friant would cal! on Bernadotte, 
complain of his severity, and perhaps 
ask satisfaction of him, for having de- 
graded him before several strangers 
of distinction who were present. The 
neighbourhood of Gradisca, Goritza, 


[ Continued from p. 373. ] 


wu 
and Trieste, attracted many curious 
persons, amongst whom were the 
Austrian generals and officers in gar- 
rison in the fore-mentioned towns, 
All, and particularly the Marquis Spi- 
nola, were very much surprised to see 
Friant give up his sword to Berna- 
dotte’s aid-de-camp, leave his troop, 
and, without speaking a word, betake 
himself to his lodging at Udina. I 
went with the Marquis on his return 
to Trieste. He gave me a grand din- 
ner on ‘board, to which he had invited 
the principal officers of his squadron. 
He related to them, in the most em- 
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phatical expressions, the adventure of 
General Friant, and. informed them, 
that in. future they might expect to 
see in him a second Bernadotte. The 
greater part refused their belief of it, 
from what they had heard affirmed of 
the insubordination of the army of 
Italy, whose soldiers were often jun- 
keting with their oificers, and even 
their generals. Neither Massena nor 
Augereau would have dared to treat 
their generals thus. This Friant is 
the same who very recently took pos 
session of Swedish Pomerania in the 
name of the French government. 


Bernadotte had long desired to take 
a journey to Paris. Hie had repaired 
to Milan, to confer with the general 
in chief respecting the troops under 
his orders, which were considerably 
augmented. -Victor’s, division had 
been quartered in the environs of Ge- 
mona. The division of Barraguay 
d’Hilliers was at Valvasene, and the 
neighbouring villages, and the division 
of heavy horse, commanded by Gen. 
Dugua, was to remain at Udina.-~ 
After having made the necessary, ar- 
rangements, that the service might go 
regularly on, he obtained a mission. 
for Paris, which rendered the journey 
much more agreeable to him than if 
he had only quitted the army en Jeaye. 
He informed me of his departare from 
Milan in the following Jetter: 


6 Milan, the 22d Thermidor, bth Re 
publican Year, (10th Aug. 1797), 
“ T have obtained, my dear Sarra- 
zin, in favour of Duchaume, what he 
was desirous of. 1! write toFriant, that 
he is confirmed during my absence in, 
the conimand of the division, and send 
him thé original letter, written to me. 
by the chief of the staff of the armiy, 
As soon as he shali have given imfof- 
mation of it to the connejj of adiminis- . 
tration of the 61st balf brigade, he will 
remit it to yoUcsesesesse t 
‘* I strongly believe in a peace, but 
notwi(hstanding, we ought not to neg-* 
léct taking measures to prepare ‘our-* 
selves for war. Speak to the chief of 
brigade, that the artillery may beready’ 
to move on the first order, and that: 
our reserve be complete, as ‘well as: 
our usual provisioning.  - . 
* I set off in two hours for Paris. 
The general in chief behaved verywelt 
to me; he has ordered me to carry five 
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stand.of colours to Paris, and has paid 
me the expenses of my journey. 

“| have received thy letter. Be 
assured nobody is more attached to 
thee than myself, and that I will use 
every means in my power to be useful 
to thee. 

“ Lvecommend thee to take care of 
the division, and to look well after its 
subsistence. ‘Che general i» chief has 
promised to come to our assistance. I 
remitted to him the jetter of the Cen- 
tral Government of Udina. He has 
assured me, that he will do ali he pos- 
sibly can to diminish the charges of 
that country; but circumstances are 
such, that the troops must live in the 
countries they occupy, nevertheless, 
the general jn chief is determined to 
doall-he can in favour of Frioul. In- 
form the President of this. 

“ Thou wilt inform Gen. Victor, 
that no one who is sick, belonging ta 
the district of Frioul, shall be removed 

“any farther than Conegliano., 

** The general in chief has given 
orders that the hospitals may be more 
carefully attended to; he has created 
three general inspectors for that pur- 
pose. 

“* Adieu, my dear Sarrazin, I em- 
brace you very heartily. 


** J. BERNADOTTR.” 


I was much astonished at the con- 
tents of this letter. ‘I looked upon 
Bonaparte’s favourable reception of 
Bernadotte as a snare. His mission 
to Paris appeared to me as a genteel 
way of getting rid of-him. What 
confirmed me in this opinion was, 
Bernadotte’s having refused to sign 
the address of the other divisions of 
the army to the Directory. He had 
formally said to the aid-de-camp, who 
Was the bearer of it, that although he 
had a great desire to live always in 
harmony with bis comrades, he: ne- 
vertheless thought he ought not to 
express, sentiments to which he was 
astranger, In fact, the address was 
an evident. menace to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt against the two councils, 

they persist in thwarting the 
measures of the Directory. Berna- 

also prepared an address, but 
couched in terms equally respeetful 
to. the legislative authority and- the 
*xecutive power. What confirmed 
way suspicions was, ihe presence of 
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Victor, who, as soon as Bernadotte 
set off, came and established himself 
at Udina. It is true, he would net 
interfere in any thing in the division, 
as he referred entirely to the generals 
who commanded it; and ¢ h he 
had his chief of staff, he continned 
me in the place of chief of staff of the 
four divisions. He often. gave ‘us to 
understand that Bernadette would 
have a chief command in 

and that be should have the advanta 
of replacing him, aud directing us, in 
case of the recommencement of hosti« 
lities. ‘Ihe officers and soldiers ree 
plied only with a dead silence—tha, 
most flattering eulogy that Bernadotte 
ever received. Whilst we were pute 
ting up prayers for his quick return, - 
I received from him an account of the 
events of the 18th Fructidor. 


“ Paris, the \8th of Fructidor, St 
Republican Year, (Sth Sep. 1797, 
“* 1 wrote thee in haste, my dear 
Sarrazin, to inform thee, that a new 
royal conspiracy was about breakin 
out, had it not been for the foresight 
of the Directory, who were upon the 
point of being destroyed, Pichegru, 
Willot, Vilaretjoyeuse, and Rovere, 
are arrested. The grenadiers of the 
Legislative Body have fraternised with 


’ 


_the troops of the 17th division, as also 


with the guards of the Directory. The 
Republicans have triamphed: not a 
drop of blood has been spilt; conse- 
quently no tears toshed. Guilt sheds 
none, but it shall be punished. Every . 
thing goes on wonderfully well—the 
councils have assembled; meanwhile 
the Directory, in unveiling the con- 
spiracy, has proclaimed the pain of 
death against whoever should exclaim 
‘Long live the king,’ or, * the consti- 
tution of 93.’ ‘This proves the wisdom 
and the justice of the measures taken. 
All the people cry out ‘ Long live the 
Republic, and so do E. 
2s ** Thy friend, 
“ J. Beanavorts.” 


‘The Generals and officers to whom 
I communicated that letter, Jaughed 
heartily at its contents: nobody he- 
lieved in the pretended royalist con- 
spiracy, and I owa I ewe only 
cha may opinion, from evident 
proofs which have been neat 7 
me since my arrival ip 


then, I had always been persuaded 
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that the whole was the fabrication of 
Bonaparte, who had put his plan in 
execution by reason of the strongest, 
and that Bernadotte had been, like so 
many others, the dupe of the subtlety 
and deceitful blandishments of that 
ambitious man. Notwithstanding 
that even at that period I was per- 
suaded that, like Czesar, he aspired to 
the sovereign power, I was forced to 
attach myself to him, as though by 
an irresistible influence. 

Once when we were alone, after 
along conversation which Bernadotte 
had held with Bonaparte upon mili- 
tary topics, in which the superior 
knowledge of the latter manifested 
itself, he said, ** that if he were not 
so old, he would not hesitate to give 
himself up to study, so as not to be 
reduced to the necessity of keeping 
his mouth shut in all parties where 
conversations took, place relative to 
the art of war; he requested me to 
Five him my opinion as a friend.” 

told him, ‘‘ there was always time 
enough to learn; that as he was but 
thirty-five years of age, he would 
learn the theory of war with so much 
the more facility from thoroughly 
knowing the practical part; and that 
my library, in which were the best 
military authors, was at his service.” 

It may be said, thata new era of 
Bernadotte’s life commenced from 
that moment. This man, who the 
day before would have yawned with 
ennui if he had by chance taken up a 
book, and who could not rest a quar- 
ter of an hour without conversin 
with some of his friends, now passe 
whole days and part of the nights in 
reading the Military Encyclopedia, 
Guibert Feugquieres, &c. hen -fa- 
tigued with stady, he wished for some 
relief; he sent for me, and al) our 
eonyersations were devoted to the 
discussion of those parts he had been 
——- Two years afterwards he 
was na longer the same man. I was 
thunder-struck, when, on my return 
from the army of Naples, 17099, I 
heard him discoursing of history with 
Garat, politics with Talleyrand, and 
war with our able theorists. I had 
also often the satisfaction of hearing 
hit assert, that he was beholden to 
my encouragement for the know- 
ledge be had acquired. 

t is ryghtly observed, that one 
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single circumstance of our life is suf. 
ficient to decide our future destiny, 
If Bernadotte had remained with th 
ariny of the Sambre and the Meuse, 
as he desired, he would now have 
been only a simple general, vegetating 
in a fortress, or in the command of a 
department ; whilst, by his departure 
for the army of Italy, he finds himself 
destined to govern a valiant nation, 
which, though of the third order, 
will, under his direction, play an im- 
portant part in the re-etunbilahinent 
of the equilibrium of Europe. 

The peace between France. and 
Austria was concladed on the 17th of 
October, +707: the divisions of the 
army tcok more extended canton. 
ments; the Frioul, which had suffer. 
ed very much by the presence of about 
40,000 men for several months, was 
entirely evacuated; Bernadotte’s di, 
vision was cantoned in the bishopric 
of Treviso, a very rich country, and 
whose resources had been very well 
economized by the prudent arrange- 
ments of General urier, whos 
division had occupied that count 
more than six months. Bernadotte 
had his head-quarters at Treviso; al- 
though peace was concluded, he con 
tinued to exercise his troops im the 
mancuvres, on. an’ extensive scale, 
All the generals of the army of Italy 
came to witness them, and to judge 
for themselves how far were true the 
favourable reports which had. been 
made of him. The famous General 
Mack could not refrain from satisfy» 
ing his curiosity. Bernadotte received 
him in the most gracious manner, 
even so far as to share with him bis 
apartments in the episcopal palace 
Treviso. When his troops manceuvred, 
Mack. was, or appeared to be; im-@% 
tacy: he alternately testified big» 
probation with motions of the beat, 
with the tongue, and even ot-s@ 
far as to clap his hands, a kindof ap- 
plause unknown on a p of exer 
cise. Bernadotte, who was perhaps 
too easily taken with those foci) 
whose commendations are consider 
as of some importance, only spoke, 
saw, and acted according to Mack, 
they became inseparable. « It. is cer 
tain that the Austrian general. w 
engaging by the exactness of ‘his ¢ 
tails respecting the military operation 
of the preceding campaigns jn - 
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ders and Germany.’ A prodigious 
memory enabled him to cite the name 
of a village, a mill, a brook, -near 
which any affair had taken place; he 
related, with precision, the move- 
ments of the two parties, praising or 
criticising with sufficient justice, most 

robably according to what he had 
weno the Archduke Charles say ; and 
he took care to heighten the merit of 
all that Bernadotte had done. I was 
not the dupe of the Austrian general. 
One day when Bernadotte, surprised 
at my coldness towards Mack, gave 
me a friendly reproof for not Dg ee 
in the admiration he. inspired, I an- 
swered him, ‘* that Mack was an 
adroit flatterer, a great talker, and a 
little doer ;” in one word, a complete 
quack.” The sequel proved that my 
opinion of him was just. 

Whea Bonaparte quitted Milan to 
repair to Rastadt, he made a new or- 
ganization of the army, he left Ber- 
nadotte only three regiments of in- 
fantry; be took away from him his 
cavalry and two regiments of infan- 
ity. This arrangement irritated Ber- 
hadette so0-much, that he was upon 
the point of quitting the army to pro 
ceed to Paris, when an extraomlinary 
courier from the Directory, brought 
him his nomination to the embassy of 
Vienna. . That mission, though a 
brilliaat appointment, had but few 
attractions for Bernadotte ;—born, as 
it were, a soldier, brought up in canips, 
accustomed to fatigues and dangers, 
he appeared to consider as a disgrace, 
an employ whieh so mauy others 
wonld have considered as the height 
of favour: he was ordered to repair 
with thé utmost diligence to his new 
0st; he determined upon obeying, 
1@ got me attached to the embassy, 
aud sent me. to Paris to endeavour to 
learn the motives which had deter- 
mined the goverament to take bin 
from the army to introduce him into 
a diplomatic line, to which he was an 
utter stranger. 

Talleyrand received me perfectly 
well, as well as the Directors. When 
I communicated to them the repug- 
nance which Bernadotte had to be 
placed at a distance from his com- 
trades, and to fill a place incompatible 
with bis loyalty, they answered me, 
**that very far from baying had the 
least intention to mortify that gene- 
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ral, they sought to recompence the 
signal services which he had rendered 
during the whole war.” They. con- 
firmed my nomination to be incladed 
in the embassy, and requested me to 
set off for Vienna as soon as possible. 
The next day I paid a visit to Bona- 
parte, who received me well, spoke 
coldly to me about Bernadotte, and 
solicited me to fotlow him into Egypt. 
Upon my refusal to quit Bernadotte, 
he told me, “ that he was going im- 
mediately to the Directory to get my 
order changed, as it was not fitting 
for a Republic to have gentlemen of 
embassy,” (gentilshommes d'ambas- 
y : be kept his word, and the same 
day | received letiers of service for the 
army of England, commanded by De- 
saix. It was on this occasion [ re-~ 
ceived the following letter : 


*¢ Vienna, 7th Ventose, Year 6, 
(25th February, 1798.) 

** Tam waiting a long time for in- 
telligence from you, my dear Sarra- 
zin; you know what we had agreed 
upon; you were to give me severad 
particulars wupou your arrival in Paris. 
fam very sorry you cannot make part 
of the embassy. 

* Sincere friendship, 
* BeRNADOTTE.” 


I was far from deserving the re- 
proach made me by Bernadotte; I 
bad written to him very much in de- 
‘ail, respecting my interview with the 
Directors the day after my arrival at 
Paris; I imparted to him also, without 
delay, all that I could get out of Tal- 
leyrand, who, notwithstanding all his 
cunning policy, appeared angry that 
a general should occypy the finest 
place in his department. Jt is true £ 
was slow. in informing him of the 
more than blunt reception of the 
commission he had charged ree with 
to Bonaparte, about the change ope- 
rated in bisdivision. Mysilence upon 
this subject had, for its aim, not to 
increase animosities between two men 
who were already at odds; and I at- 
tributed my exclusion from the em- 
bassy to Barras, though 1 had the cer- 
tainty that it was entirely owing to 
Bonaparte. I very sensibly regretted 
not being able to proceed’to Viewna ; 
I knew Bemadonty'é warmth of tem= 
per, and particularly his delicacy upon 
every thing relating to the dignity of 
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the government her ted. He 
was very well attended, his secreta- 
ties of embassy and aides de-camp 
were prudent and well-informed men. 
I was-uneasy in knowing him to have, 
fer a private secretary, a Pole by 
birth, who had been established at 
Paris for many years, and spoke the 
German and French’ very well; he 
was ai artful man, with all the ap- 
pearance of a clown; besides, he was 
intriguing, flattering, and malicious, 
although seeking to be esteemed as 
the most virtuous, frank, and best of 
men. [| had hinted to Bernadotte to 
be upon his guard with him, and to 
consult, in preference, his first secre- 
“tary of embassy, Gaudin, who, to an 
acquaintance with diplomatic usages, 
joined, much knowledge and wisdom. 
My fears, with respect to the Pole, 
were.not long in being realised. 
Bernadotte, on his arrival at Vien- 
na, was received by the Emperor 
with particular favour: he was im- 
mediately presented with all the ho- 
nour due to his rank, and when the 
ceremonial was over, his Majesty 
condescended to take Bernadotte by 
the hand, and admitted him into his 
closet, where they remained alone for 
more than an hour, conversing with 
the createst familiarity. This friendly 
reception was no sooner known by 
the nobility of Vienna, than al] the 
principal noblemen hastened, in ex- 
ample of their sovereign, to testify 
the.greatest-respect towards the French 
ambassador; the latter paid a visit to 
Prince Charles, against whom he had 
fought m Italy and Germany. The 
prince said the most flattering things 
to him, and shortly after repaid his 
visit. Somany favours lavished upon 
a child of that revolution, unfortu- 
nately more celebrated for its disas- 
ters thgn its benefits, produced in the 
minds of the enemies of France, envy, 
malice, and the desire of revenge. 
The opportunity of doing evil is al- 
ways readily presenting itself. On 
the 13th of April, 1798, the inha- 
bitants of Vienna celebrated a feast, 
as a gejoieing for the arming of the 
volunteers, who had been levied the 
last year to go and fight against Bo- 
naparte, when ‘he threatened that ca- 
pital. Instead of winking at so trivial 
ab occurrence, Bernadotte imagined 
it was an insult against the Repyblic. 


ef. dissuading Bernadotte, pretended 
to have positive information that this 


— aay was ordered by the minister 
Thognt, as a defiance to France and 
her partizans, and insinuated that, to 
be revenged of this affront, he saw no 
other means than to give a public en. 
tertainment at bis hotel in honour of 
the victories of the French armies, 
Gaudin in vain represented that it was 
not only ridiculous, but even danger. 
ous, thus openly to irritate an un. 
bridled populace : he was wnattended 
to, and the Pole’s advice prevailed, 
Tlie tri-coloured flag was hoisted out. 
side the hotel. The Viennians con- 
sidered this new step as an insult, and 
collected in crowds about the ambas. 
sadpr’s palace, shouting, ‘‘ Long tive 
the Emperor—down with the Repub- 
ican colours.” The refusal to take 
down the flag soon. brought on words 
and threats, which soon came toblows, 
All the windows of the house were 
broke, the doors were forced in, and 
it would have been all over with Ber 
nadotte and his attendants, if the 
bad not evinced the greatest intrepi- 
@ty. Armed with sabres and pistols, 
they made a bold resistance. The 
heads of the assailants were received 
with pistol shots. Anxious to con- 
quer without danger, these pillagers 
renourced personal attack, and fell 
upon the carriages, which they broke 
in pieces, and destroyed: also the fur- 
niture on the ground floor. The 
armed force did not make its 
ance till some hours after the tumult 
had commenced. The mob was dis- 
persed. The Emperor wrote to Ber- 
nadotte, to testify how much he was 
butt at this disagreeable event, and to 
desire him not to quit his residence. 
The ambassador insisted upon having 
his passports, which were granted 
him, and he retired to Rastadt, there 
to wait the decision of the French 
government. i 
The Emperor, anxious to maintain 
eace, which bad caused so much 
loodshed and other very painful s4- 
crifices, called an extraordivary coun- 
cil of state, to which all the ministers 
of the foreign powers were invited. 
After haviug examined, with equal 
attention and impartiality, the verbal 
process of the event, drawn up. by 
Beraadotte himself, and the ether de- 
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enments justificatory of the Austrian 
government, another verbal process 
was drawn up, in which the foreign 
4ninisters declared, ‘* that Bernadotte 
had occasioned the. insurrection, by 
the innovation of the colours, and 
that the Enjperor and his ministers 
had conducted themselves, in this bu- 
siness, with all the wisdom, firmness, 
and prudence possible.” A courier 
from the court of Vienna arrived at 
Paris a little time after Bernadotte’s 
secretary, with the verbal process of 
the Austrian ministers, who promised, 
besides, such satisfaction as the Di- 
rectory might desire. ‘Though agree- 
ing that the ambassador was first in 
the wrong, it is but just to acknow- 
ledge that the author of the delay in 
sending the troops to restore tranquil- 
lity was still inore blameable. The 
Count of Cobentzel and Francis de 
Neuchateau were ordered to enter into 
explanalions with one another, in cr- 
Ger to terminate amicably this new 
dispute, and they conceived they bad 
succeeded, by making no further men- 
tion of it. This indiffereuce morti- 
fiet Betnadoite ‘sensibly... He went 
back to Paris. The Directory offered 
him a.comimand in the interior, which 
he thought proper to refuse. He 
was appointed atnbassador to Hol- 
land; upon which he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to govetnment: 


*« Citizen Directors, 

“* The minister for the foreign de- 
artment has informed me, that you 
@ appointed me minister to the Ba- 
tavian repubiic. The advantages, of- 
fered by such an honourable mission, 
are certainly flattering; and, although 
far from my country, | should be very 
much pleased to live among men, who 
know the social bewefits; bat L am 
prevented fiom complying, with your 
Wishes in that respect, because | am 
totafly displeased with diplomatic 
functions. 1 have explained, very 
fully, my sentiments, in a despatch 
autcrior to the affair of Vienna. - You 
know I was by no means flattered by 
the embassy to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that, in obeying, I intended 
to give the Directory another proof of 
my devotion to the Republic. Were 
Il going t6 live with the descendants 
Joha de Wit and,De. Tromp, the 
Batavian republic would find in mea 
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sincere admirer of its glory, and a 
warm partizan of its prosperity. Your 
knowledge of mankind will not fail to 
unite in my successor the same zeal, 
the same purity of intention, and the 
same eagerness to forward your bene- 
volent views. The approbation that 
you bestow on my military and-diplo- 
matic conduct is respectfully received. 
Every thing relative to my second ca- 
reer is interesting to me, on account 
of the errors which several journalists 
have committed in the accounts they 
have given to the public. It affords 
me pleasure to believe the time is not 
far distant, when the policy of the go- 
vernment will permit the Prench na- 
tion to be informed according to the 
exact truth,” &c. 


(Signed) Bernavotre. 


During the time that Bernadotte 
was living in retirement, he formed 
an acquaintance with the daughter of 
a rich merchant, named Clary, whose 
eldest daughter was married to Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. He determined to 
marry her in August 1798. It would 
have been difficult for hith to have 


made a better choice, either in respect 
to talents er mortals. Small in stature, 
and very delicate in complexion, this 
interesting person possesses every 


grace, though only slightly favoured 

with that Tenaty of figure, which, 

though flattering, often proves fatal, 

and is well compensated by an.incli- 

nation to benevolence—the favourite 

virtue of the Princess Royal of Sweden. 
[To be continued.) 


Poriticay and Pusric Cuarac- 
TERS. 


[From Playfair’s Political Portraits.] 


Princess CHARLOTTE OF WALES. 


ras young princess is now. of 
age; and though we hope many 
years may elapse before she is called 
to the throne of these kingdoms, yet, 
from this time she must be a very 
important, as she is now, a very in- 
teresting personage. 

As yet her Royal Highness has not 
acted in any public capacity; but we 
believe our information 1s Correct, 
and that she has much innate good- 
ness of disposition, accompanied with 
that use spirit which is the best: 

3 
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earnest of her weaving a brilliant 
diadem with splendour, firmness, and 
dignity.* , 

The nutnber of . female sovereigns 
who have reigned in the world -hare 
been very few, but aniongst them the 
proportion of the good and great has 
far exceeded that of kings ; and there- 
fore there is © reason for any appre- 
hension that England will suffer from 
the sceptre’ being intrusted to female 
hands. 

Tt was under a queen that England 
first became a gfeat and important 
nation. It bad been great and war- 
like, ander the Edwards and Henries, 
but it was reserved for Elizabeth to 
support the oppressed, and resist the 
oppressors in other countries. This 
was an bonour of a higher class thar 
that of conquests, however brilliant ; 
and her contemporaries 2s well as 
posterity, bave all admired that noble- 
minded queen who seemed to be 
seated on the British throne, for the 
grand purpose of giving refuge to the 
victims of oppression in other coun- 
tries, and at the same time giving 
happiness to her people in her own. 

{n the most ancient times great 
empires have owed their power and 
prosperity to queeus. Europe has 
furnished three examples within the 
Jast century; so that, judging from 
the past, there is not any reason to 
fear the consequences of a female 
being seated on the British throne. 

There have been many inquiries 
into the causes that have contributed 
to render the female sway so bene- 
ficial to the people over whom it bas 
been extended; but we shall not 
enter into that- subject, further than 
by observing, that in all ranks of life 
women appesr to be more attentive 
to doing their duty, to those who de- 
pend on them, than men are; which 
accounts for their care of their sub- 
jects: und as to their capacities, 
thongh fa arts, science, and abstruse 
sticies, they may be inferior to men ; 

yet where penetration, sagacity, and 
uowledge of chardétef are requisite, 





_* Unless a queen bas spirit and de- 

termination, she will be made the 
toot of others; and unless she has a 
good heart and disposition, she will 
be dangerous to herself and her 
people. 
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they are equal, if not superior, when 
they have the same occasion for ex- 
ertion.* 

We have the best hopes, from what 
we have heard of the Princess Char- 
lotte; and we have only in the most 
respectful, but at the ‘same time the 
most earnest manner, to implore her 
Royal Highness not, to listen to any 
of those persons who may Wish to 
lead her to oppose the measures of 
her royal father.+ 


It has for these seventy years been 
the practice in England to lead the 
heir apparent to oppose the reigning 
prince, and volumes might be filled 
with the misfortunes which that 
practice bas brought on this country ; 
bot those we shall not epter upon : 
we only request her Royal Highness 
to observe the conduct of those early 
Sriends, as they term themselves, now 
become the bitter enemies of her fa- 
ther. | This example is enough for 
her Royal Highness to learn from ; 
bnt ifthe present conduct of those 
early friends is not sufficient, we wish 
her’ Royal Highness to know, t 
with those early friends, originate 
that unhappy difference which has 


taken place between ber royal pa- 





* From history we find that all great 
monarchs are so chiefly by the wis. 
dom in chusing their counsellors and 
servants. The sovereign can, in his 
or her own person, do little, therefere 
it is on. making a proper seléction of 
those who are to act, that success de- 
pends. The ready and penetrating 
sazacity of a female well educated, 
and deeply interested in what is doing, 
renders her peculiarly fit for making 
a good selection of servants, 


+ Maria Theresa, and Catharine I, 
of Russia, are names dear to their re- 
spective countries, and respected and 
admired over the world. 

‘The greatness of the Assyrian em- 
pire owed its origin, if we can give 
faith to ancient history, to Semiramis, 
whe reigned over and fortified Baby~ 
lon, the capital. Of the less fortu- 
nate, thetgh great examples, are Ze- 
nobiaof Palmyra, Beadicea of Britain, 
and Christina of Sweden, who all 
shewed great talents, and remarkable 
love for the people intrusted to their 
care. pe 


oe 














rents,* which the whole nation de- 
lores, and which must be particularly 
distressing to herself. 

“Those political friends have shewn 
that they never were eectally at- 
tached to his Royal Highness; and 
they have-shewn a rancour of spirit, 
that is disgraceful if not dishonour- 
able; for it is not permitted to betray 
the secrets of former intimacy, in 
compliance with the feelings of pre- 
sent enmity. They#houild leave such 
conduct to a Lady Douglas; bat it 
does not become those who would 
obtain confidence in national affairs. 

Had Frederiek Prince of Wales 
lived to mount the throne, he might 
probably have experienced the same 
treatment from his early friends ; and 
as for his present Majesty, he came 
to reign at so early a parlod uf his life, 
that he had never been besieged by 
the opposition ; but this may be-de- 
pended apon, that the same fate ever 
wilPattend an heir apparent, who is 
sufficiently unfortunate to head a 


It is now no longer doubtfal who 
has followed the right line of ‘policy 
for these last twenty years; and the 
dismissal of the early friends has saved 
this country, and perhaps all Eurppe, 





* The early friends was-a curious 
title. Mr. Fox, the first early friend, 
was no more: Lord Moira and Mr. 
Sheridan were not included: so that 
Lords Grey and Grenville represent 
the group of early friends: What 
particular frieudship might be with 
Lord Grey, we do not know; but cer- 
tainly Lord Grenville was not ore of 
the early friends of his Royal High- 
ness. The meaning is certainly, po- 
thing more nor less than this, that the 
prince, when he came jnto powers, 
quitted the leaders of opposition, who 
were not identically, but by succes- 
sion, represented as the early frieuds 
of the prince. Mr. Fox, and those 
who clung to opposition, and who 
surtounded the prince previous to his 
marriage, were enemies to that mea- 
sure. Weexcept Mr. Sheridan, Lord 
Moira, Colonel M‘Mahon, and, in 
short, those very persons. who remain 
his friends still, and who were‘attached 
really to him personally, and not 
merely for the purposes of political 
Mtrigue, 
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from many years of great misfortane.t 
e princess may therefore be as- 
sured, that to. weaken the hands o 
government by countenancing the 
opposition, is neither wise as heir pre-, 
sumptive, nor becoming as to a parent. 
That which is contrary to nature, is 
generally contrary both to our interest ° 
and happiness; this is an ancient 
apophthegm, the trath of which is’ 
engraven on the heart from an early - 
period, and which, if forgotten, it 
never is so with impunity. ' 
We believe this respectful admo- 
nition to be unnecessary in the pre- 
sent instance, but where an object is 
very important, too much pains cah 
never be taken for its attainment; 
and we are perfectly aware, that great 
efforts will be made to induce the 
princess to lend her countenance to 
that same party that has conducted 
itself so ill with regard to her father, to_ 
her whole family, and to the nation.* 





+ The opposition writers are at-, 
tempting to prove that ministers are 
at last, adopting their plans. No as- 
sertion can be: more false, and none 
more insulting to the common sense 
of mankind. 3 ; 

* The political chiefs have generally 
subservient. emissaries to- surround 
princes, who gain their confidence in 
their hours of amusement and con- 
viviality. We could name some of 
those culpable and, contemptible per-. 
sons, who, about the period of the,’ 
birth of her Royal Highness, were too 
active and too successful.. Sueh per-, 
sons appear iu the form pf angels, but 
they do the work of demons; aad the 
open and ansuspecting beart is always 
the most casily led astray. .Where 
a breach is to be made between two 
persons, the business is peculiarly easy, 
toa band of accomplished and amiable 
looking confederates, Sly insinuations, 
half-formed. falsities, and significant 
looks, occasion painful feelings; and 
when parties are prevented, either hy 
those feelings, or by the arts of others, 
from au amicable ecclaircissement, a 
lasting misunderstapding is the natural 
consequence. The best and most pn- 


> 


-suspeciing aré the most ready to fall 


into the snare. .The brave Othello 
istened to the wicked lago, because 
he was too honourable to suspect, ang 
felt too severely to s¢ek explanation 
3M 2 
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Tue Hanggizsey. PRINGE OF 
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i . Opayes, 

No family has. deserved better of 
the nations of. Europe. than’-that of 
Nassau,* to which the Dutch pro- 
testants owed bath their civil and re- 
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ligious liberties, at an early period, in 
the intolerant times of Charles IX. 
and Philip IT. 

It was reserved for a prince of the 
same house, at a later period, to assist. 
us in England, in establishing our 





* At the death of Charles V. the 
Dutch provinces were ina very flou- 
rishing condition. In this small tract 
there were reckoned not fewer than 
350 large walled cities, and 6800 con- 
siderable towns, or large villages, all 
become rich by their application to 
arts and. commerce: the sameappli- 
cation had diffused a spirit of inde- 
pendence among the inhabitans, and 
the reformed religion had -made con- 
siderable progress among all ranks. 
Tt was then that. Philip Il. adopted 
thase impolitic nseasures to advance 
the cause of popery, and to enforce 
obedience to his tyrannical deputies, 
which created such a spirit of dis- 
affection as could be no longer sup- 
pressed. A deputation of the mal- 
coutents, with William Prince of 
Orange, and his brother Louis of 
Nassau, waited upon the Duchess of 
Parma, (who had been appointed re- 
gent of the Netherlands), and insisted 
either on the dismissal of her chief 
counsellor, the Cardinal Grandville, 
or the calling of an assembly of the 
States-general, The cardinal was dis- 
missed, but was succeeded by two of 
his creatures, who trod in his foot- 
steps,- increasing religious persecu- 
tions, and the power of the inquisition. 
A remonstrance was ‘sent to the King 
at Madrid, which was ‘favourably re- 
ceived; but the obnoxious measures 
were still continued. In the mean 
time the diabolical combination 
formed by Charles IX. of France, and 
Isabella of Spain, for the massacre of 
the protestants, was known in the 
Netherlands; a general association was 
formed for the abolishing the power 
of the inquisition: this association, 
headed by Henry de Brodeurode, a 
descendant of the Earls of Holland, 
waited on the regent in such a for- 
midable body, that she was obliged to 
promise her utmost influence towards 
obtaining their demands, It is, how- 
ever, said, that she could obtain no 
better terms from Philip than that 
protestants, in future, should be hang- 
ed instead of burnt. 


The people finding their remon- 
strances of no avail, were determined 
to take into their own hands the ne- 
cessary reformation. Churches, &&c. 
were destroyed in several towns of 
Flanders ; but the principal inhabit- 
ants behaved -with temperance and» 
moderation. A new oath of allegiance. 
was exacted: this the Prince of Orange 
refused to take, and retired into Ger- 
many, where he was followed by great 
numbers of all ranks; so that in the: 
course of a few days 100,000 families 
had left the lew countries. Their 
emigration so.alarmed the duchess, 
that she resigned the regency, and was 
succeeded by the Duke of Alva, whe 
had been sent with an army of | 10,000, 
men. The country was Sted Not 
terror, the Counts of Egmont, and. 
Horne were executed, and the estates — 
of the Prince of Orange confiscated, 

The Prince of Orange, who had 
been always a favourite amoug the 
people, was naw invited to take the 
command of ‘the atmed bodies pres . 
paring tp resist the Duke of Alva. 

A series of brilliant su es were. 
gained by the Prince in Brabant: 
several towns in Overyssel, Guelder- 
land, and Friesland, were taken, whils¢ 
another party of the pat mad 
themselves masters of North Holland, 
The ardour of the patriots was, how- 
ever, damped, and the spirit of ‘the 
Spaniards revived by the news of thé 
horrid massacre of Bartholomew. The 
prince found himself obliged to retire 
to the province of Holland, leaving 
the castles which he had- taken; to the 
mercy of the enemy. The affairs of 
the patriots now became pyseafiaus,— 
notwithstanding they stillgained some ~ 
partial successes. In_i975.an attempt 
to negociation took place, kut they 
could come to no terms-of accommo- 
datiot.e Applications, were made by 
the patriots to Queen Blizabeth, who, 
on certain conditions, lent.:theni 
£20,000, to be repaid the next. year, 
The city of Ghent was taken; and the 
inhabitants of Antwerp, joiped. the 
good cause. "ox ipoatt dasaa: ipelyt 
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liberties ; and certainly, to the merit 
and moderation of William III. King 
of England, and Prince of Orange, 
this country owes much of its great- 
ness, The same monarch began that 
resistance to the ambition of Loyis 
XIV. that, under bis successor, ended 


in the humiliation of that proud mo- - 


narch, and the safety of Europe. 

The Dutch republic had been on 
the decline from the time of William 
and Mary,.till the French revolution 
put an end to its government and its 





The King of Spainemade additional 
preparations for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war; and the States-general 
made another application to Queen 

lizabeth, and obtained from her a 


. promise of’ £100,000, and 6000 men, 


which she afterwards declined send- 
ing. +Atlast the prince perceiving. 
that little confidence was to be placed 
in the wnanimity of provinces rent by 
factién, different in religion, and di- 
vided by ambition, political maxims, 
and .private “interest, “formed * the’ 
scheme of niore closely uniting the 
provinces of which he was governor, 
and cementing them @ith those more 
contiguous, in which the ‘protestant 
interest prevailed: ‘This measure was 
prosecuted with that alacrity and ad- 
dress for which William was de- 
servedly celebrated. 

On the 23d of January 1579, de- 
puties from the provinces of Holiand, 


Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, Gro-:’ 


wingen, Overyssel, and Guelderiand,: 
met at Utrecht, end ‘signed ‘the alli- 
ance ever sii:ce known by the name 
of the Wnion of Utrecht, the basis of 
that commonwealth so renowned by 
the appellation of the United Pro- 
vinces. The object of this union was 
not to divide these seven provinces 
from — — on or ° renounce the 
pacificatio hent; but, to preserve 
their libsettihe, by mere vigorous ope- 
Tations, and. united councils, they 
were thus pnited as one province, ne- 
ver to be divided, by testament, sale, 
or agreement; but each particular 
province and city reserved all its. pr 
Wleges, rights, customs, and statutes. 
Soon a: this union of Utrecht, 
Philip did, all he could to detach tee 
Prince of Orange from the confede- 
tation; but all, his promises were un- 
availing, and the price was too gene- 
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commerce at a single blow. The 
time, however, is now arrived whem 
nations are’ aware. of the necessity, 
of resisting the French; when they 
are also resolute and able, and when, 
that happy end islikely to be speedily, 
accomphshed. re rs 

No people ever threw off a foreign. 
yoke in a manner more moderate,. 
yet with greater resolution or qnicks 
mess than the Dutch have lately done ; 
and the only great question, is, whee 
ther the Catholic provinces of ancient, 
Belgium should be united with the 





rous to abandon a cause he had nof 
adopted from interésted motives. 

At leneth the provinces, by the 
advice of the Prince of Orange, re- 
solved to solicit the assistance and 
protection of the Duke of Anjou: Ac- 
cordingly they solemnly renouneed 
the allegiance of Philip, and acknow- 
ledged as their’ sovereign, Francis 
Hercules de Valois, Duke of Alengow 
and Anjoy. But although the Prince 
of Orange was the great promotet of 
the measure, and even placed: the 
dacal coronet on the head of the new’ 
soveréign, yet he still possessed the 
greatest. influence and authority in 
the United Provinces. 

When Philip foynd: he could aot 
bribe the Prince of Orange to his in= 


’ terest, he resolved to! use every me- 


thod to rid himself of so dangerous ‘an: 
Opponent; he proscribed the prince, 
and offered 25,000 crowns to. any per- 
Son that would: bring him ta . 
dead or alive. The greatness Of the 
reward, and a bigotted regard ‘for! the! 
intérests ‘of the Gatholic teligion; 
prompted several to attempt murder- 
ing the Prince of Orange. | He nar- 
rowly escaped assassination. im. 18, 
but two yedrs after be met his un-~ 
merited fate: at Debft, by she Bamds: 
of one Guion, or, as he is:-cofijnorily 
called, Balthazat Gerrard,|:: Ako tthe 
same time the Duke of died, 
and the provinces of aad 
Zealand appointed Maurice, son of 
the late Prince of Orange,.to: be:theip 
Stadtholder, and Captaim-genedal: 

A truce was soon after concluded 
with Spain for twelve yeats, upon the 
expiration of which hostilities recaim= 
menced, which ended by ‘n treaty of 
peace, establishing the indepeadence 


of the Seven United Picvinces, 
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protestatt,:as they were when under 
the dominion of-the Spanish mo- 
Narchs:~ - 

“The pritice who is ‘now called to 
feign, shewed himself to be an able 
commander ‘at the inhing of the 
war with ‘eee een at the 
time when he had @ separate com- 
mand~at Charleroi in Brabant, in 
1794. : Sas 

: As at that. period the allies were 
obliged to quit the field, the boom 
eame to this country With his father, 
and he -has- not_ since, we believe, 
been engaged in ‘any military capa- 
city; indeed, the Continent was so 
overrun for fifteen yeats, that there 
was nothing to be done but-to pre- 
serve integrity of principles till the 
storm should exhaust itself. 

Once more the United Provinces 
will enjoy liberty and happiness under 
the princes of this iJlustrious house ; 
and we hope that,. Pee by past 
experience, they will in future give 
them a more zealous support than 

have hitherto doue. 
he Dutch have been famous for 
treating their benefactors with ingra- 
titude ; but it was through a mistaken 
zeal for liberty, and it is to be hoped 
that the error is over. 

The hereditary prince is one of the 
greatest promise. He has served as 
aid-de-camp to the great Wellington, 
in such a manner as to obtain his per- 
sonal esteem, both for bravery and. 
other good qualities. 

One of the most marked traits. of 
Lord. Wellington's character is, that 
he is one the most sincere and 
candid men on earth; he neither 
flatters nor neglects, but treats men 
as they deserve; and therefore no- 
thing is so honourable a testimony as 
for Shade who are under his eye, and 
near bis nm, to obtain his esteem, 

Lorgé Wellington is penetrating and 
¢elear-sighted, and not like many well- 
di mén, — bestow — fa- 
vours thro nature and igno- 
rance of oa character. We 
cannot say_more than, that, by acting 
with the bravery asf in his 
family, and as if he depended on good 
conduct and attention for promotion, 
this young prince has gained the 
ésteem and friendship of the first 
captain of the age. 


—- 


(June 
Marsuat Davousr. 


We cannot bring this atrecious criminal 
before our readers, even in this cure 
sory way, without seizing the oppor- 
tunity to express our delight, that 
Louis XVIIT. Aas had virtue and 
Jirmness enough to mark, in a_de- 
cided manner, his abhorrence, of his 
character, by specially amitting his 
name among. those of all. the. other 
Marshals upenwhom he recently con- 
Sferred the honour of the Cross of St. 
Louis. A different cross would be 
the fittest reward for such aruffian as 
he has proved himself, in his conduct 
towards the devoted city and inhabit- 
aats of Hamburgh. 


One of the most wicked of.the 
French generals, the most cruel, fee 
rocious, and rapacious. * 

His conduct at Hambargh is, per- 
haps, the most atrocious of any 
throughout the terrible revolation, 
because it is now without any suffix, 
cient motive. ‘When war is con, 
menced, many ‘things may become 
necessary that it would he highly de» 
sirable to avoid, and of such a.class of. 
events, none is so striking, or so fre- 
quently occurs, as that of making the 
innocent inhabitants of a city suffer 

a siege. 


during 

When such an event happens 
through necessity, it is a misfortané 
rather than a matter of blame; but, 
st only have the inhabitantsof Ham- 
burgh been made to suffer without 
necessity, or even utility ,,but theevils 


have been aggravated by every meang 
that was,in the power of the despot, 
or the instrumenots_of his craelty.— 
Bonaparte and Davoust seem to; be 
making a trial in the face of the whole 
world to shew how far they can,exert 
their wickedness and cr . before 
the hand of heaven crushes them.and 
their iniquity, . Res) 


aati 





* Davoust was one of the‘worst pri- 
vate characters, even in his youth, 
and before the revolution began, ati 
is, accused of many acts of theft, mur’ 
dtr, and plunder, for his own privaté 
advantage; pafticylarly in causing @ 
Prussian officer, named Boulow, to be 
guilotined at Ostend as an English 
spy, in order. to seize six thot 
jouis and other property t 
him 
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£ It will be a disgrace to the allied brated with general marks of enthu-. 
powers, if, in restoring to mankind siasm, and of individual: joy all ovet 
their liberty, they do not avenge tbe France. It was not till fortuné 
il world for the nefarious and wan- changed, that the French ne 10 
re ton atrocities of this worst of men. disapprove of the robbing, plundering, 
Ye ‘There is no doubt that much mtst and murdering system. 
at be forgiven and forgotten in the pre- Such superlatively villanous and 
id serit case; and, indeed, if it were not, wicked men as Davoust ought not; 
> agreat portion of the French nation however, to partake of the general 
as nust be brought to punishment, for indeninity. He and some others have 
us they rejoiced in the success of their sinued beyond forgiveness, and they 
cr plundering army till the last moment. ought to be punished for the sake of 
a= The burning of Moscow was cele- future example. ; 
St. 
be 
as Pecoriarities of the Lama Revicron: Attars, Musica Instru- 
uct ments, &c. &e. . 
it: [From Klaproth’s Travels in the Caucasus.) : 
the In our number for March we extracted from this valuable work, some interesting - 
fer particulars relating to the Lama*worship. The following details are in can- 
sete tinuation af that antecedent article. u 
any FYE internal arrangement of all His worshippers merely touch it with 
ion, the temples is essentialty alike. the forehead toreceivethe benediction, 
iffiv, At Gendan Dardshaling, described which the Lama imparts to the peo- 
OM above, the inner walls and ceiling are ple by imposition of bands. Stil 
Dime completely covered with paper made further to the right of these twa 
, des by the Lamas themselves. ‘The ground thrones is an altar for sacrifice, pro- 
ss of was orange, and upon it appéared vided with all the ‘requisite utensils; 
fre- many grgat Lu or dragons impressed and onthe wal! behind tare suspended 
z the with Chinese paint and stamps, which magnificent allegorical pictures of thé 
uffer also they had themselves very inge- saints. On the eastern or left side of 
niously ‘cut out. ‘ this alfar andthe two thrones are some 
Immediately on entering the door elevated seats for the principal Lamas 
tan yout perceive opposite fo you, at the who assist their stiperior in: his func- 
bat, north wall, a lofiy throne with niae tions. The whole north wall in ge- 
lam- —% stages of very curions carved work. neral is full of pictures of the most 
thout —§ Before it standsa small high table; distinguished saints, and all the other 
pevile —% and on thie east side are steps by which sides are hung with neat allegorical 
peang §§ the chief priest ascends to perform paintings. By the twenty-four pillars 
espat, ace ia On the table are of this temple, on each side of the 
ity. laid books, a bell and other insttu- middle avenue, are long ‘ranges of 
to; be, ments. Abovethethroneisasplendid benches provided with cushions, and 
whole §§ silk canopy adorned with beautiful small low tables placed before them 
pexett fringe and tassels. Behind are very for the inferior clergy, who are so 
before fi neat cushions. No person is allowed numerous that when seated ‘in rowe. 
mand § fo mount this throne but the superior they-occapy. the whole area of “thie 
ya Fp lama, who falls upoti his knees, and temple, excepting a few narrow” pas- 
+ 0 this attitnde performs divine wor- sages. All the rest of the congre- 
rst pt >. On the right hand is another gation are ubliged to be content to sit. 
youth, till larger and. higher throne of a: or stand in the gallery and halls with 
any atid fimilar construction, but supported at doors and windows open; and when 
t, mur the base by lions and other carved and_ the benediction is given, they have. 
private Painted figures, aud decorated with scarcely room to enter by all the three ~ 
using’@’ gmch greater magnificence: this is doors, and go away again through the 
w, to be prever ascended by any one, nor even narrow vacancies between fhe priests. 
English Povched with the bands; because it In the chief and centre temple there 
nowsand Considered as the symbolical throne are likewise, just on the right and 





the invisible’ presence of God; left of the entrafice, two raised seats 
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for the Gebgu or temple-wardens, 
who, during divine setvice, mostly 
stand at their posts or walk up and 
down, as al among the inferior 

riests as among the people, to en- 
force the Strictest order. Between 
the pillars of the avenue in the mid- 
die are suspended rows of proces 
drums, which are beaten by the sit- 
ting priests tocertain psalms and pray - 
ers of thanksgiving accompanied with 
other music, and also brass trumpets 
a fathom in length. 

The interior arrangerhents of the 
smaller temples are only more simple, 
but in other respects the sare; and 
¢onsist of a high-altar, double tows 
of cushions, symbolical decorations, 
and musical instruments: but as the 
chief Lama seldom performs. divine 
service in these small chapels, there 
is no particular throne erected for him. 
They are merely designed to afford 
the people the eonvenience of attend- 
ing the prayers addressed to different 
saints and the solemnities on the 
prayer-days, in several places at the 
same time, without being disturbed 
by the difference of these devotions. 

To the most sacred objects of the 
temples belong likewise the numerous 
symbolical figures of the gods and 
spirits, and other things relative to 
religion, as also the altars. They are 
of different dimensions, but always 
curiously wrought. The altars 7? 
zang or Schiran of the smal) temples 
are composed of a kind of table with 
three stages, which is two or three 
ells in length, the same in height, and 
one ell in breadth. Each stage of the 
ditar is raised two or three werschok 
above the other, according to the na- 
ture of its construction. On the up- 
permost stage always stands a long 
narrow and rather high box of neat 
workmanship, which is exactly of 
the same dimensions as the highest 
stage, and in which are deposited all 
the books, images of gods, and other 
sacred things; these are taken ont 
on solemn occasions alone, at which 
times this highest step of the altar 
serves to hold the books, which are 
most rh bound, The middle 
stagé of the altar is for the images of 
the gods and other 
and utensils for sacri 


peo figures, 
ce, consisting of 
small metal bowls: these, filled with 
vegetables, are set out in rows, The 


[Juwe 


lowest stage is for the seven small 
bowls called Zogozu, ail containing 
pure water, and between which is 
placed an. eighth, somewhat in the 
form of alamp. Pastils also are set 
out iu particular, small vessels. I: 
the private temples of people of rank 
and fortune.a large case with glass 
doors, or a splendid canopy with cur- 
tains, is provided for such an altar, 
to protect these sacred articles from 
dust and smoke. All the wood-work 
of the altars and their different stages 
is moreover decorated with pecultar 
carving and painting of good design. 
The ground is always cinnabar red; 
the edges ‘are either painted yellow or 
gut, and the whole is covered with 
the durable Chinese lacker. The 
fore-part of tbe altar and its stages is 
painted with flowers only, and sup. 
ported by lions ; webicty a not arbi. 
trary, but a regular allegory. Is 
front of the chee there y ibs a 
smaller.and lower table of equal leng:!: 
With it, and likewise painted and var- 
nished. On this table is placed a 
vessel, in which lighted pastils are 
daily set up, and a brass ewer, which 
is every morning replenished with 
fresh water, for the parpose of filling 
up the above-mentioned Zogozu, and 
sprinkling the altar and the offerings. 

n this table also is commonly ‘kept 

a small censer, &c. Before the altars 
are various costly curtains adorned 
with jewels. 
_ Though the decoration of the altars 
is governed by one general principle,. 
yet in this particular there is a great 
difference, because very different 
prayers and equipage for the altar are 
prescribed for the service of the vari- 
ous saints: this, however, has no 
relation to any difference in the ob- 
ject of the doctrine, but rather to the 
fundamental principles of . faith. 

To the sacred furniture of the 
altars belong several other articles. 
A round, highly polished metal. mit- 
ror (Tolli) oF. vations dimensions, 
provided behind with a small handle, 
to which is tied a white silk ribband 
(Chaddak), and a high metal jug with 
a neck of regujar workmanship ( Bun- 
fa), always form part of 4 complete 
equipage for the altar. In this vessel, 
in which is kept the consecrating 
water, is put a stalk of Indian reed- 
grass tied up together with two of the 
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most beatitiful peacock’s feathers. 
These feathers are daily dipped in the 
consecrated water, and the altar and 
other things belonging to the offering 
are sprinkled withthem. This Bam- 
ba also is covéred on the outside with 
awhite silk ribband. To this vessel 
belongs likewise the Mandal, a cu- 
riously wrought basin for the most 
sacred beverage (Thusse/), which is 
poured upon the holy image, and 
when it runs down is caught in this 
vessel to. be distributed among the 
people. Close to the principal altars, 
aud on the right side of them, stand 
as many as three smaller ones, on 
which the numerous sacred: articles, 
consisting of different musical instru- 
ments, are placed between the other 
utensils belonging to the altar: for 
oD certain occasions the bowls, to the 
number at least of fixe very large and 
seven Smaller ones, are ranged in from 
seven to nine different ways in tows. 
To the requisites for the altar belong 
also the Schalsa or Dorma, the meat- 
olferings tothe gods. They are made 


of dough, of a pyramidal form, great 
and small: andor dieny to different ordi. 
nances, very curiously decorated with 
flowers of ‘snow-white fat, Jikewise 
well painted, and placed in rows of 


seven each, and sometimes in double 
lines. These meat-offerings serve 
only for a certain time, after which 
they are commonly thrown away for 
the beasts in some clean unfrequented 
part of the steppe, and fresh ones are 
provided. 

- The musical instruments of the 
temples are of very different kinds. 
The prodigious dram, Kangarga, is 
moved about upon legs of carved 
work. It is two or three arschines in 
diameter, about six werschock high, 
covered at both ends with camel-skin 
parchment, and on the outside com- 
manly painted very curiously with 
dragons, and varnished. In the ser- 
vice of the temples itis hung upon 
poles, and beaten in very different 
times, both quick and slow, by means 
of a cudgel of regularly-curved bard 
wood, covered at the upper end with 
leather, and provided with a handle 
at the lower. In the next’place, a 
great posaun (Surah) of brass, of 
singular workmanship, in three divi- 
sions, which are pushed out in blow- 
ing. The whole instrument is ge- 
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nerally above a fathom in length, and 
when blown must be held by two 
persons, suspended from a pole. Fur- 
ther, metal plates, Zangand Ze/nah, of 
varioussizes. Inthe middleisa round 
holiow with a broad brim, and they 
are beaten in time, at the public ser- 
vice; sometimes prano and sometimes 
forte. Another metal instrument, 
Charrangai, is composed of a large 
plate with a curyed border. It is 
bung up by cords, and struck with a 
stick. Small hautboys, Bischkuhr- 
Gangurih, likewise a loud-toned wind 
instrument, made of the long arm- 
bone of a vanquished hereditary ene- 
my. Choncho, or the priest’s bell 
with its small brass sceptre. Dang- 
schah, a little metal bell, which is 
struck. Dung, the beautiful.shell of 
an Indian sea-snail, which has.a very 
piercing sound. Lastly, the Domler, 
a little drum, about the size of a-very 
smal] flat saucer, beaten only by two 
large knots fastened to it by 9 short 
string. All these Tousical instruments 
have their prescribed uses, and belong 
to the sacred farniture of thetempples 
and altars. The music itself “is a 
mixture of tremendous sounds, which 
shake the whole temple, and would 
rather scare than attract the connois- 
seur. It is nevertheless perfectly re« 
gular in its way, by no means arbi- 
trary, and the clergy are ‘partienlarly 
nice in the choice of their musical 
pupils. Only the great drum, Kan- 
garga, the bells and bowls, Zang, are 
struck in time, to accompany the joy- 
ful psalms and hymns of praise to 
their gods, when the whole of the 
ecclesiastics join in these psalms and 
in their general religious litanies, and 
thus give arimation to their temple 
music. The remaining wind and 
other instruments are in general used 
at terrific exorcisms, but never with 
hymns of praise and litanies. 

Among the most remarkable of 
the sacred utensils of the temple ts the 
Kurda, a cylindrical vessel of wood 
or metal, either very small or of im- 
mense size. Jn its centre is fixed an 
iron axle; bat the interior of the 
cylinder, which is. quite ‘hollow, is 
filled with sacred writings, the leaves 
of which are all stuck one to another 
at the edge, throughout the whole 
length. This paper is rolled tightly 
round the axis of the cylinder till the 
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whole space is filled up. A close 
cover is fixed’ on at each end, and the 
whole Kurda is very neatly finished, 
painted on the outside with allego- 
rical representations, or Indian prdy- 
ers, and varnished. This cylinder is 
fastened upright in a frame by the 
axis; so that the Jsiter, by means of 
a wheel attached to it below, may be 
set a-going with a string, and with a 
slight pull kept in a constant rotatory 
motion. When this cylinder is large, 
another twice as small, and filled with 
Writing, is fixed for ornament on the 
top of it.. The inscriptions on sach 
prayer-wheels commonly consist of 
masses for souls, psalms, and the six 
great general litanies, in which the 
most moving petitions are preferred 
for the welfare of all creatures. The 
text they sometimes repeat a hundred 
er even a thousand times, attributing 
from superstition a proportionably 
augmented effect to this repetition, 
and believing that by these frequent 
copies, combined with their thousands 
of revolutions, they will prove so 
mueh the more efficacious.. -You fre- 
quently see, as well on the habitations 
ef the priests as on the whole roof of 
the temple, small Kurda placed close 
to each other, in rows, by way, of 
ornament y= and not only over the 
gates, but likewise in the fields, frames 
set up expressly fur these praying- 
machines, which, instead of being 
moved by a string, are turned by means 
of four sails, shaped and hollowed out 
like spoons, by the wind. 

Other similar Kurda are fastened to 
sticks of moderate thickness ; a lead- 
en weight is then fastened to the cy- 
linder by a string, which, when it is 
once ‘set a-going, keeps it with the 
help of the stick in constant motion. 
Sueh-like — prayer-wheels, —_ neatly 
wreusht, are fastened upon short 
sticks to a small wooden pedestal, and 
stand upon the altars for the use of 
pious persons. While the prayer- 
wheel 1s thus turned round with one 
hand, the devotee takes the rosary i 
the other, and at the same time re- 
peats penitential psalms. 

A fourth kind of these Kurda is 
constructed on the same principle as 
those which are tarned by wind; only 
it is somewhat smaller, and the frame 
is adapted to be hung by a cord in 
the chimneys of the habitations or 
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huts of the Mongols. When there 
is a good fire, they are likewise set in 
motion by the smoke and the current 
of air, and continue to turn round as 
long as the fire is kept up. 

A fifth kind of Kurda is erected on 
a small stream of water, upon a foun- 
dation like that of a mill, over which 
a sinall house is built to protect it 
from the weather. By means of the 
whee] attached to it, and the current, 
the cylinder is in Jike manner kept in 
a constant circular motion. Thése 
water-Kurda are commonly cons 
structed on a large scale, and main- 
tained at. joint expense of the inha« 
bitants of.a whole district. They have 
a reference to all aquatic animals, 
whether alive or dead, whose temporal 
and eternal happiness is the aim of 
the writings contdined in them: in 
like manner as the object of the fire: 
Kurda is the salvation of the souls of 
all animals suffering by fire. 

The allegorical representations of 
the holy, divite-human genii and 
symbols.constitute a particular species 
of ornamentof the altars. -Of these 
there are two classes; the Dolon Er- 
denih, or seven jewels, and the Nats 
man Takkil, or eight altar-pieces; 
They form two distinct sets, and are 
either made of metal fixed on pes 


destals and gilded, or of paste beamtis - 


fully painted and varnished, and placed 
upon the altars. The chief,-or the 
seven jewels, are: First, the figure of 
a wheel, Kurda Erdenih, emblemas 
tical of the divine, everlasting, .unine 
terrupted existence of Sehigimunih., 
Secondly, an elephant, Saan Erdenth, 
allegorical of his infinite greatness and 
constancy. Thirdly, ahorse, Morrin 
Erdenih, an emblem of his all-ex- 
celling, rapidly-operating wisdom, 
Fourthly, an armed warrior, Zerrek- 
gien Nojon Erdenih, a symbol of his 
power. Fifthly,a minister, Tuschi- 
mel Erdenih, an allegory of bis so- 
ciability. Sixthly, a beantiful queen, 
Chattun Erdenih, the emblem of his 
charms surpassing all conception. 
Seventhly and jastly, the Bramin sym- 
bol of the philosopbers’ stone, Sinda- 
mani Erdenih*, that is, the posses- 

* The original invention: of. the 
symbol of the philosophers’, stune in- 
disputably belongs to the Bramins. 
‘The precepts of schigimunihare full 
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sion of a temporal and eternal trea- 
sure excelling all other treasures. 

The above-mentioned Naiman Tak- 
kil are likewise com of metal 
or paper in the following manner :— 
1. Sehukker, a very curious , parasol 
or umbrella, alludes to his heavenly 
protection ; and, 2, Dung Burah,a 
spiral posaun, to his all-penetrating, 
attractive and natural voice. 2. Ol- 
sohru Ultussu, an. ingeniously inter- 
twisted ribband, ealled the science of 
unity. 4. Altan Dsagassu, gold 
fishes. These prodigiously large fishes 
are emblematic of his contentment 
withallinsatiableness. 5. Linchowa, 
the lotus, expresses the beauty and 
agreeableness of his countenance. 
6. Bumba, an ewer, has a reference 
to his neck and breast. 7. Sinda- 
manih, the philosophers’ stone, to the 
wonderful works of his hands; and 
8. Kurda, a little wheel, to his feet. 
This symbol is found also in various 
delineations of Schigimunih. 

A third series of similar emblems 
for the decoration of the altar is called 
Falun Kussul. fngeneral they are 
only painted after nature on the front 
of the altar, but sometimes they are 
wrought very neatly in metal, and 
placed upon it. Tabun Kussul is the 
symbol of the five senses. They are 
represented singly, with a lotus for 
their base, and in pictures lying one 
over another inadish. As the matter 
for the formation of all creatures is 
supposed to have been derived from 
of his exertions to obtain possession 
of it, and his final discovery of the 
secret. By the term Sindamanih, or 
the philosopheis’ stone, the Indian 
philosophers understand nothing more 
than the instructive system of ‘di- 
vinely holy; meritorious wisdom with- 
out measure.” Many Indian saints 
bear in their hands an emblem of this 
system, to denote their infinite sanctity. 
In their best pictures we seldom find a 
single, but a triple stone running at 
the’ upper end to a point, and sur- 
rounded. swith the radiant colours of 
the rainbow. Its immediate atmo- 
sphere is suffused with the glow of 
melted metal, whilst-at‘a greater dis- 
tance it exhibits the rainbow-coloured 
and most active of alloflames. Its 
base is an Indian Nymphaea magna in- 
carnata, or lotus. 
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the ocean, so here the waves of the 
sea.and the stem of -a stately plant 
rising from then are made the base 
of the replenished dish. In the mid- 
dle of it are commonly. seen three 
beautifally-coloured apricots, which - 
have been chosen for the emblem of 
taste. On one side lies either a lute 
or the spiral posaun already men- 
tioned, as the symbol of hearing ; and 
on: the other a vessel with coais and 
smoking incense, the emblem of 
smell. At the top is a circular metal 
altar-mirror, to denote sight; and at 
the bottom on either side a very large 
superb veil, the symbol of feeling. 
The stem of the sea-plant with these 
emblems is to be seen in good pic- 
tures of their most revered saints. 
The plant, or rather tree, is so high 
that the image of the saint in the 
middle faces the upper part of it. 
The top of this tree has the appear- 
ance of a bush, in which is repre- 
sented a small figure of a saint: it is 
called Gallarahktscha, and more highly 
venerated thaix any other tree, fe Is 
a tree of paradise, whase nature and 
fruits are accounted inestimable, in- 
corruptible, and divine. 

To the allegorical decorations of the 
temples and altars belong also pietures 
of the mystical emblems of the seven 

lanets and other constellations, which 
owever are smaller and more rare. 

The ordinary decorations of the 


temples and altars are far more sim- 


ple than those for festivals; the most 
splendid are reserved for the white or 
first month of the year. In every 
thing that belongs to the temple and 
altar the white silk Chaddak is intro- 
duced as much as pos#tble. This is a 
gauze from the smallest measure to a 
fathom in length; the most valuable 
pieces come from Tibet; they are 
very neatly ornamented with flowers, 
and texts from the sacred writings are 
wrought on their borders. : 

The rosaries of the Lamas belong 
also to the ornaments of the altars. 
The most common are composed of 
108 corals; and they’ are used not 
only by the priests and ecclesiastical 
communities, but almost every indi- 
vidual amoung the laity is provided with 
such a rosary to assist his devotions, 
The priests carry it continually in their 
hands, or wear it round their necks, 
It is he that formerly a rosary of 
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a thousand corals and another of 
twenty-one were tn fashion, but since 
the time of Schigimunih they have 
both fallen imto disuse. 

Their images of the gods, and the 
pictures of innumerable saints, with 
which their temples are filled, and 
which are met with on al] domestic 
and family altars, are of different 
kinds. Of the former, the small as 
well as the very largest ave of cast 
metal, and very neatly gilt. At the 
foot of the pedestal there is always a 
cavity, in which consecrated, exor- 
cised articles and writings are depo- 
sited, and secured with acover. The 
images of the gods which have been 
stripped of these relics are no longer 
worshipped, but may be restored by 
great Lamas to their former couse- 
quence. The larger are for altars, 
and the smallest of all are worn in 
cases suspended by ribbands to the 
breast: so likewise-are other images 
of the gods made of consecrated 
earth, mixed with the ashes of burned 
Lamas, very “meatiy moulded, and 
either gilt, or painted of a Cinnabar 
red. 

Paintings of the gods, of every size, 
are met with on ali kinds of silks and 
other stuffs, Their execution is va- 
rious, and the rarest on account of 
their excellence are of the highest 
value. You likewise find some of 
curious needle-work ; one of these 
which I saw, and which was very 
large, cost the Mongols, who made 
it themgelves, upwards of a thousand 
rubles. They worship .also figures 
that are either printed black upon 
paper, or merely in outline; but these 
as well as all others must be conse- 
crated. 

Their religions works belong also 
to the most sacred articles of their 
temples. They are either written or 
printed. Now that the Tibetian Lama 
religion has been for some centuries 
propagated in Mongolia, and high 
schools are founded, all the works of 
India and Tibet are not only translated 
into the Mongol language, but like- 
wise cut in the neatest manner in 
wood and printed; so that these na- 
tions, after the example of several 
Chinese Mongolian provinces, per- 
form the whole of their religious 
worship in their mother ‘tongue. 
Their characters are always long and 
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narrow, sometimes small, ahd at 
others of prodigious sige. The large 
hand is always very neatly written, 
with flourished. capitals, and 4, 
like the European, from the lefi te 
the right and from the top to the 
bottom of the page. Every leaf is 
detached, and as the volumes are ne- 
ver stitched. it is numbered on one 
side. The contents of the chapters 
are always plaged in the margin, ei- 
ther on the right or left. Each work 
has a particular title, and at the end 
there is generally an index ato 
to the Tibetian alphabet. The body o 
the work is divided into sections, and 
the latter into chapters. ‘No preface 
or introduction is ever to be found; 
but at the conclusion there is common- 
ly a postscript by the translator, prin- 
ter or publisher, which ‘terminates 
with good wishes for the utility of the 
work. Not only the Mongol books, 
but likewise those of Tibet and India, 
are of the form described above. Kacl 
volume has a thin board on either side. 
When you read, you place these leaves 
if they areof large size om small ta- 
bles before you, and by means of the 
boards you may very conveniently 
grasp the book, which is cat accord- 
ing to their length. ‘The edges of the 
leaves are coloured red or yellow, as 
are also the boards, which are -more- 
over varnished with the strongest 
lacker. With strings of immoderate 
length, either made of silk or neatly 
wrought with other materiais, the 
baoks are tied as tightly as possible 
between their boards. ‘They are be- 
sides wrapped in a particular manner, 
according to the impertance of their 
contents, in a very large silken or 
cotton cover, sometimes doubled. 
These various envelopes are often 
more expensive than the. book itself. 
Over this covering a very long, broad, 
wrought ribband is carried_ several’ 
times rourd, and in this state the sa- 
cred books are exposed to view on. 
the uppermost stage ‘of the altar. 
The rich have particular pieces, stieh 
as massses for soals, penitential psalms 
and litanies, written was the rn 
gold powder on dark blue paper. 
cared. printed works have on the: 
right and Jeft side of the tith-pages 
neatly-engraved representations’ 
the saintsof whom they treat. Every! 
section, sometimes evea every chapter, 
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and the concluding page, are thus de- 
corated.. .The books and manuscripts 
of a religious nature are reverenced as 
divine. A book or print must never 
be rudely handled, or Jaid in a mean 
or dirty place ;_ it must not be siained 
in the lgast ; it must not be touched 
with the skirt of the coat, the edge 
of the shoe, or any impure vessel ; 
neither must it be covered with any 
thing of little value. When sacred 
writings are removed from oue place 
to another, they are fumigated with 
spices, or for wait of these with 
odoriferous herbs. _Whoever would 
look into a holy book must previously 
obtain its blessing by touching it with 
folded hands and bowed head. If | 
person.borrows one, he makes a smal] 
present to the owner, on returning it, 
for incense to fumigate if, or adds 
some new decoration to the cover. 
Near large collections of books a 
small .altar is expressly erected, at 
which offerings are made and incense 
burned for the works. At a public 
removal of them, particular cere- 
monies, accompanied with prayer and 
music, are observed. ‘The literary 
stores. possessed by these people are 
exceedingly copious, and of infinite 
variety ; so that the great number of 
works. with which I am acquainted 
are but a Considerable part of the 
whole of those which the Russian 
Mongols have during a long period of 
time and with great pains collecied. 
All their books, in regard to the sub- 
ject-matter, are of Indian origin, and 
you meet with no alterations in reli- 
gious customs and the service of the 
temples. Now and then, but very 
rarely, explanations and illustrations 
of certain works are produced by the 
patriarchs in Tibet. Their most ex- 
tensive work, taken from the lips of 
Schigimunih by his disciples, is deno- 
minated by these people Gandshuhr, 
or MMireculons Pillar of Religion. It 
consists of 108 prodigious volumes, 
to which belong twelve more of my- 
tholagy, called Jomm, and, with the 
exposition entitled Dandskhuhr, com- 
poses in the whole 240 volumes. No 

rt of their sacred writings is so high- 
Fp veined as this. In all Mongolia 
and Tibet no person can, under a very 
severe penalty, procure or keep this 
work withouf a written perniission 
from the Dalai Lama or the emperor 
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of China. - Hence all the Mongols 
within the Russian frontiers complain 
of its rarity, because they have often 
endeavoured but in vain to obtain it 
at avery great expence’. Agreeably 
even to the ancient precepts of their 
religion, these. sacred writings noust 
not be made generally known before 
their due time, which will be mani- 
fested of itself; because the publi- 
cation of the Gandshuhr is designed 
only for those countries in which this 
faith is to become universal, and be- 
cause many new appearances of anci- 
ent saints are connected with its 
adoption. The whole. work,' how- 
ever, is engraved in the Mongol Jan- 
guage, and printed in two sizes, the 
one in long narrow Indian and the 
other in Chinese folio. Inthe former 
J have seen only the twelve volumes 
of the Jomm; which were more than 
an arschine in length, about six wers- 
chok broad, and each near five wers- 
chok thick. At the reading of these 
books particular ceremonies must be 
observed ; the rich only can yearly: 
detray the heavy expences attendin 

it on account of the great number o 
ecclesiastics required on the occasion, 
and that not without the consent and 
permission of a great Lama. 


Memoirs of the Count pe Cacit- 
osTRO. 


[From Grimam’s Memoits.] 


Authentic Memoirs to illustrate the 
History of Count de Cagliostro. A 
Pamphlet in 12mo. supposed to be 
printed at Basle. : 

S this singular production is not 

at present generally known, we 

are auxious to extract for your amuse- 

ment the most curious parts of its 
contents. 


«« The Count de Cagliostro was 
born without fortune, of ano 
family, with violent passions: he 
was desirous to try if fortune, who 
favours so many people of very mo- 
derate talents, would disdain to smile 
oo him. He began by conferring on* 





* It was not till two years since that 
the Burattes, ithabiting the country 
southward of the Baikal, succeedéd in 
procuring .this Highly-prized. work: - 
from China. 
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himself a title; and that of Count 
appeared the lowest to which his 
meérit ouglit to aspire. He sought in 
the houses of the worst fame at Venice 
a wite suited to his purpose. Unheard- 
of misfortunes had brought a Geno- 
ese Marchioness into those asylums 
of misery, rather than of pleasure. 


A neat and slender figure, a sparkling, 


eye, aneck that would well bear exa- 
mination, a Jight step, sweet breath ; 
such were her natural -advantages. 
Her acquired talents were not infe- 
rior to them; wanton in language, 
profound ia speculations, a caleulaior 
beneath the mash of whim and play- 
fulness, incapable of any good sen- 
timents; in one word,a woman con- 
summiate in the arts of seducing, and 
deceiving, talking of viriue, but 
practising vice, and assuming an ap- 
pearance that imposed upon the mul- 
titude.” 

‘¢ This well matched couple did 
not consider themselves adepts enough 
to try their first fortunes at Paris: we 
are not yet sufficiently expert for that 
country, said the Marchioness, there 
the first swindlersin the world re- 
sort; the court, the city, the clergy, 
the long robe, the finance can buast 
consummate practitioners. She turn- 
ed her thoughts to Russia; they 
wanted money ; the marchioness was 
commissioned to provide it. A croud 
of English wereat that time in Rome ; 
she flew thither with designs upon 
their purses. In one short month 
she realizes five thousand guineas ; 
and although her expenses were also 
considerable, enough remained for 
the purchase of bad diamonds, and 
all the equipage of quackery.” 

Such is the outline of the portrait 
which the author has painted of his 
heroes. He first conducts them into 
Holstein, to pay the famous Count de 
Saint-Germain the homage of their 
desires to become Ais slaves, his apos- 
tles and his martyrs, and to acquire 
some one of the fourteen thousand 
seven hundred secrets which he kept 
locked up in his bosom. ‘This cele- 
erated proficient is net painted in 
inore favourable colours. 

« The Count de Saint-Germain, 
who died-some years since, and is 
already forgotten, was a serious mad- 
man, with yery little wit, some tri- 


fling knowledge of chemistry,* -en- 
dowed neither with the impudence 
which befits a charlatan, nor the elo- 
quence necessary to a fanatic, nor 
the seduction which enchants the 
half-learned. When at Chambéry 
he offered his chemical assistance to 
the Marquis de Bellegarde. They 
set themselves to Work: the crucible 
yielded a substance possessed of the 
colour and weight, though not of the 
ductility of gold. ‘These operations 
were carried on i-an.estate where, 
in the course of seven months, the 
Count was thrice afather. The silver 
plate began to be missing; he’ had 
run in debt on every side; he was 
advised to. depart from thence. At 
Paris the same adventure occurred, 
&e.* 

The Count and Countess de Cagli- 
ostro made their appearanee at Pefers- 
burgh in the quality of physicians, 
There they displayed a rare disinter- 
estedness-; this step met with eom- 
plete success. ‘The Countess was 
twenty years of age, and used to 
speak without the least ‘sensblance of 
affectation of her eldest son, who 
had for a long time been a-captain in 
the Dutch service. “ A phenomenon 
so extraordinary produced adiscussion 
on her age, and it was found that a 
woman whose breath, bosom, teeth 
attested the freshness of -extreme 
youth, already counted more than 
eight lustres. The ladies, as expert 
in diminishing the number of their 
years as the Countess in ‘inereasing 
pers, came to consult in secret the 
depository of the Fountain of Youth. 
The Count distributed his waters and 
lotions ; treasures flowed in upon hifi; 
the ladies did not grow young again ;' 





* This portrait is untrue in many’ 
respects. "The Count de Saint-Ger- 
main appeared to all whe knew him a 
man of much wit. He was possessed 
of that natural eloquence whicly is 
most fitting to seduce; he was very 
well versed in chemistry, and few peo- 
ple were his equals in history. He had» 
the talent of citing in conversation: 
the most important events of -antient: 
history, and: of ‘recownting them ‘as 
we recount the anecdote of the day,s 
with the same details, the same dees 
gree of intercst-and vivatity, ~ > 
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but their lovers assured them that they 
did, and: Cagliostro, was esteemed a 
God.” A great prince became sen- 
sible to the charms of the Countess 
and lavished presents upon her: One 
day she received an order to appear 
before the empress. The Countess 
ave a false account of herself, and 
ied with an address which convinced 
the sovereign. The order to quit 
Russia was accompanied with a pre- 
sent of twenty thousand’ roubles. 
The question concerned achild which 
had disappeared, and another suppo- 
sititious child; the following are the 
particulars.* 

‘*A mother was on the eve of 
losing a beloved child two years old. 
She promised five thousand louis to 
Cagliostro if be could recover her 
infant. He required eight days, Cn 
the:second the illness became more 
alarming ;_ he intreated permission to 
take the child away from home. On 
the fifth day be announced a change 
for the better; onthe eighth he 
pledged himself to the cure, and in 
short .atithe expiration of three weeks 
he returned~an infant to the grateful 
and tender mother. Acertain rumour 
got wind of a child that had been 
bought. Cagliostro eonfessed the in- 
fant that he returned to be supposi- 
titiows, that the true child was deed, 
and that he considered it an act of 
kincness.to deceive the grief of the 
mother for a certain time. Justice 
demanded what had hecome of the 
corpse of the first; Cagliostro con- 
fessed that he burned it to make an 
experiment of regeneration. The 
five thousand louis were required back; 
they had disappeared.” 

On leaving Russia, the Count went 
to Warsaw. ‘The iaugh was, at pre- 
sent, by no means on his side. He 
modestly took up his residence at 
Strasburg; but he ghanged his plan, 
and enlisted on his side the priests and 
the poor. It was to no purpose that 
the gazettes denounced him to the 





* All this again appears apecryphal. 
We know at least that a very great 
lady in Russia was. much astonished 
to learn that a man who could not 


dupe the people who of all others are 
the soonest imposed upon by charla-- 


tans, sheuld bave so perfectly suc- 
ceeded in making dupes in France. 
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small number of reasonable men: 
One of the principal men in the city 
appeared to credit the public reports ; 
Madame de Cagliostro found the 
means of dissuading him, and at the 
same moment immolated and saved 
her husband. 

Paris was the theatre on which 
Cagliostro was destined to make a 
figure. Hethere announced himself 
as the reviver of Egyptian Free-ma- 
sonry, and as one who was_ prepared 
to restore to his brethren the myste- 
ries of Isis and Anubis. ‘* In an in- 
stapt the seventy-two lodges spread 
over that capital were all expectation. 
All the world knows that there isa 
Free-masonry of women, a literary, 
a reformed Free-masonry, and a Free- 
masonry of children. This institution, 
consecrated of old to friendship and 
1o charity, has been metamorphosed 
into academy, lyceum, club, ball- 
room, grand suppers. Struck with 
these abuses the Count Cagliostro 
brought with him the regulations ot 
Egyptian Free-masonry, which Cam- 
byses took in the temple of Apis, 
when he gave orders to sacrifice to 
that caprictous god.” 

The beauty of Madame de Cagli- 
ostro made almost as touch sensation 
as the Egyptian free-masoury. Among 
a crowd of adorers she distinguished 
the Chevalier dOisemont. She then 
became acquainted with Madame de 
la Motte-Valois: You have a lover, 
said this latter-lady, who is very assi- 
duous ; be isa young man; do not 
Jet bis assiduities appear'in company. 
She who aims at celebrity should 
banish from about her those titled 
caterpillars. If, as I rather suspect, 
marriage is hard of digestion to you, 
takea man of distinction. I can give 
youa prince* of a fine figure, although 
rather broken by excesses ; rich, but 
avaricious; full of spirit; insolent, 





*This. is another circumstance 
which should call in question the ve- 
racity of our historian. Madame de 
la Motte had certainly no hand in 
giving M. de Roham to Madame de 
Cagliostro; her husband had infa- 
tuated the mind of the Cardinal long 
before he had any connection with 
Madame de la Motte, and we are as- 
sured that a document was found 
among the papers of M. de Rohaa 
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but amiable; discreet, by no means 
sentimental, but a. man of mere 
words.” Madame de Cagliostro at 
first objected that her husband had 
the secret of being in many places at 
the same time, and of making him- 
self invisible wherever he was. 

While M.de Cagliostro was mak- 
ing the dead sup with the living, his 
wife, worthy of her husband, was 
playing another farce. The wonien, 
curious to excess, were dejected at 
not being admitted to those mysteries, 
and entreated Madame de Cagliostro 
to initiate them. She very coolly 
answered the Duchess de J—-——, 
who was commissioned to make the 
first overtures, that when she should 
have found thirty-six adepts, she 
would begin her course of magic. 
On that very day the list was filled 
up. These were the preliminary 
conditions. 

Ist. That each of the initiated 
should furnish a bundred louis. 

2d. That during nine «ys she 
should abstain from all intercourse 
with her fellow creatures. 

3d, That an oath should be taken 
to submit to every thing prescribed 
them. 

The 17th of August was the grand 
day, Every woman on entering was 
obliged to take off the greater pari of 
her dress, and to put on a white /evite 
with a coloured girdle. There were 
six in black girdles, six in blue, six 
in scarlet, six in nondescript. They 
were then conducted intoa temple 
lighted up, surrounded by thirty-six 
arm chairs covered with black satin. 
Madame de Cagliostro, arrayed in 
white, wasona sort of throne, es- 
corted by two tall figures so artfully 
arrayed that it was difficult to decide 
whether they were spectres, men, or 
women. The light of this room in- 
sensibly grew dim, ahd when objects 
could hardly be discovered, the high 
priestess issued an order to uncover 
the left leg up to the thigh. After 
this discipline, she commanded them 
to raise the right arm, and rest it 
against the next colunin. Then two 
women, each armed “vith a sword, 





which clearly proved more than a 
hundred thousand francs to have heen 
given by his Eminence to the Count 
de Cagliostro. . 


entered, and receiving from Madame 
de Cagliostro some silken chains, tied 
the thirty-six ladies by the arms and 


legs. 

"The grand priestess then explained 
to the initiated that the state in which 
they then were was the symbol of that 
slavery arid dependance in which men 
endeavoured to keep them in so- 
ciety :—** Let us leave them,” she 
added, ‘* to reduce to orderthe chaos 
of their laws; bat be it our part to 
govern opinion, to purify morals, to 
Cultivate wit, to maintait delicacy, 
to diminish the number of the un- 
fortunate. These cares are* quite as 
important as those of deciding on 
foolish quarrels.” 

The ‘bands were then untied, and 
certain trials were announced. The 
candidates were divided into six 
groups, and each eolour was shut up 
in one of the six apartments which 
corresponded with the temple. | it 
was declared, that those who yt 
to the trial sould never enter the 
doors again. Soon after certain men 
entered each apartment, ande a : 
every art of seduction. ‘* Netthet 
reasonings, nor gr oer nor tears, 
nor prayers, nor ir, nor pro- 
Mises had any effect, to such a degree 
do curiosity anda secret hope of sway 
influence women. All again en 
the temple as immeaculateas the grand 
priestess would have desired them.” 
Atter a quarter of an hour's silence, 
a sort of dome opened, and on a large 
golden ball descended a man, naked 
as Adam, holding im his hand aser- 
pent, and bearing on bis head a daz- 
zling flame. ‘He whom you are 
going to hear, ” said the grand priestess, 
js is ay he rpshena ae immortal, the 
divine Cacliostro ;* deposit 
that has been, of all that is: nd of 
all that shail be known by the earth.” 
—* Daughters of the earth,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘* strip off that profave 
cloathing, and if you wish to beat 
truth, shew yourselves like ber.”— 
In an instant the whole assembly was 
naked as your hand. 

If we may believe the historian, the 
pretended genius of truth counselled 
them to abjure a deceitful sex ; ** Let 

* The translator has onjitted a sen 
tence more honouret! in the cmissioa 
than the citation. , 
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the kiss of friendship,” said he at the 
close of his extravagant discourse, 
“‘ announce what. passes ta your 
hearts !" and the high priestess in- 
structed them what was meant by the 
kiss of friendship. 

Such mysteries were very well 
adapted to bring the Count and Count- 
ess de Cagliostro‘into fashion. “He* 
laid hold of the.momeut when eh-* 
thusiasm was at its highest, to lay the 
first stone of Kigyptian free-masonry. 
He announced to the lights of the 
migity East that we could only la- 
bour under a triple vault, that there 
could be neither more nor less «than 
thirteen proficients, that they ought 
to be as pure as the rays of , the sun, 
and respected by calumny itself, with- 
out wife, mistress, or any other source 
of indulgente ; should possess an in- 
come of filty three thousand livres, and 
particularly: that kind of knowledge 
rarely found with large revenues, 

Some notes make this pamphlet 
yet more curious. The different 
classes ‘of our alchymists are there 
alse described. 

“« The unknown ‘chemists retire to 
the faubourg Saint-Marceau. Their 
mania is togtve out that they are per- 
secuted.by the police. Some make 
gold, others fix mercury. Some blow, 
and deublethe size of diamonds, others’ 
compose elixivs.. Some fabricate pow- 
ders, othersdistil waters ; all possess 
treasures;‘and yet all die of hunger. 


A curious Account of some American Tribes. 
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Their language is unintelligible, their 


exterior is that of misery, their habita- 
tion is filthy ahd dark, and when cu- 
riosity draws you for a moment into 
one-of those miserable holes, you 
perceive’ in a commer a vicious looking 
wretch who has the appearance of a 
sorceress, and who guards the labora- 
tory while the chemist is looking 
abroad for dupes. The more cele- 
brated adepts have superb laboratories, 
furnished with costly instruments and 
vessels of much value. Two or three 
apprentices appear as if they were 
working, and when the stranger ar- 
rives then the director displays the 
hope of realizing the most important 
secrets ;“he shews him the most for- 
tunate beginnings: he promises him 
that the third moon will see—to see 
is a term of art which says a hundred 
times more than can be expressed. 
There are, however, some beings who 
confound incredulity itself. They 
have neither estates, ‘nor contracts, 
nor family, nor trade, and yet they 
live, and keep up a. certain. expense ; 
strangers to stock-jobbing, to the in- 
trigues of women, where could they 
find such constant supplies?» The 
inspectors of coins agree that a sort 
of gold is brought to them which has 
been made by human hands. In one 
word, there are things too clear to be 
disbelieved, and too obscure to be 
adopted.” ’ 





A curious AccounT of some AMERICAN TRIBES. 


(Prom Lewis and Clarke’s Travels to the Source of the Missouri River. 


The public are at length gratified by the publication, in this country, of the 
Journal kept by Captains Lewis and Clarke, during thetr extraordinary and 
interesting journey; a journey singularly important, both as it regards the 


interests of commerce and the enlargement of science. 


No time has been lost 


by the London publishers in their laudable anziety to gratify the public cu- 
riosily, by reprinting the present volume, which will amply gratify that curiosity 


anits details, The following extract, 


evhibiting the peculiarities of manners 


and customs in the principal tribes inhabiting the banks of the Missouri, 


seemed best adapted for attracting the 


attention of the gencral reader, and for 


the purposes of selection, because it’ siands unconnected with any precedent or. - 


subsequent details. 


UESDAY, 21. Two of the 

hunters came back with three 

elk, which form a timely addition to 
Univinsat MaG. Vou. XXI. 


our stock of provisions. The Indian 

visitors left us at twelve o'cig’k ; 
The Killamucks, Clatsovs, Chin- 
30 
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nooks, and Cathlamahs, the four 
neighbouring nations with whon we 
have had most intercourse, preserve a 
general.resemblance in person, dress, 
aud ,»manners. . They are commonly 
of adiminutive stature, badly shaped. 
and their appearance by no means 
prepossessing. ‘They have broad 
thick flat feet, thick ankles,’ and 
crooked legs: the last of, which de- 
formities is to be ascribed, in part, to 
the universal practice of squatting, or 
sitting on the calves of their legs and 
heels, and also to the tight bundages 
of beads and strings worn round the 
ankles, by the women, which pre- 
vent the circulation of the blood, and 
render the Jegs, of the femaies, par- 
ticularly, ill shaped and swollen. The 
complexion is the usual copper co- 
Joured brown of the North American 
tribes, though the complexion is_ra- 
ther lighter than that of the Indians 
of the Missouri, and the frontier of 
the United States: the mouth is wide 
and the lips thick ; the nose of a mo- 
derate size, fleshy, wide at the extre- 
mities, with large nostrils, and ge- 
herally low between the eyes, though 
there are rare instances of high aqua- 
line noses; the eyes are generally 
black, though we occasionally see 
them of a dark yellowish brown, 
with a black pupil. But the most 
distinguishing part of their physiog- 
nomy,; is the peculiar flatness and 
width of their forehead, a pecuharity 
whith they owe to one of those cus- 
toms by which nature is sacrificed to 
fantastic ideas of beauty. ‘he cus- 
tom, indeed of fattening the head 
by artificial pressure during infancy, 
prevails among all the nations we have 
seen west of the Rocky mountains. 
To the éast of that barrier, the fashi- 
on isso perfectly unknown, that there 
the western Indians, with the ex- 
ception of the Alliatan or Snake 
nation, are designated by the com- 
men name of Flatheads. Vhis sin- 
gular -usage, which nature could 
scarcely seem to suggest to remote 
nations, might perhaps incline us to 
believe in the common and »Rot very 
_ancient origin of all the western -na- 
tions, Such an opinion might well 
accommodate itself with the fact, that 
while on the lower parts of the Co- 
Jumbia, both sexes are universally 
‘G@atheads, the custom diminishes in 
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receding eastward, from the cotnmon 
centre of the infection, tili among the 
remoter tribes. near the mountains, 
nature recovers her rights, and the 
wasted folly is confined to a_ few fe- 
males.. Such opinions, however, are 
corrected or weakened by considering 
that the flattening of the head is not, 
in-fact, peculiar to that part of the 
continent, since it was among the 
first objects which struck the atten- 
tion of Columbus, 

But wherever it may haye begun, 
the practice is universal among these 
nations. Soon after the birth of her 
child, the mother, anxious to procure 
for her infant the recommendation of 
a broad forehead, places it in the 
compressing rhachive, where it is 
kept for ten or twelve months ; nent 
the females remain longer than t 
boys. The operation is so gradual, 
that it is not attended with pain; but 
the impression is deep and permanent, 
The heads of the children, when they 
are released from the bandage, are 
not more than two inches thick about 
the upper edge of the forebead, and 
still thinner above; nor with all its 
efforts can nature ever restore its 
shape; the heads of grown persons 
being often in a straight line from the 
nose to the top of the forehead. 

The haiv of both sexes is parted at 
the tep of the head, and thence falls 
loosely behind the ears, over the back 
and shoulders. They use combs, of 
which they are very fond, and, indeed, 
contrive without the aid of them, to 
keep their hair in very-.good order, 
The dress of the man consists of a 
small robe, reaching to the middle of 
the thigh, tied by a string across the 
breast, with its corners hangtog loose- 
ly over their arms. ‘These robes are, 
in general, composed of the skins of 
a small animal, which we have sup- 
posed to be the brown mungo. They 
have, besides, those of the tiger, cat, 
deer, panther, bear, and elk, which 
last is principally ased in war parties. 
Sometimes they have a blanket woven 
with the fingers, from the wool of 
their native sheep; occasionally a 
mat is thrown over them to keep off 
rain; but dxcept this robe, they have 
no other article of clothing during 
winter or summyr, so that every part 
of the body, but the back and shoul- 
ders, is exposed to view, They ate 
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very fond of the dress of the whites, 
whom they call pashisheooks or cloth- 


A curious Aceount of 


men; and whenever they can pro- 
cure any clothes, wear them in our 
manner: the only article, indeed, 
which we have not seen among them 
is the shoe. 

The robe of the women is like that 
worn by the ‘men, except that'it does 
not reach below the waist. T..ose 
most esteemed are made of strips of 
sea-otter skin, which being twisted 
are interwoven with silk-grass, or the 


bark of the white cedar, ‘in-such’ a’ 


manner that the fur appears equally 
on both sides, so as to form a soft and 
warm covering. The skins of the 
racoon or beaver are also employed in 
the same way, though on other occa- 
sions these skins ate simply dressed 
in the hair, and worn without further 
preparation. The - garment which 
covers the body from the waist as low 
as the knee before and the thigh be- 
described, 


of white cedar, the twisted cords of 
silk Bras, or of flags and rushes. 
Neither leggings nor moccasins are 
ever used, the mildress of the clinzate 
hot requiring them as a security from 

weather, and their being so mach 
in'the water rendering therm an ih- 
cumpbrance.. The only covering for 
th€*head is a hat made of bear-grass> 
and the bark of cedar, interwoven in 
a conic form, with a knob of the 
same $hape at the top. It has ho 
brim, but is held on the head by a 
string passing under the chin, ,and 
tied to-a small rim inside of the hat. 
The colours are generally black and 


white only, and these ‘are made into’ 


squares, triangles, and somctiines rude 
figures of canoes and seamen har- 
pooning whales. This is all the usual 
ress of females; but if the weather 
be unusually severe, they adda vest 
formed of skins like the robe, tied 
behind, without any shoulder-straps 
to keep it up. As this vest covers the 
body from the armpits to the waist, it 
conceals the breast, but on all other 
occasions they are suffered to remain 
loose and éxposed, and present, in 
old women especially, a most dis- 
gusting appearance. 
Sometimes,.though not often, they 
mark their skins by puncturing and 
jntroduging some toloured matter : 
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this ornament is chiefly confined to 
the women, who imprint on their 
legs and arms, circular or parallel dots, 
On the arm of one of the squaws we 
read the name of J. Bowman, appa- 
rently a trader who visits the mouth 
of tle Columbia. The favonrite de- 
cotation however of both sexes, are 
the common coarse blue or white 
beads, Which are folded very tiglitly 
round their wrists and ankles, to the 
width: of three or four ‘inches, arid 
worn in large loose rolls round the 
neck, or in the shape of ear-rings, or 
han ing from the nose, which last 
mode is peculiar to the men. ‘Phere 
is also a. species of wampim very 
much jf use, which seems to be worn 
in its nattiral form without ahy pre- 
paration. Its shape is a cone some- 
what curved, about the size of | a ra- 
ven’s quill at the base, and tapering to 
a point, its whole length being from 
one to two anda half inches, and 
white, smooth, hard, and ‘thin. A 
small thread is passed ‘throngh it, atid 
the wampum, is cither suspended from 
the nose, or passed through the car- 
tilage horizontally, and forms a ting, 
from Which other ornaments hang. 
This wampum is employed ‘in the 
same way as the beads, but is the fa- 
vourite decoration for the noses of the 
men, The men also use collats made 
of bears’ claws, the women and chil- 
dren those of elks tusks, and both 
sexes are adorned with bracelets of 
copper, iron, or brass, in Vvarioyts 
forms. 

Yet all these decorations are una- 
vailing to conceal the deformities of 
nature and the extravagance of fashi- 
on; nor have we seen any more dis- 
gusting object than a Chinnook or 

latsop beauty in full attire. Their 
broad flat foreheads, their falling 
breasts, their ill-shaped limbs, the 
awkwardness of their positions, and 
the filth which intrudes through their 
finery; all these render a Chinnook 


some American Tribes, 


or Clatsop beauty in full’ attire, one - 


of the most disgusting objects in na- 
ture. Fortanately this cireqmstance 
conspired with the low diet and labo- 
ricus exercise of our men, to protect 
them from the persevering Hlantr 

of the fair sex, whose kindness al- 
ways exceeded the ordinary courtesies 
of hospitality. age ho people, 
as oe among all Indians, the 
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prostitution of unmarried women is 
so far from being considered criminal 
or improper that the females them- 
selyes solicit the favours of the other 
sex, witlr the entire approbation of 
their friends and connexions. The 
person: is in fact often the only pro- 
perty of a young female, and is there- 
fore the medium of trade, the re- 
turn for presents, and the reward for 
services. In most cases, however, 
the female is “so much at the disposal 
of her- husband or parent, that she is 
farmed out for hire. The Chinnook 
woman, who brought her six female 
relations to our camp, had regular 
prices, proportioned to the beauty of 
each female ; and among all the tribes, 
a man will lend his wife or daughter 
for a fish-hook or a strand of beads. 
To decline an offer of this sort is in- 
deed to- disparage the charms of the 
Jady , and therefore gives such offence, 
that although we had occasionally to 
treat the Indians with rigour, nothing 
seemed to irritate both sexes more 
than our refusal to accept the favours 
of the'females. On one occasion we 
were amused: by a Clatsop, who hav- 
ing been cured of some disorder by 
our medical skill, brought his sister as 
a reward for our kindness. The 
young lady was quite anxious to join 
in this expression of her brother's gra- 
titude, and. mortified that we did not 
avail ourselves of it, she could not 
be prevailed on to leave the fort, but 
remained with Chaboneau’s wife, in 
the next room to ours, for two or three 
days, declining all the solicitations of 
the men, till finding, at last, that we 
did-not relent, she went away, re- 
gretuing that her brother's obligations 
were unpaid. 

The little intercourse which the 
men have had with these women is, 
however, sufficient to apprise us of 
the prevalence of the venereal dis- 
ease, with which one cr two of the 
patty had been so much afflicted, as 
to render a salivation necessary. The 
infection in these cases was commu- 
nicated by the -Chinnook women. 
The others do’ not appear to be af- 
flicted with it to any extent: indeed, 
notwithstanding this disorder is cer- 
tainly known to the Indians on the 
Columbia, yet the number of infected 
persons is very inconsiderable. The 
existence of sucha disorder is very 
easily detected, particularly in the 
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men, in their open style of dress; 
et in the whole route down the Co- 
umbia, we have not seen more than 
two or three cases of gonorrheea, and 
about double that. number of lues 
venerea. There do not seem to be 
any simples which areused as speci- 
fics in this disorder, nor is a complete 
cure ever effected. When once a 
ag is seized, the disorderends with 
iis life only ; though from the sim- 
plicity of their diet, and the use of 
certain vegetables, they support it for 
many years with but little inconve- 
nience, and even enjoy tolerable 
health; yet their lite is - always 
abridged by decrepitude or premature 
oldage. The Indians, who are most- 
ly successful in treating this disorder, 
are the Chippeways. Their specifics 
are the root of the Jobelia, and that 
of a species of sumac, common to 
the United States, the neighbourhood 
of the Rocky mountains, and to the 
countries westward, and which # 
readily distinguished by being the 
smallest of “its kind, and by its winged 
rib, ar common footstalk, supportmg 
leaves oppositely pinnate. Decoctions 
of the roots are used very freely, with- 
out any limitation, and dre said to 
soften the violence of the ues, and 
even to be sovereigi in the cure of 
the gonorrheea, 

The Clatsops and otber nationge at 
the mouth of the Columbia, e 
visited us with great freedom, and we 
have endeavoured to cultivate their 
intimacy, as well for the purpese of 
acquiring information, as to leave be- 
hind us impressions favourable to onr 
country. Having acquired muely-of 
their language, we are enabled, with 
the assistance of gestures, to hold con- 
versations with great ease. We find 
them inquisitive and loquacious, with 
understandings by no means deficient 
in acuteness, and with very fetentive 
memories ; and though fond of feasts, 
and generally cheerful, they.‘ are-ne- 
ver gay. Every thing they see’ €x- 
cites their attention and’ inquiries, 
but ‘having been accustomed to see 
the whites, nothing appeared to give 
them more astonishment than the air- 
gun. Toall our inquiries they ans- 
wer with gteat intelligence, and the 
conversation rarely slackers, ‘sive 
there is a constant discussioti of the 
events, and trage, and politics, inthe 
little but active circle of Killamucks, 
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Clatsops, Cathlamahs, Wahkiacums, 


and Chinnooks. Among themselves, 
the conversation generally turns on 
subjects of trade, or smoking, or eat- 
ing, or connexion with females, be- 
fore whom this last is spoken of with 
a familiarity which would be in the 
highest degree indecent, if custom 
had not rendered it inoffensive. 

The treatment of women is often 
considered as tbe standard by which 
the moral qualities of savages are to 
be estimated. Our own observation, 
however, induced us to think that the 
importance of the female in savage 
Jife has no necessary relation to the 
virtues of the men, but is regulated 
wholly by their capacity to be useful. 
The Indians, whose treatment of the 
females is mildest, and who pay most 
deference to their opinions, are by no 
means the most distinguished for their 
virtues; nor is this deference at- 
tended by any increase of attachment, 
since they are equally willing with 
the most brutal. husband, to prosti- 
tute their wives tostrangérs. On the 
other hand, the tribes among whom 
ithe women are very much debased, 
possess the loftiest sense of honour, 
the qrestest liberality, and all the good 
qualities of which their situation de- 
amands the exercise. Where the wo- 
men can aid in procuring subsistence 
forthe tribe, they. are treated with 
more equality, and their importance 
is proportioned to the share whichthey 
take in. that labour ; while in countries 
where subsistence is chiefly procured 
by the exertions of the men, the 
women are considered and treated as 
burdens. Thus, among the Clatsops 
and Chinnooks, whe live upon fish and 
roots, which the women are equally 
expert with the men in procuring, 
the former have a rank sod influence 
very rarely found among Indians, 
The females are permitted to speak 
freely before the men, to whom in- 
déed they sometimes address them- 
selves in a tone of authority. “On 
many subjects their judgments and 
opinions are respected, and in matters 
of trade, their advice is generally 
asked and pursued. The labours of 
the family, too, are shared almost 
equally. The men collect wood and 
make fires, assist in cleansing the fish, 
tnake the houses, canoes, and wooden 
utensils; and whenever strangers are 
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to be entertained, or a great feast pre- 
pared, the meats are cooked and served 
up by the men. The peculiar pro- 
vince of the female is to collect roots, 
and to manufactuye the various articles 
which are formed of rushes, flags, 
cedar-bark, and bear-grass; but t 
management of the canoes, and ma- 
ny.of the occupations, which else- 
where devolve wholly on the female, 
are here common to both sexes. 

The observation with regard ta the 
importance of females applies with 
equal force to the treatment of old 
men. Among tribes who subsist by 
hunting, the labours of the chase, 
and the wandering existence to which 
that occupation condemus them, ne- 
cessarily throws the burden of pro- 
curing provisions on the active young 
men. As soon, therefore; asa man 
is unable to pursue the chase, he be- 
gins to withdraw something from the 

recarious supplies of the tribe. Still, 

owever, his counsels may compen- 
sate his want of activity; butin the 
next stage of infirmity, when he can 
no longer travel from camp to camp, 
as the tribe roams about. for subsisi- 
ence, he is then found to be a heavy 
burden. In this situation they are 
abandoned among tbe Sioux, Assini- 
boins, and the bunting tribes on the 
Missouri. As they are setting out for 
some new excursion, where the old 
man is unable to follow, his children, 
or nearest relations, place before him 
a ~ of meat and some water, and 
telling him that he has lived long 
enough, that it is now time for him 
to go home to his relations,. who 
could take better care of him than his 
friends on earth, leave him, without 
remorse, to perish, when his little 
supply is exhausted. The same cus- 
tom is said to prevail among the Min- 
netarees, Ahnahawas, and Ricaras, 
when they are attended by old men 
on their hunting excursions, Yet, 
in their villages, we saw no want of 
kindness to old men. On the con- 
trary, probably because in vill the 
means of more abundant subsistence 
renders such cruelty un , the 
old persons appear to be treated with 
attention, and some. of their feasts, 

rticularly the buffalo danges, were 
intended chiefly as a contribution fo 
the old and infirm. : 

[ To be concluded in our nezt.] 
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Letters from Lorp Ne son to Lapy Hamitron. 
[From the work just published.] 
The private and confidential letters of a man like Nelson, addressed to aperson 
towards whom he was so circumstiunced as Lady Hamilion, cannot but be a 


subject of curtosy and interest, under whatever circumstances they may have 


been obtained. The present collection is evidently authentic: more are pro- 


mised : from what motives they have been published we will not inquire. 


Lady 


Hamilian has thought it necessary to disclaim, in the public papers, any pare 
tictvation in the transaction: but-she has forborne to tell how they'passed out 


of her possession, or why, as she derives no profit either directly or inazrectly 


Srom their publicity, she has forborne to adopt legal measures for their sup- 


pression, supposing them to have been fraudutently obtained. 


Sdiet i thy of 


mystery is unequivocally connected with the business. 


: February 3, 1800. 
My Dear Lady Hamilton, 
| | AVINGa Commanierin Chief, 


y I cannot come on ‘shore till I 
have made my manners to him.— 
Times are changed ; but, if he does 
mot come on shore directly, I will not 
wait. ‘ 

In the mean time, I send Allen to 
-inquire how you are.. Send me word, 
for I ami angious to hear of you. It 
has been no fault of mine, that [ 
have.been so long absent. I cannot 
command ;: and, now, only obey. 

Mc. Tyson, and the Consul, have 
not been able to find out the betroth- 
_ed wife of the Priore ; although they 
were three days in their inquiries, 
and desired the Neapolitan Consul 
te send to Pisa. 1 also desired the 
Russian Admiral, as he’ was going to 
Pisa, to inquire if the ‘Countess 
Pouschkin had any Jetters to send 10 
Palermo; but, as I recewed none, I 
take for granted she had none to 
send. 

May God biess you, my dear Lady ; 
and be assured, { ever..am, and shail 
be, your obliged and afteetionate 

Bronte Newson. 


January 28, 1201. 

Whar a fool I was, my deat Lady 
Flamilton, to direct that your cheering 
letters should be directed tor Brix- 
ham! I feel, this day, truly misera- 
ble, in nat having them ; and, I fear, 
they will not come till to-morrow’s 


post. 
What a blockhead, to believe any 
person is so active as myself! ‘I have 


‘sure to brood over them. 


this day got my orders, te put myself 
under Lord St. Vincent's command : 
but, as no order is arrived to man the 
ship, it mast be Friday night, or Sa. 
turday morning, before she ‘can_ sail 
for Torbay. Direct my letters, how, 
to Brixham. 
My eye is very bad. F have had the 
physician of the fleet to examine it, 
He has dirécted me not to wfite, 
(and yet I am forced, this day; “t 
write Lord Spencer; ‘St. Vincent, 
Davison, about my law-suit, % 
bridge, Mr. Locker, ‘&¢. but you are 
the only female! write to ;) ‘not to 
eat any thing but the most simple 
food ; not to toch wine or porters To 
sit in a dark room; to have green 
shades for my eyes—(will you, my 
dear friend, make me one or two? 
Nobody else shall ;)—and’ to bathe 
them in cold water i hour. -£ 
fear, it is the writing has brought on 
this corpplaint. Ry eye is We 
blood ; aiid the film so extended, fliat 
I only seé from the corner farthest 
from ‘my nose. ‘What a fuss about 
my ¢Cotnplaints! Bat, being se % 
frown my sincere friends, I have Tei- 
I have this ménient séen’ “ Nrs. 
Thomson’s friend. Poor fellow tH 


‘sGenis very uneasy and ea! 
€ ni il 


He begs you-to be kind to her} 


T have assured him of your reatlitiess, 
to relieve the.dear good wornatr> and 
believe me, for ever, my dear Lady, 


your’ faithful, attached, ‘and’. affte- 
tionate, sae vit Sh 
Netson ‘& Bronrt. 

I will try and wiite, the’ Dike, a 
line, ~My brother intendéd {6 fave 
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gone off to-morrow afternoon; but — How interesting you letters are! 
this half order may stop him, You cannot write too much, or be 
ab too particular. 1 it 
San Josef, Feb. 16th, 1801. ao theuk ek, ote: 
My dearest Friend, I have just got a letter from the 
Your letters have made me happy, new Ear] at the Admiralty, full of 
to-day; and never again will I scold, compliments. But nothing shall st 
unless you begin, Therefore, pray, my law-suit, and I hoperto cast him. 
never do. My confidence in youis I trust, when I get to Spithead, 
firm asarock * * *  * there will be no difficulty in getting 
* . * * * *  * leave of absence. 
I cannot imagine, who can haye The letters on service are so nume- 
stopped my Sunday’s letter! That it rous, from three days interruption of 





























































































’ has been, is clear: and the seal of the the post, that I must conclude with 
f other has been clearly opéned ; but assuring you, that I am, fot ever, your 
gt y op 3 gy T,y 
this might have happened from letters attached, and unalterably your's, 
sticking together. Ne.son & Bronte. 
f Your’s all came safe; but the  { shall begin a letter at night. 
; numbering of them will point out, ict 
P ry if one is missing. Ido not [Morch, 1891.} 
. t H ’ er ic » , ae % r 
ink tht ting ety partcular” You say, my dears fin, why 
vs Believe me, my dear friend, that po A pet ay Ce ee 
(io a “da wee as 228 put me in the front of the battle, 
be poses ee ad Ma W~ w-=-— a5 and Nelson will be first. I could 
. bawd Mis. U yal foolish .18 2 say more; but will not make you 
2. oak akinaiia ata, si = P- ish PMPs uneasy, knowing the firm friendship 
fo eodideanoaid “Gs pitt ier to ae ye Rive Gon oes . 
“4 Only do as I do, and all will be well; ditwonal og a — to Eoelants 
ca and you will be every thing I wish. fame, if Nelson survives ; and. that 
l thank you for your kindness to . : 
to cor dear Mrs TI: pow ph Almighty Providence, who has hi. 
ple ge An Mhied by he : de god therto protected me in all dangers, 
ore . os Ov ’ rere ; oy 
to friend, who doats on her. sve comeped any beet in the sepen 
een : - ._ battle, will still, if it be his pleasure 
[ send -you'a few lines, wrote in support and assist me . 
Lp) the -Iate gale; which, I think, you *"| preys i ay 
vO will ut Gaapsrove sd Keep me alive, in your and Sir 
ahe eer: William’s remembrance. My last 
eg Though - ’s polish’d verse superior thoughts will be with you both, for 
ton i So : you love and esteem me. I judge 
ne g ensihiiity grace every line 5 ath) earts ht mn. 
on Though her soit Muse be far above all yous hemes oe wae 





May the Great God of Heaven 
praise, ' 


tect anc im! ji 
And female tenderness inspire her lays: protect and bless you and him! is 









































thest 
Hout : . the fervent prayer of your and Sir 
ba Deign to receive, though unadoru’d = William's unalterable friend, till 
Lb Bo By the por tic art, death . : 
, The rude expressions which bespeak vey site 
A Sailor’s untaught heart! 
£ Mods on 
A heart susceptible, sincere, and true ; Mesittin LNs Lng. Shee 





A beart, by fate, arid nature, torn in two: My dear Emma! dearest, best, 
One half, to duty and his country due; Friend of Nelson, 

The other, better half, to love and you! Sir William is arrived, and well 
Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign remember me kindly to bim. i 
The empire of the sea; should have bad the pleasure of seein 
Than Henry shallrenonnee his faith, him, but for one of my lords and 
And pliyhted vows, to thee masters, Troubridge; therefore, T am 

And waves on waves shall cease to roll, Sute, neither you or Sir William will ~ 


















































And tides forget to flow ; feel obliged to him. 
Ere-thy true Henry’s constant love, The weather is very bad, and I any 
Or ebb, or change, shall know. _ very sea-sick, I cannot answer your 
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letter, probably ; but Iam writing a to me than he is. These ladies, he. 
line, to.get on shore, if possible: in- told me afterwards, were his rela- 
deed, I hardly expect that your letter. tions. 
can get afloat. I have just got your letters; many 
lentreat you, my dear friend, to thanks for them! You do not-say, 
wotk hard for me, and get the house in the end, Sir William is arrived. 
and furniture; and I will beso happy’ Jam glad that you approve. You 
to lend it to you and Sir William ! may rely, my dear friend, that 1 will 
Therefore, if you was to take the not run any unnecessary risk! No 
Duke’s house, a cake house, open to more boat work,I promise you; but, 
every body he pleases, you had better ever, your attached and. faithful 
aid such our eeemea aati) Wey enener Sceeee 
c : : ’ asi 
did not the Duke mint Sir Williaws, To the Duke, and Lord William, 
when he wanted his assistance? why S4Y every thing which is kind; and 
not have saved you from the distress, '0 Mrs. Nelson. ‘ . 
which Sir William must every day _ 14m so dreadful sea-sick, that I 
feel, in. knowing that his excellent C40not bold up my head ! 
wife sold her jewels to get a house - -- 
for png whilst his — oo Amazon, October 15th, 1801. 
great as they are in the foolsh worlds ° 
eye, would have left a man of his My dearest Friend, 
respectability and age, to have lodged _1 Have just received all your letters 
in the streets. Did the Duke, or any Of yesterday, and the one sent from 
of them, give him a house éhén ? the post at Merton; and, also,one 
Forgive me! you know if any thing pre i st Ror te 
sticks in my throat, it must out. Sir 4. gi. William ‘cnt resterday. . 
William owes his life to you; which, 10" pot utoee byl aden 
I believe, he will never forget. gf xy canes y 5 rt 
To return to the house—The fur- , Phe Admiralty will not give me 
niture inust be bought with it; and leave till the 24d; and, then, only 
4 ten days. What a set of beasts! 


the sooner it is done, the better I 
shall like it. ; My cold is now got into my head ; 
Oh ! how bad the weather is! pom — peng pain py 
: i # eeth, that I cannot hold up my: 
ole devs bere, wanted to plague Sst hone of the crs fda i 
dinner; but 1 would have seen them sonar 4 my ergy therefore, ity 
damned, before they should have eS ee ee wg fr 9 : 
come in. ‘The Countess Montmorris, . And yet, I think, upon considera- 
Lady this, that, and t'other, came tion, that I will send opallamy things, 
along-side, a Mr. Lubbock with them, 20d take my chance as. to their send- 
to desire they might come in, I sent ing me down again. Wat do you 
word, I was so busy that no persons think? At all events, every thing 
could be admitted, as my time was €xcept my bed. I have table-spoons, 
employed ii the King’s service. Then forks, every thing; at least, 1 shall 
they sent their names, which I cared mam soon, two hundred  pouwds 
not for: and sent Captain Gore, to Worth. : Pate 
say it was finpamibhes and that, if . What a b—— that Miss Kaight is! 
they wanted to see a ship, they bad As to the other, | care aipt what she 
better go to the Overyssel (a sixty. 5?Y5; ei eee 
fous it the Downs.) They said, no; ae pons dew aaah Bat 
aad enti ore of this, when we meet: svbsich 
they wanted to see me. However, will be Friday, the 23d, at farthest; 


I was stout, and will not be shewn | . 2 ’ 
about like a deast! and away they if possible, the 22d. But, the glide 
miralty are bard upen me, 


went. 

I believe Captain Gore wishes me — I am sorry to -hear.that you hav 
out of his ship; for the ladies admire been ill: and my coklis so dreadtal 
him, I am told; very much: bunt, bad, that I cannot bold wp mg head; 
however, no Captain could be kindet aud am so damned -stupid thar og 
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letter. eh eg 
Admiral Latwiat is going to 

Portsmouth. Sir Williara Parker is 

going to be tried, for something. 
Make’ my kindest respects to Sir 


The Gleaner. 
must, my dear friend, forgive my. 


4p1 


William; and believe. me, ever; 
your’s, most faithfully, 


Necson & Bronte. 


I have wrote a line to.Merton. 
_ Excuse my letter. 


THE GLEANER. 


THE OEDIPUS JUDAICUS. 


HIS work, by Sir W. Drum- 

mond, printed only for private 
distribution, having caused much ob- 
servation. among the friends and ene- 
mies of Revelation, the following is a 
brief account of it. It is a bandsome- 
ly printed octavo volume, of nearly 
500 pages. In a long preface the au- 
thor professes to explain the Jewish 
scriptures, mud restore them to their 
original meaning: this, he contends, 
must be rative, because the literal 
sense is frequently absurd. The Pen- 
tateuch, &c. according to him, are 
merely allegorical records of science, 
principally relative to astronomy, 
which, under the guise and outward 
form of historical narration, were 
ouce perfectly understood by the 
learned, but miisunderstood by the 
whole of the Jewish and Christian 
world of modern times. To solve 
these difficulties, and explain the rid- 
dle Which has been so long concealed 
from the ignorant multitude, Sir W. 
Drummond now comes forward with 
the Ocdipus Judaicus! the resolver 
of the Jewish enigma, the Hebrew 
sphinx. ‘I pretend,” says he, ‘that 
the ancient Jews had their exteric 
Gnward) and their exoteric (outward) 
doctrines ; they concealed the former 
under innumerable types and sym- 
bols."”” In another place he says, ‘‘ I 
recollect that Moses was learned in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians, and I 
expect to find traces of that wisdom 
in. his works, The learned among 
the ancient Egyptians were pore 
Theists, as Cudworth has proyed.”— 
The first dissertation professes to ex- 
plain the 49th chapter of Genesis, 
containing Jacob’s blessing of his 
twelve sons: this is deemed by the 
author to be wholly.astronomical. He 
says, ‘ at this day the three great stars 
in Orion are called Jacob's staff, and 
the milky way is tamiliarly. termed 
Jacob's ladder. _ Jacob, in short, is an 
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astrologer ; and as he lived at a time 
when mankind were almost univer- 
sally addicted to astrology, it was ex- 
tremely natural that he should typify 
the future fortunes of his family by 
allusions to the celestial bodies.” “The 
twelve sons of Jacob are the signs of 
the Zodiac. The author goes on from 
the supposed allegorical words of Ja- 
cob to discover the individual sign re- 
presented by each of the brethren ; a 
few instances will suffice as a speci- 
men. 

Reuben, thou art my first born.— 
According to Aben Ezra, the figure 
of a man was painted on the ensign 
of Reuben, and this man is supposed 
by Kirchner to have been Aquarius. 
The terms first born and beginning of 
strength apply very well to the sun in 
the beginning of his course, after he 
has passed the winter solstice. The 
sign of Aquarius is also typified by a 
man with a pitcher, whence he pours 
forth water. Reuben is said to be 
unstable as water. The sign Cancer 
is attributed to Isachar, because he is 
a strong ass; and in Cancer, says 
Dupuis, we find some stars called /es 
Gnes, Zebslon is Sagittarius, because 
itis said his Lorder shall Le upon Zi- 
don; and the Hebrew Tsidon may be 
rendered the great hunter. Dan is a 
serpent in the way; and the head of 
the scorpion, ascending with the heels 
of the constellation Centaur, is sup- 
posed typified by the words, Ae Liteth 
the horse's heels. 

Sir W. Drummond has collected 
together all the ancient plgnispheres 
and zodiacs which have come down 
to us; he has also obtained vocahu- 
laries of the Hebrew, the Chaldaic, 
the Syriac, and other ‘ancient lan- 

uages. With these materials in one 

and, he takes the 49th of Genesis in 
the other, and seeks for an astrono- 
mical sense fo the words of the Jewish 
historian. 

ane second dissertation discusses 

3 
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the wars of the nations of Canaan in 
the 14th of Genesis, previously to its 
occupation by the Jews. This Sir W. 
regards as referring to the errors and 
consequent reformation of the calen- 
dar. The Egyptians calculated only 
360 days to the solar year; the five 
days omitted are the five rebel kings 
of the Jewish allegory ; the four who 
oppose them are the four seasons or 
Complete year. ‘The youbles and the 
combats related typifl the confusion 
and the encounters among the hea- 
venly bodies arising from this miscal- 
culation. Lot is the moon; Abra- 
hain, the sun; and ChedorJaomer, 
King of Elam, is the ecliptic, because 
his name has been rendered by Jona- 
than in his Targum, ‘‘ This is the li- 
gament revolving itself round the 
sheaves.” 

The third dissertation examines the 
tabernacle and the temple, the “ lia- 
tels, curtains, fringes, rings, tongs, 
tables, dishes, spoons, and_candle- 
sticks,” in all of which Sir W. disco- 
Vers scientific knowledge and- astro- 
norical allusions. 

The fourth dissertation relates to 
the supposed entrance of the Israelites 
into the land of Canaan. In this 
book the author discovers a confuta- 
tion of the doctritie of Isabaisni, or 
the worship of the stars, and other 
errors common among the Egyptians. 

The fifth is an outline of a com- 
mentary on the book of Judges — 
Samson is the sun; “he had it. ap- 
pears seven locks, and these answer, 
in number at least, to the seven pla- 
hets.” Towards the end Sir W. adds, 
** As I write for scholars, hints are 
sufficient; and therefore I leave them 
to fill up the canvas where my sketches 
are unfinished.” 

The sixth is ‘‘a short dissertation 
concerning the ‘‘ Paschal Lamb,” 
which is to be considered as 2 memo- 
rial of the transit (or passover} of the 
equinoxial sun, from the sign of the 
bull to that of the ram or lamb. 

Sir W. Drummond, though an in- 
genious and fanciful imitater of Vol- 
ney, we presume will never make 
haifa dozen converts. 


ERRING, SECUNDEM ARTEM. 


Madame de having lately an 
Mvitation to dinner with a large party 


The Gleaner. 


[Junz 


of politica} and literary characters at 
the country-house of one of our mi- 
nisters, not above fourteen miles from 
town, prepared to meet the journey 
in all the forms of scientific arrange- 
ment. The-dinnet hour was seven 
o'clock: accordingly, a post-chaise 
and four were ordered precisely at 
five, when the lady stepped into it, 
accoutredé with a map of the road, a 
pair of compasses, &¢ On the head 
postiliow asking her ladyship where 
she would be driven to, she told him 
her fina) destination; but, looking at 
her map for some time, ordered him 
to drive first to such a stage. ‘* Oh! 
that’s a round about way, my lady.” 
‘*No matter for that; do as you are 
ordered.” The postilion obeyed. At 
that stage she looked at her map 
again, and ordered him‘ to drive to 
another. The postilion again remor- 
strated, but in vain; the lady would 
proceed by a and compass ; and in 
this circuitous but scientific route her 
ladyship arrived at her final destina- 
tion at half-past eight o'clock, after 
keeping the company waiting for her 
above an hour and a balf. 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE AMONG THE 
PATAGONIANS. 


This they have reduced to a very 
narrow compass: it embraces nothing 
beyond vomiting and blood-letting. 
These must answer all cases and pur- 
poses. Their way of bleeding is to 
give a good chop with some edge. tool 
or other in the part affected, bewdeg, 
arm, or face. Their mode of pro- 
curing a vomit is to thrust an arrow 
a foot and a half down the throat, 
which speedily produces the desired 
effect.— Magellan's Voyage. 


A REPARTEE, 

Thomas Bradbury was renowned 
fer orthodoxy, wit, and viralence ; 
and once preaching at Pinner’s Hall, 
and being hissed by some of fis an- 
ditors, he snid to one of his friénds, 
who was much affected, ‘ You need 
not be concerned: it is quite natural. 
You know we have been’ bruising 
the old Serpent, and no wonder you 
hear the hissing of the generation of 
vipers.’ 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Ope on the Deviverance of Ev- 
rove. By J. H. Merivare, Esq. 
1814. ‘ppr 12. 

6 ye great transactions of the Jast 

three months are well worthy 

of poetic celebration, if there existed 
among us ove so gifted with true in- 
spiration that his muse might equal 
his subject. Such a one, ourter, 
we certainly have not, at jeast-ameng 
those whose productions rank high in 
piosent popularity: what nameless 
ard, slumbering yet in obscurity, 
unconscious of his powers, may be 
destined to arise, we presyme not to 
anticipate. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that we are equally destitute of 
all attempts to commemorate a series 
of events unparalleled in any period 
of the world’s history. A crowd of 
minor bardlings have seized the lyre, 
and streck its strings with unequal 
melody and art. Among these we 
reckon Mr. Merivale, who has mo- 
destly contented himself with bestow- 
ing eight pages upon the deliverance 
of Europe. He no doubt feels the 
glorious moment with more enthu- 
siasm than he has power to express 

it; and is, we are willing to hope, a 

much better patrivt than poet. Such 

an ode as the present wquld have ap- 
peared very respectably in the Parnas- 
sian corner of a Magazine, but loses 


all its r tability when obtruded 


naked and forlorn. upon the public - 


eye. A few stanzas will be suffi- 
cient to determine the quality of this 
attempt, and perhaps to prejudge 
what may be expected from a larger 
work announced by Mr, Merivale. 


Rejoice, Kings of the Earth !— 
But with a temperate mirth. 


Ye kept your onward course 
With unremitting force, 
And to the distant goal united press’d, 
The Soldier’s bed, the Soldier’s fare, 
His dangers, wants, and toils, alike re- 
sulved to shares 


And more,—that when at length, 
Exyulting in your streyzih, 

In Tyranny o’erthrowa and Victory won, 
Before you lowiy laid 
Your dancing eyes survey’d 

The prostrate form of humbled Babylon, 
Ye cried “ Enough!”’ and at the word 

Vengeance put out her torch, and Slaugh- 
ter shegthed his sword: 


Princes, be this your praise! 
And ne’er in after days 
Let Faction rude that spotless praise 
profane; —~ 
Or dare with license bold 
‘The impious falsehood hold, 
That Europe’s genuine Kings have 
ceased to reign, 
And that a weak adulterate race, 
Degenerate from their Sires, pollutes high 
Honvur’s place. 


Breathe, breathe again, ye free, 
The air of Liberty, 

The native air 6f Wisdom Virtue, Joy? 
And, might ye know to keep 
The golden wealth ye reap, 

Nof thirty years of terror and annoy, 
Of mad destructive anarchy 

And pitiless Oppressiop, were'a price tog 
high. © 


Vaulting Ambition! mourn 
Thy bloody laurels torn, 
And ravish'd from thy grasp the sin: 
earn’d prize ; 
Or, if thy meteor fame 
Yet wins the Fool’s acclaim, 
Let him behold thee yok’d,with cow- 
ardice,— 
Then pass with a disdainful smile, 


The trophies ye haye won, the wreaths The blasted, scorn’d poor man of Elba’s 


ye wear,— 
Power with hig red right hand 
And Empire’s despot brand 
Had ne’crachieved those proud rewards 
ye bear; 
But, in one general cause combin’d, 
The People’s vigorous arm, the Monarch’s 
constant mind, 


Yet, that untired by toil, 
Unsway’d by lust of spoil, 
Unimoved by fear, or soft desire of rest, 


rocky Isle.* 
eee 
Bonaparte. 4 Poem. 1814. pp.15, 


f ‘ERE we have a nameless poet, 
and, in reference to the prece-; 


ing one, we may add, a better. The 
author writes in the common heroig 





* The blind old mau of Seio’s rocky Isle, 
P32 Bride of Abydd, 
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couplet, and writes with nore than 
ordinary vigour and tasie. His topics 
may easily be anticipated, but though 
in themselves trite, they are treated 
with a degree of spirit and originality. 
Smail as the poem is, it exhibits com- 
prehension of mind and vigour of lan- 
guage. One or two extracts, in sup- 
port of this opinion, we shail make, 
in justice to the authar and ourselves. 


Heroes of other days! ye mighty dead: 
Who toil’d to glory, and exulting bled; 
Your gallant hearts no selfish thought 
could shake, 

Danger ye brav’d, and brav'’d for danger’s 
sake! 

Princes! who, born to empire, deem’d 
renown 

Most cheaply won, at risk of life and 
crown ; 

Your’s was a glorious flame! ye greatly 

: dar'd! 

And all your peopie’s perils more than 

-Shar’d } 

What tho’ your falchions swell’d the crim- 
son fleod,— 

Each field of victory, a field of blood,— 

Tho’ every laurel ye in triumph wore, 

Was wet with recent tears, and steep’d in 
gore ; 

Yet was the passion, whose aspiring beam, 

Fair as the meteor’s desultory gleam, 

Caught your young hopes, and lur’d from 
height to height, =~ 

So pure, so void of self, so nobly bright, 

That suff’ring Realms their vows of hate 
revoke, 

Acid kiss the hand that bow’d them to the 
yoke. 

E’en She, ordain‘d to bear to after times 

The sad, th’instructive record of your 
crimes, 

E’en She, the heav’n-born Muse, forsakes 

: her trust ; 

To deeds of blood awards the trophied 
bust ; 

And, baply conscious of a kindred glow, 

Draws o’er each scarlet page a veil of 
snow. 


But thee, base man, no generous warmth 

« inspires! 

No virtue mingles with thy raging fires! 

In thee Aimbition is a fiend-like vice :— 

The brain of phrenzy, and the heart of 
ice. 

Qh! bold in guilt—in havock undis- 
may'd! 

While circling hosts extend their guardian 
shade, ; 

Tyrant! ’tis thine, with cool indifferent 


eye, 
To range the field where mangled thou- 
- sands lie,” 
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And all untoneh’d by Pity’s softening ray, 

There scheme the carnage of a future day : 

But once if Danger pass th’ allotted bound, 

Bursting the-living rampart fix’d around, 

Then sinks thy soul! and as the storm 
roHs near, 

Thy demons, Pride and Vengeanca, quail 
to Fear :— 

Sure, Heav’n in kindness arm’d thy rage 
with pow’r, ‘ 

And turn’d’ thee loose to ravage and de- 
vour, . 

That slaves, who trembled at a Tyraut’s 
nod, 

Might learn how vile the worship and the 
god. 


Well has thy course the high intent ful- 
fill’d! 


E’en atheists own *twas more than man 
that will’d. 

Blood has not stream’d, nor nations wept, 

_ in vain: 

The great example pays an age of pain! 

Mean as thou wert on Egypt’s burnifig 
strand, 

The false deserter of thy helpless band ; 

And meaner still, when Russia saw thee 


fly, 
With quivering lip, and fear-dejected eye, 
Glad to betray, at Fortune’s earliest frown, 
The lives.of myriads to redeem thy own ; 
Yet could not hate itself conceive a close, 
So lost, so abject as thy haseness chose. 


Oh! foul reproach!—The chief inur’d to 
arms, 

Who knew no pleasure but in war's 
alarms, 

Who oft, when Conquest smil’d not on the 
strife, 

Cancell’d with taunts the service of @ 
life, 

At death grows pale:—The man, whose 
lust of sway * 

Not two, the fairest, kingdoms could allay, 

Who, brocking not a tarnish’d diadem, 

Whole hosts devoted for the stolen gem, 

See him all trembling own no foe but 
Death, 

And truck his empire and his fante for 
breath ; 

Content—from those his pride.so lately 
spurn’d, 

To beg the sordid bread submission earn’d. 


Go then! poor breathing monument of 
shame !— 

Immortal infamy shall be tliy fame! 

Live—whilst thou canst; the Muse’reoalis 
her pray’r: 

Thy fate she recks not; ’tis beneath her 
care. [low, 

Too mean for vengeance, and for fear.too 


‘To thy Jone isle, and chee?less mansion, go! 
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Yet think what dire attendants wait thee 
there: 

Terror, Remorse, Derision, and Despair. 

The veriest wretch, by chance compassion 
fed,— 

No mud-built roof to shade his weary 
-head,— 

Shall pass thee by with look of censcious 
pride, 

And laugh to scorn th’ uusceptred Homi- 
cide. 

Another race, ere long, shall vainly seek 

In thy Wan beamless eye, and faded check, 

One trace of him, whose fiery spirit 
pour’d . 

From realm to realm the deluge of the 

sword. 


Or should thy misery find some sccret 

cave, 

Shrouded in rocks, and circled by the 
wave, 

Where never footstep mark’d the savage 
shore, 

Hush’d as the grave— when tempests cease 
to roar; f 

The curse of Cain shall haunt that 
gloomy cell, 

And wrack thy heart with pangs unknown 
to Hell. 

Oft, to thy shudil’ring sight shali Memory 
rear 

The blootl-stain’d vision of thy dread ca- 
reer; 

And as the years in mock procession pass, 

Adismal pageant! o’er the crowded glass, 

Point to that hour, when yet in youth's 

_ fair morn, , 

Ere man and thou to quenchless hate were 
sworn, 

The thrones of Europe bow’d before thy 


fame, 
And France receiv'd thee with a saviour's 
name. 


These are. unquestionably good 
lines, nor are the concluding ones in- 
ferior to them. 


And thou, lost Chief! in spite of all thy 

gfuilt— 

A world defae’d—and blood in torrents 
spilt— 

Fain would the Muse one generous drop 
bestow, 

‘One tear of pity on a prostrate foe: 

But Truth, stern guide! reproves the 
weak desire, * 

And gives to loftier-gims th’ impartial 
lyre, 

Fainly she strives, with curious search, to 
find 

One ‘spot less curst, less hateful in thy 
mind, 

There adi is evil—an unlovely waste— 

By nature branded, and by pow’r debas’d, 


The King against John Mitford, Esq. for Perjury. 
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Fruitful of wrong, and mischievously 


wise, 
Grov'ling in dust, yet gasping at the 
skies. 


Tue Kine (on the Prosecution of 
Viscount and Viscountess Percival) 
against Joan Mit¥orp, Esq. for 

erjury ; a Correct ort of this 
interesting and extraordinary Trial, 
which took place in the Court of 
King's Bench, Guildhall, on Thurs- 
day, the 24th of Feb. 1814, lefore 
the Right Hon. Lord Ellenborough. 
pa, ged with Notes, Observations, 
and original Letters addressed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitford to Viscount- 
ess Perceval, materially elucidating 
the Origin of this Prosecution. 
1814. pp. 166. 


HE details of this trial disclose 

many remarkable features. It 
discloses a princess, caballing for an 
augmented fortune; it discloses a 
peeress managing and intriguing, to 
accomplish the object of, that cabal ; 
and it discloses, in the person of Mr, 
Mitford, a willing instrament to pers 
form the subordinate labours of such 
a scheme, through the further agency 
of venal and interested persons. The 
particular circumstances of the trial 
are too fresh in the memory of the 
public to need the slightest allusion 
to them; and the motive for its pre- 
sent publication seems to be merely 
with a view of discrediting the alle- 
gations of Mr. Mitford by comments 
and assertions in the ‘notes. That, 
hawever, which could not be acconis 
plished by legal evidence in a court 
of justice, will hardly be assumed ag 
established by mere anonymous de« 
clamations. Lady Perceval tampered 
with Mr. Mitford in a way highly 
derogatory to her own character, and 
to the interests of the royal personage 
whom she was Jabouring to serve: 
and Mr. Mitford lent himself to the 
purposes of her ladyship, while he 
calculated upon immunity andreward. 
Both immunity and reward however 
seemed likely to fail, and Mr. Mitford 
then provided for his own security 
by denouncing his employer. What 
is there, in all this, different from the 
common ruptures between. persofis 
associated for mysterious or-unprin 
cipled purposes? The notes, indeed, 
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disclose some parts of Mr. Mitford's 
personal history not very commend- 
able; but to blacken him, will not 
purify the ermine of Lady4Perceval ; 
and so far, therefore, the attempt 
looks more like impotent rage, than 
conscious innocence. 





The Love of Fame. 4 Satire. 1814. 
pp. 39. 
HIS bard tells us, in the fourth 
line, that he is “ inspired by the 
love of fame.” We are afraid the 
goddess will not requite his passion, 


A Sxetcu from Nature. A Hural 
Poem. 1814. 


Vy E have read this little yolume 

with extreme pleasure. The 
author says, it was attempted at an 
** early period of life,” and that it 
describes local scenery, the ** nominal 
allusions” to which are omitted. We 
can only say, that he describes with 
much accuracy, and exhibits a delicacy 
and tenderness of sentiment which 
very often reminded us of Thomson. 
Can he desire higher praise ? 





Locat and riterarny Account of 
LgeaMincton, Warwick, Strat- 
FrorD, Coventry, KENILWORTH, 
Tue Leasowes, Hacrey, Bir- 
MINGHAM, and the surrounding 
Country.—With Remarks on the 
Prospect of Universal Peace. By 
Mr. Pratt, Birmingham. 1814. 

*REXHOUGH this is a work rather 

of partial thax general interest, 
so far at least as relates to its details, 
yet, from the very interesting manner 
in which it is compiled, and the great 
variety of incidental anecdote, lite- 
rary, political, and moral, which it 
contains, and the ingenious reflections 
with which the whole is interspersed, 
it assames somewhat more of a lites 

"rary character than usually belongs to 

works of this description. It would 


not be easy, indeed, to convey, by any 
general character, an adequate notion 
of the miscellaneous contents of this 
little volunte ; but when we add that 
it combines all the local information 
which’ a guide is expected to com- 
mm«nicate,; with a considerable portion 
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of poetical and literary effusions, we 
shall surely -have said enough to re- 
commend it to all those whom busi- 
ness or pleasure conducts to any of 
the places specified in the title-page, 





The Potrricat Memento; or, Ex- 
tracts from _the Speeches, during 
the last Six Years, of near a Hun- 
dred of the most distinguished 
Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, on the Policy, Conduct, and 
— Result, of the War. Bya 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTER, 1 
vol. 16814. 
YF RXHE ingenious novelty of this 
volume will strike-every one; 
and it presents such a mass of confir 
dent absurdity, of unsuccessful pro- 
phecy, and ridiculous assertion, as 
could be brought together in no other 
way but by a digest, such as the pre- 
sent, of opposition speeches in Par 
liament. e are at a loss to con- 
ceiye with what sort of sensation the 
members will peruse this chronicle 
(supposing they have courage to pes 
ruse it), of their own unmitigated 
efforts. to obstruct the machine af 
government, of their idle fulminations 
against ministers, of their solemn as- 
surances of their incapacity, and of 
their pathetic exhortations to save @ 
sinking nation! We could wish-this 
volume to become a sort of ma 
throughout the country, that so the _ 
people of England may know how 
far they are indebted to the A 
and patriotic members of the legis- 
lature, for any part of those glorious 
events, the accomplishment of which 
is now filling not only England, but 
Europe and the world, with exulta- 
tian. Asaspecimen, for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, we shall extraet 
a few passages. 
Mr, BrougHaM. 


May 26, 1812.—On moving for an Ae- 
count of the Duties collected in the 
Loudon Docks. 
**He understood, and he believed: 

his information to be correct, that the 

same vigoroys and efficient govern- 
ment that had guided the councils of 
the country during-the last week, pos- 
sessed again the confidence of. the 
Prince Regent, and expected to regain 
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the confidence of the House of Com- 


mons! If this was true, and his Royal 
Highness was determined to couti- 
nue his confidence to those persons, 
it really became a matter of much 
alarm.” 


Str Fraxcis BurpDettT. 


December 7, 1812.—-On moving to de- 
Ser the Grant to the Marquis of Wel- 
lingtou. 


“He did not wish to undervalue 
the services of Lord Wellington, but 
the victories he had gained in Spain 
had none of the characteristics which 
distinguished those of the Duke of 
Marlborough. Theadvantages which 
that General gained, he retained; yet, 
it was not votil after the decisive bat- 
tle of Blenheim, that Parliament re- 
warded his services. Now, in the Pe- 
ninsula, it had been observed, and by 
military men too, that the Marquis of 
Wellington had brought bis army in- 
to difficulties, but his men had fought 
him out of them again; and that in 
the capture of the fortresses which he 
had won, a waste of life was to be com- 
plained of. ‘This he understood to 
have been the case at Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz, which places had been 
stormed without a breach having been 
previously made. <A similar com- 
plaint he had heard respecting Burgos. 
He did not wish to divide the House 
on the grant; but the wished to move, 
that the consideration. of the grant 
shouid be deferred until some inquiry 
had been made into this extraordinary 
campaign. Hedid not see that flat- 
tering success which the noble lord 
(Lord Castlereagh) thought he saw in 
the siege of Cadiz having been raised 
by the enemy. The cause of Spain 
to him appeared infinitely more hope- 
less that it was at the commencement 
of the campaign. If Lord Welling- 
ton had never marched to Madrid, 
and if he had not gained the battle of 
Salamanca, there would have been in- 
finitely more hope than there was after 
those events had taken place, seeing 
the Spaniards had not joined us with 
that spirit which Ministers deluded 
themselves, and would fain delude the 
House, to believe in existence. ‘The 
reverse of this appeared ‘to him to be 
the fact; and, therefore, he thonght 
the case of the Peninsula more de. 
plorable than ever.” kt 


The Political Memento, 
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April 21, 1809.—In the Debate on 
Earl Grey's motion for an Address on 
the Campaign in Spain and Portugal. 


** God forbid that he should wish to 
pass censure on any set of men, if they 
had not justly deserved it! If his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers’ plans bad been over- 
powered by any unforeseen circum- 
stances, he would have come forward 
as their advocate. But they acted 
without system, and ran head fore- 
most into every thing that was wrong ; 
by which means every thing they un- 
dertook was defeated, and at the end 
they would be lost themselves. That 
loss would be trifling compared with 
the lives of $5,000 men they had en- 
dangered. He was of opinion that it 
would have been better for the service 
of the country, had the men who lost 
their lives in the late campaign, been 
shot in St. James's park. The men 
who were sent to Spain, were sent to’ 
be massacred, without any prospect 
of their being able to do any good. 


Lorp GRENVILLE. 


January 26, 1809.—In reply to the De- 
bate on the Address on the Answer re- 
turned to the Overtures from Erfurth. 


** He declared sincerely, that there 
was not a single medsure adopted by 
Ministers, which, had he been in their 
situation, he would have thought he 
acted right in resorting to; and he 
was equally persuaded, there was not 
one step he would have recommended 
which they would have adopted. He 
did not refer to Spain alone ; he allud- 
ed to their whole conduct since they 
were entrusted with the management 
of affairs.” 


Eart Grey. 


June 8, 1812.—In the conversation on 
the Negociations for forming a New 
Administration. 


“There is no man more anxious 
than myself, as far as is consistent 
with my honour, to outstretch a feeble 
but a ready hand. to save.a sinking 
nation.” 


June 18, 1813.—In the Debate on the 
Address to the Prince Regent. on the 
Treaty with Sweden. ; 

_“* The retreat from Moscow had an- 
nibilated. the mightiest army whieh 


a — —. 
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France had ever sent forth; her pa- 
laces had been filled with lamenta- 
tions, and her lands covered with 
mourning; vet such were the re- 
Sources of that man's (Bonaparte’s) 
mind, such the power of the country 
©ves which he ruled, that he had ab- 
solutely re-created his army, and by 
two great battles, rendered his supre- 
macy in Germany more complete than 
ever. The spring, he thought, ought 
to have witnessed sume attempt at ne- 
gociation. Had such an effort been 
made, the war might have probably 
been happily terminated. The situa- 
tion of Bonaparte had been such, 
that it was likely he would vot have 
refused to attend to moderate propo- 
sitions, had tair offers been made; and 
terms beneficial to every power in 
Europe might have been obtained. 
To the imbecility of Ministers was to 
be ascribed the contrast between the 
present situation of France, and that 
which she exhibited at the close of 
the last campaign. With his noble 
friend (Lord Holland) be agreed that 
an opportunity had been lost, never 
to be recalled.” 


Mr. Ponsonsy. 


February 1,1810.—In the Debate on 
the motion for Thanks to Lord Wel- 
lington for the Victory of Talavera. 
“* He thought the victories in Egypt 

and Maida werc sufficient to establish 

our military famne, without sending 

Lord Wellington to hazard the trea- 

sure of the country, and the valuable 

lives of their soldiers, where no pos- 
sible good could result from it.” 


Noo. 80, 1819.—In the Dedate on the 
Address. 


** Russia had not demanded of us to 
make any exertion in her behalf in the 
north, but in Spain; as exertions made 
by us there, would be more beneficial 
to her and to Europe. Had, then, 
the Noble Lord (Lord Casticrcagh) 
and his colleagues, done in Spain all 
that the resources of England allowed 
them to do ; and still were our pros- 
pects in the Peninsula no brighter 
than they haal represented them to be? 
If so, it was useless to carry further an 
wuprofitable contest. It was useless to 
waste the bliwod and the treaseres of 
England for an object unattainable; 
and it became proved that the power 
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of England was not competent to 
drive the French out of the Penin- 
sula,.” . 

Mr. WHITBREAD. 


January 23, 1810.—In the Debate on 
the Address. = 


**He now turned to the affairs of 
Spain. Even with all his respect for 
Lord Wellington, he could not ap- 
prove of the battle of Talavera—it 
bad no good end, and only tended to 
establish what was never questioned, 
the superior valour of our soldiers. 
Our victories, indeed, were this night 
the particular theme of congratula- 
tion; and Maida, Corunna, Vimiera, 
and Talavera, were held up as monu- 
ments of our,eternal glory. He be- 
held them as so many gladiatorial ex- 
hibitions. None of them were happy 
in their consequences, or beneficial in 
their results. 

*“*The Right Hon. Gent. bad said 
last session, that a battle ought never 
to be risked in Spain until there was 
an efficient government in that coyn- 
try; yet he now recanted the prinei- 
ple, by conferring bonours upon Sir 
Arthur Wellesley—for whom, and for 
the country, it would have been 
much more honourable, bad be never 
changed his name. His cenduct in 
Spain seemed the result of infatu- 
ation.” 


February 1,1810.—In the Debate on 
the Motion for Thanks to Lord Wel- 
linglon, for the Victory of Talavera. 
** Ele would not agree to give a pre- 

miuin to rashness. The Spanish cause 
was now more hopeless than ever. 
Where, then, was the advantage of 
the victory?) He could not agree that 
the army was become stronger since, 
than before its losses; and regarded 
our late continental efforts as calcu- 
lated to sink the military character of 
the country, though they had raised 
that of the soldiery, whose gallantry 
was indisputable.” 


July 1, 1811.—On calling the attention 
of Ministers to the incetements which 
hed been held out to the assassination 
of Bonaparie. 


** With respect to the individual 
who was the immediate vbject of 
these abominable doctrines, was it to 
be believed that Pysovideace, who 
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for inscrutable purposes, had raised 
up that extraordinary man, had led 
him in safety through dangers of every 
description, who had preserved him 
in the field of battle, and who had 
‘shielded him from the knife of the 
assassin—was it to be believed that 
Providence would allow its object.to 
be frustrated by the puny efforts of 
such short-sighted beings, whose pro- 
jects would be as fruitless as they were 
criminal.” 


We have not room for more ex- 
tracts at present; and we shall con- 
clude, by expressing our wonder at 
the forbearance of the author, in the 
many tempting opportunities pre- 
sented to him for satirical castigation. 





OszserRvaTions on the Corn Laws 
and the Corn Traps, in 1813 and 
1814. By Mr. Joun Bnricx- 
woop, Jun. 


i ann is a very able and interesting 
pamphlet. At no period could 
the circulation of these important ob- 
‘servations be more seasonable than at 
the present moment, when the system 
of our Corn Laws is under revision in 
‘Parliament—when the late glorious 
and brilliant events, as astonishing in 
theit magnificence, and rapid in their 
success, as they are delightful and 


‘promising in their consequences, have, 


once more, opened to our view the 
blessings of peace—when, amongst 
other great advantages to society, 
thousands of the most active and ro- 
bust men will be restored to the pur- 
suits of agriculture and manufacture— 
and when immediate effecis must be 
produced on the general consumption, 


“price, and growth of corn, and pro- 


Visions of every denomination. 

_. “It is,” as the intelligent author 
justly observes in his preface, “ es- 
sential to our prosperity, as a state, 
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that our agriculture should be proe 
tected from impolitic competition ; 
and, it is equally due to our arts, ma» 
nufactures, navigation, and trade, as 
‘well as to the public at latge, that 
each should participate in the fits 
about to arise from the present aus+ 
picious times.” 

The subjoined remarks are weil 
worth the notice of our legislators: — 
‘** Tn revising the Corn Laws: for the 


- more just balance of their interests, 


too much attention cannot be be- 
stowed upon divesting them of their 
mysterious character—to their cou- 
taining no regulations or restrictions 
of contingent and uncertain opera- 
tions, that by being rendered simple 
and clearly intelligible, they may 
more effectually assist to enlarge our 
intercourse with foreign nations—for 
the cultivation of general and perma- 
nent friendship, and the promotion of 
public happiness.” 

Our limits will not admit of the 
insertion of extracts from the publi- 
cation itself, which.is written in a clear 
and perspicuous style, and is calcu- 
lated to enforce the recommendation 
of the committee,—‘‘ To render us 
independent of foreign countries, and 
preserve the prices of corn, at the same 
time, both steady and: moderate."— 
May this. most desirable object be 
accomplished-by the wisdom of Par 
liament! The tables, to which re- 
ference is made, shew the amount 
and value of the corn, pulse, flour, 
cattle, sheep, fish, and provisions-of 
every kind, that have been imported 
and exported from the United King- 
dom for ‘several years past, up to the 
date of the latest’ retutns from the 
Custom-house, and contain, in a small 
compass, a vast collection of useful 
information, on a subject which is 
confessedly of vital importance to the 
interest, the prosperity, and the indé- 
pendence of the British empire. 





TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Bartisu Institution. 
HE directors have given notice 
that the three following premi- 
ums are proposed to be given for pic- 
tues by artists of, or resident in the 
United Kingdom, painted in the pre- 
sont year, and sent to the British Gal- 


Universan Mac. Vou. XXI. 


lery, on or before the 19th of January 
next.—Ist, for the best picture in his- 
torical or poetical composition, one 
hundred guineas. 2d, for the next 
best’picture in historical or poetical 
composition, one hubdred guineas. 
3d, . the best landscape, one hun- 
3 
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dred guineas. The directors reserve to 
themselves the power of withholding 
either of the premiums if they think 
proper. A picture being painted by 
commission, will not exclude it from 
competition forthe premium. Any 
picture painted for such premium may 
(if otherwise worthy) be exhibited for 
sale in’ the Gallery next winter, for 
the benefit of the artist. No artist 
will be entitled to more than one pre- 
mium in the season. No pictures 
purchased by the directors can be en- 
titled to a premium. It is not ex- 
pected that any artist shoiNd give no- 
tice that his picture is sent in for the 
premium, as the competition will be 
equally open to all the pictures that 
may be in the gallery. The annual 
exhibition of the present year evinces 
consilerable tmprovement among the 
junior artists; but to be justly ap- 
preciated, such works must be gene- 
rally seen; their introduction into our 
public halls some think would be 
highly desirable, and even that the 
admission of proper scriptural sab- 
jects into our churches, instead of re- 
tarding, might advance the purposes 
of devotion. The fame of the de- 
ceased artist, however, would be per- 
petuated, and the living would be 
prompted to. make more strenuous 
exertions. 


onthe 
Roya AcADEMY. 


FN the present exhibition there are 

fewer historical pieces than usual; 
but Sir William Beechey has five pic- 
tures, Hebe, the Duke of Cambridge, 
Mr. E. Gambier, Mr. Free, and Sir 
B. Graham.—Mr. Bone has three, 
Earl Southampton, a Girl and Puppy, 
and Lord Frederic Campbeil.—A/r. 
T. Daniel has ascene near Gungara- 
petta, another on the Ganges, and the 
entrance of the Harbour of Muscar, 
in Arabia—Mr. Bigg bas a Lauid- 
scape, an eifectof Lightning on an 
Oak, and a Village Carpeuter.—Mr. 
Dawe, has Mrs. Cowley and Son, a 
Sketch near Margate, ‘Mrs. Hodgkin- 
son, Dr. Parr, Mrs. Eardley Wilmot, 
anda Child.—Mr. Fuselli has Sigilind 
roused by the contest of the good and 
bad Genius, and Criemhild mourning 
over Sifrid—Mr. Flarman has a Pas- 
toral Apollo, a model for part of a 
Monument for Chichester Cathedral, 


a Canadian Indian, and a British Vo- 
lunteer.—Mr. Howard has Sunrise, 
Dr. Anderson, some Swiss Peasants, 
and Mr. H. [rvine——Mr. Lawrence 
has Lord Castlereagh, Lady Leicester, 
the Duke of York, Lady Grantham, 
the Marquis of Abercorn, Colonel 
M‘Mahon, Lady Emily Cowper, and 
Master W. Lock.—Mr. Northeote has 
Lady Pole, a Lady playing on the 
Harp, the Judgment of Solomon, 
Mr. J. Brunel, and a portrait of a 
Lady.—Mr. Owen has Lord Chief 
Justice Gibbs, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the Earl of Ashburnham, Sir 
T. Nichols, and Miss Hoate——Mr. 
Philips Was Mr. H. Drummond, Sir T. 
Banks, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord 
Byron in the dress of an Albania, 
Miss Stanley in the character of Juliet, 
a Nobleman, and a Family Groupe.— 
Mr. Ross? has a model fora statue of 
Marquis Cornwallis, and Venus per- 
suading Mars to Peace.— Mr. Reinagle 
has a Wandering Stag, anda pleasing 
picture of Monkey Tricks.—Mr. Shee 
has Colonel Harrison, Captain Web- 
ster, Mr. L. White, Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. 
Hopkins and Son, Gen. Popham, Mrs. 
John Reid, and Master Tucker.—Mr. 
Stothard has Calypso caressing Cupid. 
Mr. Soane has a View of a Design for 
anew House of Lerds.—Mr. Thomp- 
son has a Thais, a Portrait of Mr. W, 
Smith, and Eurydice hurried back to 
the Infernal Regious—Mr. Turner 
has a picture of Dido and Eneas. 
Mr. Ticed has a model of a Piece of 
Plate executed for the Prince Regent, 
and a Bacchanalian Groupe-—Mr. 
West, the president, has Cupid stung 
by a Bee, and a Portrait of the late 
Duke of Portland.— Mr. Woodford has 
a Cottage Window, Diana reposing 
after the Chace, and four Portraits.— 
Mr. Wilkie. has the Refusal, and: the 
Letter of Introduction —Mr. Ward 
has Luke Henry, and Kate his Wife, 
a Greyhound, a Shetland Pony, a 
Straw-yard, a Bittern and a Heron, 
—Mr. Westmacott an alto relievo in 
marble, anda model for a Monument. 
—Mr. Ariaid hasa Morning in Sep- 
tember, the October Fair at Amble- 
side, the Castle of Gloom, a Gravel 
Pit, and a View of Southampton.— 
Mr. Bird has the Cheat detected, and 
Queen Philippa supplicating King 
Edward to spare the Six Burgbers of 
Calais, an old subject treated in a new 
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manner.—Mr. Chalon has a Scene 
from Le Mariage de Figaro, and se- 
vera! Portraits. —-Mr. Wm. Daniel has 
Kemaes Head, in South Wales, a 
Landscape and Cattle, and a. View 
near St. Gowen'’s Head, Pembroke- 
shire.— My. Drummond has eight very 
fine Portrajts —~Mr. Garrard has a 
bust of a young Lady, another of an 
Infant, and a spirited cast of Cribb 
and Molineaux in the act of. striking, 
defending, &c.—Mr. Hone’ has the 
portrait of the Duke of Devonshire.— 
Mr. Hilton a Representation. of Mi- 
randaand Ferdinand bearing a Log.— 
Mr. Joseph Was a Portrait of a Lady, 
of the Daughter of the Vice-Chan- 
aon and her Brother, and of Mr. 

F. Percival.—Mr. Oliver has a 
eat of Mr. Scudamore, Ger. Sir 
W. Congreve, Sir €. Nightingale, the 
Idle Girl, and some others.—Mr. 
Raeburn hasa portrait of a Genitle- 
man, Lord Seaforth, a Lady, and Gen, 
Sir D. Baird.—Mr, Westall bas a View 
ef Richmond, in Yorkshire, a View in 
a Mandarin’s Garden, another of Ox- 
ford, and one of the Statue Gallery 
there.—Mzv, Hofland has a View of 
Stirling. Castle.—Mr. Lonsdale a fine 
Portrait of Mr. Manning: there are 
also various architecturat designs and 
drawings by Messrs. Aikin, Busby, 
Elmes, Laing, Sanders, Woods, and 
White. 





LiverPoot INSTITUTION. 


T a general meeting of the sulj- 

scribers to this institution, the 
committee, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions, submitted the following state- 
ment:— 

** Liverpool having tripled its po- 
pulation within the last forty years, 
and now contaiuing, with the adjacent 
villages, at least 110,000 inhabitants, 
additional means of instructian are re- 
quired for completing the education 
of youth, which may not only relieve 
parents from the expense aud anxiety 
of sending their children to a distance, 
but might induce strangers to bring 
their families here for, that. purpose 
from dillerent parts of the populous 
istrict with which it is connected ; 
especially such as. may intend any of 
their sons for. trade, as they could then 
4nite bere, in some measure, scientific 
with commercial education. 


* Tn order to induce menof Jearn- 
ing and science to fix their residence 
and become trachers in Liverpool, it 
is proposed to establish a fund, from 
which such rem uneration, as may be 
necessary, might be afforded to them 
for deliveriny lectures and instruction 
in different branches of literature and 
science. ‘These lectures are intended 
not only for the instruction of youth, 
but also as a rational source of jn= 
formation and recreation for persons 
farther advanced in life, who may thus. 
be made acquainted, in the most sa- 
tifactory and interesting manner, with 
the rapid progress of literature and 
science which characterizes the pre- 
sent age. 

** The systematic courses of lectures 
which itis intended toencourage, as far 
as may be practicable from the funds 
of the institution, are—Ist, philology 
on the structure of aucient and mo- 
dern languages, chiefly with a view to 
the attainment of accuracy and ele- 
gance in our own; 2d, history, an- 
cient and modein; $d, moral philo- 
sophy and. political economy, the Jat- 
ter including. commerce; 4th, cher 
mistry, shewing its application to the 
arts; 5th, natural history,, including 
geology and mineralogy; 6th, natural 
philosophy, the astronomical parts to 
be explained with an orrery—the me- 
chanical branches ta be illustrated by 
models of the most approved machi- 
nery; 7th, botany, gardening, and 
agriculture; Sth, anatomy, surgery, 
and medicine. 

** Hopes are also entertained, that 
hy providing apartnients for the exhi- 
bition of paintings and sculpture, and 
for schools of practice, the academy 
for encouraging these elegant arts 
might be usefully connected with the 
institution; and that other_branches 
ot drawing might there be taught, 
tending to improve the taste in vari- 
ous departments of the manufactures 
in this part of the kingdom, 

** ‘The yery liberal encouragement 
which the plaas Jaid before the pub- 
lic have already received, the sub- 
scriptions to which amonuntat present 
to upwards of £13,500, affords the 
strangest assurances, that in a short 
time the friends and promoters of this 
institution will be enabled to cairy it 
into complete effect.” 


The proprietors of the botanic gar_ 
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den, at the general meeting, agreed to who wish for a select promenade, and 
open it for themselves and familieson must ensure an increased support to 
Sunday evenings, after service. It that neglected institution. 

will bea great gratification to those 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL; 





With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artist, and Works 
in Hand, ec. He. | 


New Books in the Press, and preparing 
Sor Publication. 
FRNRONCHET’s Guide to Paris, 

lately published, will be found 
particularly interesting to all persons 
about to visit the French capital. Be- 
sides a very accurate catalogue of all 
the paintings, sculptures, &c. &c. in 
the several Galleries and Museums of 
Paris, it contains a particular notice of 
all the public buildings, places of 
amusement, and curiosities, in that 
metropolis; accompanied with six 
different routes from the coast to Paris; 
describing every thing worthy of ob- 
servation on the journey, and in- 
cluding posting regulations, distances 
in English miles, &c. &c.; with full 
directions to strangers on their first 
arrival in the capital—Embellished 
with a correct map of the various 
routes, a plan of Paris, views of pub- 
lic buildings, and other interesting 
plates. 

A Map of the Strata of England, 
by Mr. W. Smith. 

M. Colquhoun on the Population, 
Wealth, Power, and Resources of the 
British Empire, in one vo}. quarto. 

The Whole of the Papers commu- 
nicated to the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions, by the late John Smeaton, 
F.R.S. in one volume quarto. 

An Account of a Mission to Abys- 
sinia, and of Travels into the Interior 
of that Country; performed by order 
of Government in 1809 and 1810. 
By Henry Sait, Esq. F.R.S, 

The Saxon Chronicle, with an Eng- 
lish translation and notes, a copious 
index, and a short grammar of the 
Saxon language, and a map of Eng- 
land during the Heptarchy. By the 
Rev. J. Ingram, in royal quarto. 


Michaelis, by the Rev. Dr. Alexander 
Smith. With an Essay on the nature 
and end of Punishments, in four large 
volumes octavo. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry aseer- 
tained from historical Testimony and 
circumstantial Eyidence. By the Rev. 
G. S. Faber, in three volumes quarto. 

The Ship Launch, in Three Con- 
versations, before, at, and after that 
very interesting Spectacle. By J. T. 

rker. 

The Aquatic Tourist, on the Banks 
of the Thames, from Westminster to 
Windsor. By J. J. Maxwell. 

The Ruby Ring from. the popular 
Oriental Story of Amurath, or the 
Power of Conscience, harmonized by 
Miss Leonard, who versified the Tale 
of Beauty and the Beast, may be ex- 
pected very shortly, with engravings 
from her designs. 

The English Dancing Master: a 
a copious Treatise on Ball Room a 
Stage Dancing; describing in great 
variety the character and use, with In- 
structions for the correct performance 
of the dances proper to be used jn the 
English ball room; containing an 
Essay on deportment in general, and 
the complete etiquette of the public 
and private Ball, and every other 
fashionable assembly room, with use- 
ful instructions for the necessary ob- 
servance ofa politeaddress ; also con- 
taining a full dissertation on the prac- 
tice of stage dancing, on the composi- 
tion of. ballets and ballet-masters and 
stage dancers, with clear instructions 

for the performance of the principal 
steps now used in dancing, andre 
marks on the present inethod of teach+ 
ing, and on dancing-masters in ge- 
neral; with a variety of anecdotes 


Commentaries on the Laws of of the most celebrated dancers. By 
Thomas Wilson, dancing-master, from 
the King’s Theatre, Opera House; 
author of the Analysis of Country 
Dancing; the Treasures of Terpsix 
chore, &e. ce 


Moses; including a Dissertation on 
the History. of Horses, and Horse- 
breeding in Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, 
&c. from biblical documents. Trans- 
Jated from the German of John David 
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Messrs. Longman and Co. have in 
their literary cabinet in Paternoster 
Row, the following rareties:— 

Le Rommant de fa Rose, od tout 
l'Art d'Amour est enclose, commencé 
par Guillaume de Lorris, et_achevé 
par Jean de Meung; a most beautiful 
folio manuscript on vellum, written 
by the Sieur Acarie, one of the cour- 
tiers of Francis |. King of France. 
There ave above 100 splendidly illu- 
minated drawings, the design and 
finishing of which are inimitable: 
bound in crimson velvet, with clasps. 

Caii-Suetonii Tranquilli de Vita 
XI. Cesarum. Venet.per Nic Jenson, 
1471. Folio, blue morocco, elegant. 

Lucianus, Greece, editio princeps, 
folio. A matchless copy, red moroc- 
co, joints, and gilt leaves, Florent. 
1496. 

Plinii Historia Naturalis. Folio. 
Venet, » Jenson. 1472. - Russia,  giit 
leaves. 

Un Recueil des Epitaphes, Inscrip- 
tions et Armoires, qui etvient dans 
les Egtises de la Ville de Paris; a most 
elaborate and curious manuscript, in 
three large folio volumes of 1000 pages 
each. ’ 

Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus et Nova: 
Auctore D. Nicolao Antonio . tispa- 
Jensi. 4 vols, folio. Matriti, 1783—8. 





Arts, Sciences, &e. 


A method has been discovered by 
Mr. Turner, near Vauxhall, of fabri- 
cating very elegant and splendid em- 
bellishments for ball rooms, supper 
rooms, pillars, tempies, &c. by a com- 
position to which the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts has attached 
the name of Imitative Scenite Granite. 
It is capable of being applied either on 
wainscotting or bare walls; or on 
walls already prepared; and while it 
may be made to resemble marble or 
granite, particularly when assisted by 
lights, its charge does not exceed that 
of other-ornamental painting or pa- 
pering. 

The Russian government has made 
covsiderable progress towards opening 
a communication with the northern 
regions of America, by the way of Si- 
beria, in consequence of the Kourahs 


éEwho inhabit the shores of the sea 


Ochotks having. thrown themselves 
under the protection of Russia. Many 





of them have been baptized, and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
Russians will speedily, by advancing 
over land to Behring’s Straits, open a 
communication with the people of 
America, who inhabit these coasts, 
and who ean supply abundanceof teeth 
of sea-horses and furs of great value. 
M. Montigre has made some curious 
observations on the habits and the 
anatomy of the Lumébricus, or earth 
worm, which he has discovered to be 
hermaphredites, and that they are all 
productive, and produce their young 
alive. He has also ascertained that 
they do not live altogether on earth, 
as he has found in their intestines, the 
remains both of animals and plants. 
The French government has resum- 
ed the digging of the grand canal of 
Ourcgq, in the vicinity of Paris. The 
works had been suspended several 
years in consequence of the late un- 
settled state of France, 
Ata late meeting of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 
France, there were exhibited some 
beautiful specimens of varnished me- 
tal, fabricated by M. Deharma, various 


kinds of fire arms on a new construc. - 


tion; some pieces of embroidered vel- 
vet of superior elegance; shawls of an 
extraordmary breadth, (two ells and a 
half,) various modifications of Ar- 
gand’s lamp; platina utensils, and 
instruments; and porcelain vases, hav- 
ing ornaments in relief of excellent 
workmanship, intended to represent, 
sculpture, &&c. &c. 

Cure for a Cancer.—A poultice of 
white bread and milk on which a quan- 
tity of yeast hasbeen spread, after 
having laid it ina hairsieve, to obtain 
it as thick as possible, applied at first 
three times, and then twice, and 
once a day; it is said will cure a can- 
cer of the most dangerous kind. 

From a principle not generally 
known that a small line will draw the 
largest rope when afloat in the water, 
balls sewed in canvas are recommend- 
to be kept on board ships, which may 
be fired several score yards, in cases of 
wreck, &c. In cases of fire on shore, 
it is also suggested that twenty yards 
of rope with a weizht at the énd of it, 
being thrown into the window of 4 
house on fire might assist in the es- 
cape of any person ready or willing to 
avail themselves of it. 
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Easy Method of raising an early Crop 
of Potatoes.—The surface of potatoes 
taken up in the autumn bejng tolera- 
bly dried, they may he carried into 
any place having clay walls, which 
are well lined’with straw, and a thatch- 
ed roof; here dry sand should be 
thrown upon them, nearly enough to 
fill the interstices; afterwards cover 
them with straw, to preserve then 
from the frost. In this heap and thus 
covered, very early in the spring they 
hegin to sprout on the surface, and on 
that mostly in the central parts, pro- 
duce bulbs in great abundance, which 
may be taken off; by increasing the 
warmth of the shed or hovel, it is pro- 
bable you may raise them even dur- 
ing the winter. Champions are par- 
ticularly thrifty, and after all, these 
parent potatoes, as they may be called, 
do pot thereby become less proper to 
plant for a future crop. 

It is not undeserving of remark, that 
there appear to he fewer sheil-snails in 
the gardens this year than usual. This 
has been partly owing to several of 
them being killed by the unusual se- 
verity of the winter, but much more 
to their having been destroyed in im- 
mense numbers, during the winter, by 
the thrushes. These birds hunt out 
their hiding places, and dragging 
them forth, beat them against some 
stone or hard substance until they 
break the shell in pieces, by which 
means they are enabled to get at aod 
devour the animals. Some stones 
have scattered around them as many 
broken shells of nails as would fill a 
half-peck measure, all of which have 
been brought there by these birds. 

Recipe to make a little Yeast go a 
greatway, andto prevent its bitterness. 
—Take four table spoonfuls of pure 
water heated to the warmth of new 
drawn milk; add to that some flour 
and about a tea spoonful of good 
yeast, and stir and mix it well, till 
it comes to the consistence of thick 
cream, or batter for making pancakes ; 
cover it up and set it in a place where 
the temperature is moderate, that is, 
in a warin room in winter; and in 
summer, in aroom not exposed to the 
sun, and without a fire.. In six or 
éight hours a fermentation will com- 
tence, the surface will swell, and at 


the end of twelve or fourteen hours, 


it will have acquired the appearance 


and consistency of fine light yeast; 
you may then add to this twice as 
much water as before, but still milk 
warm. Stir the whole so as to mix it 
thoroughly as at first, till it comes to 
the same consistence, cover it, and let 
it stand as before; the feementation 
will commence immediately, and ina 
few hours it will assume the.appear- 
ance of fine light yeast, and it may be 
used accordiogly, if not enough in 
quantity, you may double it by adding 
water and flour as before, and leaving 
it to ferment. ‘Three times at least 
ihe process may be used with good 
effect, and this in the course of twen- 
ty-four honrs. This yeast is to be 
mixed up in dough, of course, but 
when kneaded it must be on the board 
some hours before it is put into the 
oven; then if the flour has been good, 
light and sweet bread will be produced, 
quite free from the bitterness so often 
communicated to the bread, by yeast 
inade from beer. 5 

The above is not a fanciful receipt 
prescribed by theoretical notions, but 
is one, of which I can speak with cer- 
tainty, having had the experience of 
itin my own family for more thana 
dozen’ years. In the country a pri- 
vate family is often subjected to great 
difficulty in getting wew wheat bread, 
from the want of fresh yeast.—This in- 
duced me to try the above, which is 
no invention of my own, but which I 
picked up somewhere ; andafter many 
years experience of bread made of it 
every day, [ can speak with certainty 
upon the head. Allow me however 
to observe, that in this method of bak- 
ing, as well as every other mode, much 
depends on the judgment, attention, 
and practice of,the baker. An un- 
skilful person may make it very bad 
after this mode; but by attention and 
care, those of my family who took 
charge of that department, had ac. 
quired such a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances that varied the process, 
that | could, when I pleased to order 
it, have bread of any kind | required; 
it could be made close and weighty, 
though well fired, to those who desired 
it so, or lightand spungy to any degree 
required, so as even to leave scarcely 
any crumb atall, to those who liked 
crust better than crumb of aroll. Ip 
short, by this process, the bread could 
be made to suit the taste of the persoy 
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who was to eat it, whoever it was. 1 
must therefore add, that whoever shall 
try it and not succeed, must ascribe 
it to their own want of practice, or 
slovenly carelessness, and to nothing 
else. I cannot however specify all the 
particulars in the process that occa- 
sioned theabove-mentioned peculiari- 
ties, for they fell not under my own 
cognizance. They fell to the charge of 
one who was more attentive, and more 
capable of judging than myself, but 
who now, alas! can never communi- 
cate any part of that knowledge to 
others. ; 

Improcements in the British Mu- 
scum.—Formerly persons wishing to 
view this national depository of curi- 
osities were required to Icave their 
names, and attend at a fixed hour on 
some other day appointed, when they 
were hurried through the rooms with- 
out respect to their taste, object, or 
curiosity; but now, any decently 
dressed person may every Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, (Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsun weeks, with the 
months of August and September ex- 
cepted,) between the hours of ten aid 
four, obtain free admission without 
fee or delay, on simply writing his or 
her name and address in a book, and 
niay pass away as many houis as is 
ayreeable, in viewing and studying 
this immense and valuable collection. 
An elegant synopsis of the contents of 
the entire Museum, consisting of i5v 
pages, is sold at the deor for two shil- 
fings for those who may chuse to pur- 
chase, and this serves as aguide to the 
external inspection of every thing 
there. The Slonian and Cottonian 
collections deposited there have often 
been described; but the Museum has 
within these five years been enriched 
by various novelties of matchless in- 
terest, above ail, the Egyptian Anti- 
quities, acquired by the capitulation 
of Alexandria, 1801; among which 
are the famous rosetta stone, coutain- 
ing the triple inscription, the supposed 
sarcophagus of Alexander, and many 
fragments of sculpture, coeval with 
the earliest periods of Egyptian His- 
tory! Here are also arranged with the 
most elegant taste, the large collection 
of Greek and Roman statues, and other 
sculptured marbles, formed by the 
late Charles Townley, Esq. and re- 
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cently purchased by parliament for 
20,000/.; in number, $13. But the 
most recent addition is the splendid 
and perfect collection of minerals, 
formed by the late Charles Greville, 
and recently purchased by Parliament 
for 13,727/. The whole are disposed 
in cabinets containing 550 drawers, 
while specimens of the drawers are 
exhibited in glazed compartments 
over them. Besides these natural ob- 
jects, the literary additions made with- 
in these few years, are: very consider 
able: thus the Hargrave library of va 
luable law books, which cost 4925/.; 
the Lansdowne manuscripts: Halhad’s 
Persian and Shanscrit manuscripts; 
Tysson’s Saxon coins; eighty-four vo- 
fumes of scarce classics, belonging to 
Dr. Bently, with Roberts's series of 
the coins of the realm, from the con- 
quest to the present time, are invalu- 
able; and for the exhibition of which 
many of the best patrons of literature, 
nearly connected with this national es- 
tablishment, have considerable claints 
upon the gratitude of the country, 

No English work has been added to 
the library of Gottingen, the hand- 
somest and completest in Germany, 
since 1866. ‘The Prince Regent, it is 
said, bas ordered a copy of every work 
of importance which has appeared in 
Engiand since that period to be added 
to it, at his own expense. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Reyner of Wainfleet, 
though nearly blind from his infaney, 
has tuvented a pew method of writing 


hiusic, Upon a boatd made to fold up , 


in the form of a-book, not more than 
one feotin length; ou this board with 
small pegs of his own making, he can 
take down any tune, or piece of mu- 
sic from the human voice, with such 
accuracy as to be able to sing it in‘a 
short time. 

Mr. John Davy has instituted some 
experiments with the view of investi- 
gating the nature of animal heat. He 
is inclined to believe that this pheno- 
menon is owing to the change. which 
the blood undergoes during its conver- 
sion from the arterial to the venods 
state. It is well known'that the spe- 
cific heat of arterial is different from 
that of venous blood, and it conse- 
quently follows, that, when one’ is 
changed into the other, the evolution 
of a certain quantity of heat must take 
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place; but, whether the heat thas ex- 
Aricated is the only heat which an ani- 
mal body generates, has not been sa- 
‘tisfactorily shewn. No doubt, there 
are many other processes continually 
carried oh in the animal machine, 
which may and do furnish it with 
heat; and; until we-are better ac- 
quainted with the intricate parts of 
physiology, and more especially with 
the nature of the influence of the 
brain aud nerves, we must be content 
to leave the various doctrines of animal 
heat in tine same state as they have been 
since the promulyation of the theories 
of Black; of Irvine, and of Crauford. 

It is a little surprising to find that 
the Chinese, many centuries ago, had 
certainly some knowledge of the exis- 

‘tence of oxygen as one of the cousti- 
tuents of the atmosphere. ‘They how- 
ever supposed it to be the impure por- 
tion, and knew that it existed in nitre, 
certain earthy matters, and in water. 
They were acquainted also with its 
combisations with sulphur, charcoal, 
and the metals. 

The saline white matter which 
many of our readers have no doubt 
observed on the surface of newly- 
burnt bricks, has lately been « ex- 
amined, and is found, as we ourselves 
ascertained some years ago, to be the 
well known salt called sal ammo- 
niac. It is not easy to perceive 
from whence the muriatic acid is de- 
_Tived, although the alkali may cer- 
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tainly be produced from the fuel tsed 
itt the process of burning bricks; es- 
pecially if it contain any animalimat- 
ter: large quantities of sal ammotiac 
heing annually «collected in Egvpt 
froth the soot of chimuies ‘in which 
camels’ dung; a common aiticle of 
fuel there, has been consumed. 

It was long ago supposed by Scheele, 
that the unpleasant flavour of re¢ent- 
ly distilled spirits was owing toa pe- 
culiar vegetable oil. This’ ofl has 
lately been collected and examined. 
It exhibits however no very singular 
properties, except that of becoming 
chrystalized at a higher temperature 
than most other vegetable oifs do. It 
is no doubt a product of fermentation, 
and does not originally exist in the 
corn. 

A patent has been taken cut in 
France for the manufacturing of glue 
from bones, and we are surprised that 
it has not been done before; the gela- 
tine from bones being purer and more 
easily extracted than that from any 
othér organized animal parts. 

M. Vauquelin has more accurately 
analysed egg shells, and has foond 
that they contain magnésia, Tron, sul- 
phur, and phosphoric acid, as well as 
iimeand the carbonicacid. This new 
analysis renders the explanation of 
the mode in which these various sub- 
stances enter the body of the hen, fed 
only upon corn, still more difficult: 





MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS. 


Dr. Burney. 

HIS gentleman (whose death we 
noticed at p. $45.) was a native 

of Shrewsbury, aud born in 1726; 
his celebrity was equally great in the 
literary and the musical world. He 
received the rudiments of his edu- 
.calion at the free grammar-school of 
that town, and compieted it at the 
ublic school of Chester. At the 
atter place he commenced his musical 
studies, under Mr. Baker, organist of 
the cathedral, who wasa pupil of Dy. 
Blow. He returned to Shrewsbury 
about the year 1741, and continued 
the study of music, under his half- 
brother, Mr. Jas. Burney, who was an 
. eminent organist and teacher in that 
town. In 1744 he met with the re- 


nowned Dr. Arne at Chester, who per- 
ceiving his talents to be respectable, 
prevailed upon his friends to send bim 
to London, and he continued to’ pro- 
fit under the instructions of that ce- 
lebrated master full three years, and 
published his first works in 1747. Jo 
1749 he was clected organist ‘of St, 
Diouis Back - Church, . Fenechurch- 
street, with an annual salary of only 
thirty pounds; and in the course of 
the same year was engaged to take thie 
organ-part at the new concert;-esta- 
blished at the King's Arms, Cornhill, 
instead of that which had been held 
at the Swan Tavern, barnt. down:the 
year before. .At this time he: com- 
posed for Drury-lane ‘Theatre, Rebin 
llood, a comic opera, by Moses.Men- 
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dez; and Queen Mab, a pantomitne; 
which last was played every winter for 
nearly thirty years. Being in an ill 
state of health, which, in the opinion 
of his physicians, indicated a con- 
sumption, he was prevailed upon to 
retire into the country. Accordingly 
he went to Lynn Regis, in Norfolk, 
where he was chosen organist, with a 
salary of one hundred pounds a-vear. 
He continued there nine years, and at 
that period formed the design of com- 
piling his General History of Muasie. 
In 1760, bis health being re-esta- 
blished, he gladly returned to the me- 
tropolis, with a large and young fami- 
ly, and entered upon the pursuits of 
his profession with an increase of pro- 
fitand reputation. Hiseldest daughter, 
who was then about eight” years old, 
obtained great notice in the musical 
world by her astonishing performances 
on the harpsichord. Soon after his 
arrival in London, he composed se- 
veral much-admired concertos ; and 
in 1766 he brought out at Drury-lane 
theatre, a translation ef Rousseau’s 
Devin du Village, wiiich he_had exe- 
eated during his residetice at Lynn, 
It had, howeyer, no great success. 

In 1761 he had the honorary degree 
of doctor of music conferred upon 
him by the University of Oxford; on 
which occasion he ‘performed .an ex- 
ercise in the musical sehool of that 
university. This exercise, consisting 
of an anthem of great length, with an 
overture, airs, recitatiyes, and cho- 
russes, was several times afterwards 

erformed at the Oxford music meet- 
Ings, under the direction of the fa:nous 
Emanuel Bach. In the year follow- 
ing lve travelled through France and 
Italy, as well with a view to improve- 
Ment, asto collect materials for his 
intended History of Music, an object 
which he never had out of his niind, 
frdin the time he first conceived the 
plan of such a work. 

Tw 177! he published his ‘* Musical 

our; or, Present State of Music iu 

tance and Italy;” a work which 
was well received by the public, and 
deemed so good 4 model far travellers, 
that Pr. Johnson professedly adopted 
t ip. his accaynt of the Hebrides. 
Speaking of his awn book, ‘*! had,” 
said. B datios, ** that clever dog Bur- 


ney’s Musical Tourin my eye.” 
© 1772 he travelted through the 


Usiversat Mac. Vor. XXI. 


Netherlands, Germany, and Holland, 
and in the course of the next year he 


published an account of his journey _ 


in two volumes octavo. In the same 
year he was elected a fellow of the 
royal society. In 1776 appeared the 
first eolume in quarto, of his ** Ge- 
neral History of Music.’ The re- 
maining volumes of this elaborate and 
intelligent work, were published at 
irreguiar periods; and the four, of 
which it now consists, were not com- 
pleted till the year 1789. In 1779, at 
the desire of Sir Johv Pringle, Dr. 
Burney drew up from the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, ** An Account of 
Little Crotch, the Infant Musician,” 
now professor of music in the uni- 
versity of Oxford. The grand mu- 
sical festival in 1785, in commemo- 
ration of Handel, held in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, was considered as -de- 
serving of a particular memoir; the 
historian of music was therefore fixed 
upon as the most proper person to 
drawitup. Accordingly, in thesame 
year, a splendid volume was published 
y Dr. Burney, iv quarto, for the be- 
nefit of the musical fund. In this 
work the doctor displayed eminent 
talents as a biographer ; arid the. life 
of Handel is one of the best memoirs 
to be found in ourlanguage. In 1796 
he published the ** Life of Metastasio,” 
in three yolumes, octavo; but this 
performance wants that arrangement 
and jndicious selection which cha- 
racterize his former publications. Be- 
sides these productions, Dr, Burney 
wrote ™ The Cunning Man:” “ An 
Essay towards the History of Comets ;” 
** A Plan of a Public Music School,” 
&c. &c. His musical works, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, are: 
Sonatas for two Violins and a Bass, 
two parts. Six Cornet Pieces, with 
an introduction and Fugue for the 
Orga. A Cantata and Songs. Six 
Duets for two German Flutes. Six 
Concertos, for Violins, &c. in ight 
parts. T'woSonatas fora Piano Forie, 
Violin, and Vialoncetio, two parts, 
Six Harpsichord Lessons, 8c. &c. 
Dr. Burney was twise married, and 
has had eight childvéa, of whom <c- 
veral have manifésted very superior 
abilities. His eldest daughter was 
celebrated for her extraordinary 
sical powers. The second, Mir! 
D’Achlay, is universally known 
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admired as the author of Evelina, 
Cecilia, and Camilla. His eldest son, 
James, sailed round the world with 
Captain Cook, and afterwards com- 
manded the Bristol, of fifty guns, in 
the East Indies: he has published 
some judicious tracts on thebest means 
of detending our island against an in- 
vading enemy; and has commenced 
a history of Voyages of Disevvery. 
The second son, Charles Burney, LL. 
D. was many years master of a re- 
spectable academy at Greenwich, and 
is well known in the learned world by 
his profound knowledge of the Greek 
Janguage. His youngest daughter is 
pursuing the career of her sister as a 
novelist. 

For many years Dr. Burney resided 
in the house in St. Martin’s-street, 
Leicester-fields, which was formerly 
occupied by Sir Isaac Newton; but 
during the last twenty-five, having 
been appointed organist of Chelsea- 
hospital, he inhabited an elegant suit 
of apartments in that college, and en- 
joyed a handsome independency. He 
was an excellent scholar,-and well ac- 
quainted with most of the continental 
languages. He was intimately ac- 
quainted with all the distinguished 
characters who flourished iu bis time, 
as well in other countries as in Great 
Britain, and was in habits of peculiar 
friendship with Dr. Johnson, of whom 


he. used to relate many interesting. 
anecdotes. Imdeed, soon after the 
death of that colossus of learning, 
he had some thoughtsof giving a me- 


moir of ‘him to the world, but the. 


subject was so overwhelmed by vari- 
ous publications, that he relinquished 
his design. In all the relations: of: 
private life, his character was exem- 
plary asa husband, father, and friend. 
His manners were peculiarly easy, 
spirited, and gentlemanly, and he had 
all the graces of the Chesterfield 
school, without any of. its studied 
formality. His remains were deposited 
in the burying-ground belonging to 
Chelsea College, -and the funeral was 
numerously attended by the governor, 
deputy-governor, and chief officers 
of the college, and by the family and 
friends of this accomplished and ex- 
cellent man. The procession moved 
from the apartinents of the deceased, 
in the college, at one o’elock ; the pail 
was borne by the Hon, F. North, Sir 
G. Beaumont, Dr. Moseley, Mr. Tawns 
send, Mr. Rogers the poet, and» Mr 
Salomon: amongst the followers were; 
Captain Burney, Dr. C. Burney; Mrz 
M. Burney, Mr. D’Arblay, Revi: CuPy 
Burney, Messrs. E. Burney, C, Raper, 
Barrett, Sir D. Dundas, Colonel Mat. 
thews, Dr. W. Moseley, Captain None, 
Messrs, North, Payne, Ayrton, M.- 
Raper, &c. &c. . . 
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Drury Lane THEATRE. 


Fair Cheating. 


NHIS new musical farce has been 
introduced here, and went off 

with much deserved applause. It is 
evidently a vehicle for the music, and 
the author is not a little indebted to 
Mr. Parry, the composer. .The over- 
sure, in which is introduced a: Scotch 
air for the flute, was greatly and just- 
ly applauded ; it is very pleasing and 
efiective. The songs allotted to Mrs. 
Mountain, Miss Poole; and Miss Kel- 
ly, are sweetly.pretty, particularly the 
Maniac, sung with the tenderest feel- 
ing and expression hy Mrs. Mountain. 
Mr. Pyne bas a very: pretty ballad, 
called Sweet Caroline, which he exe- 
cuted with a deal of taste. He also 
sung avery beautiful duet with Mrs. 
Mountain, called The Lonely Bird of 


Night. Mr. Lovegrove, Mr. Penley, 
and Mr. Knight, exerted themselves 
very much. -Mr. Knight has (wo very 
excellent comic songs, particulatly 
Denis O' Larry. . The piece-was:given 
out for repetition with universal.ap- 
plause. *) 
On Thursday, June 16th, the,.Bm- 
peror of Russia and King of Prussia 
being expected here, the doors; were 
opened at five o'clock. The house was 
soon crammed, and the box pgarest 
the stage hung with .crimson,.and 
adorned with a eanopy surmounted by 
the eagles of Russia and Prussia, and 
the ostrich feathers of ‘the Prince Re» 
gent ingold. In the stage box three 
chai¥s of state were- placed, whieh it 
was supposed would be oceupied by 
the Emperor, the King, and the Pringe 
Regent. The latter, however, never 
made his appearance; but,: half 
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past ten, at the conclusign of the play, 
the deor-of the stage box opened, and 
the Emperor and the King. entered; 
and coming forward, ard. gracefully 
bowing to the audience, they conti- 
nued their -applause for, several .mi- 
tutes;- Three cheers. each. for, the 
Emperor of Russia and. the. King. of 
Prussia then followed... During the 
performance, the Duke of Sussex 
came in, and occupied the state chair. 
The Woodman's Hut was the. after 
Piece: when the curtain was falling, 
all the Princes stood upandapplauded, 
andthe shouts. of the audience were 
renewed with boundless enthusiasm. 





Covent GarDEen THEATRE. 
The Grand Alliance. 


Tins new allegorical -festival .was 
brought forward, at this theatre, by 
way of prelude, in which the strength 
of the whole musical department was 
called intoaction. It was, as its title 
imports, a mere temporary effusion, 
in which encomiums on our illustrious 
Visitors were lavished with no sparing 
hand. Itimay be considered, however, 
as a pleasing trifle, and as such cannot 
be expected to stand the test of criti- 
cal disquisition. It was, nevertheless 
very favourably received, and given 
out for repetition with unquatified ap- 
plause. 
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On Friday night, June17,as Drury= 
lane theatre had been before, this 
house was honoured. with ithe pre- 
sence of the-illustrious strangers, after 
they. had. been dining at: Merchant 
Taylors. Halil. .They, however, did 
not arrive till within about a, quarter 
of. twelve, after the expectation of 
the audience had arrived at its height, 
and: even some fear of disappoint- 
ment had been experienced. At 
length, however, an.aid-de-camp’s.ar- 
rival put them on the stretch, and in 
a few minutes a general shout. an- 
nounced the arrival of the sovereigns. 
The Emperor of Russia, the King of 
Prussia, Lords Liverpool, Castlereagh, 
and Yarmouth, with their usual suite, 
entered the state box, which. was su- 
perbly decorated with crimson. satin. 
The Prussian princes occupied the 
adjoining bex, which was hung with 
white eagles; and the Prince Regent's 
feather, wrought in gold, surmounted 
the state box. The entertainment of 
Sadak and Kalasrade had been far ad- 
vanced, when the visitors arrived. 
It was stopped,—** God save the King” 
called for,—nine distinct and regular 
cheers given for the Emperor and 
King,—and the Grand Alliance. per- 
formed. The entertainment was then 
renewed, anc the sovereigns withdrew 
amidst loud and universal cheering. 
The performance did not conclude 
till near one. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 

WWE results of the peace are daily 

B developing themselves; the Con- 
stitution accepted by Louis XVIIL. has 
already undergone such considerable 
alterations as must considerably alter 
tlie’ spirit of it. According to these 
we now find that the legislative antho- 
rity resides in the King, the House of 
Peers, (la Chambre des Pairs), and 
‘the Representatives of the Commons, 
(Deputés des Communs): that the 
Kine proposes the Law, that the dis- 
caésions thereon in the Commons will 
be public, but in the Peers secret; 
that the King possesses the entire ex- 
ecutive power, and issues the regula- 
tions for the execution of the laws; 
that the liberty of the press is recog- 
nized, and the punishment of its offen- 
ces vested in the tribunals of justice. 


The Peers to be in the nomination of 
the king, hereditary or not, as lis ma- 
jesty shall determine. The commensto 
be renewed by the election ofa fifth of 
their numbers successively, as an equal 
number goout. The qualification ofa 
deputy to the commons is, the pay- 
ment of 1000 francs in taxes;. for an 
elector 300 fancs; patrimonial and na- 
tional property to be considered equal 
in this respect. Five members of the 
commons have a right to propose a 
law; if admitted by a majority of the 
house, it is carried to the house of 
peers, and presented to the king, who 
re-originates the proposition... The 
judges irremoveable after their nomi- 
nation: by the king. The-abolition of 
all courts of exception, but those of 
provosts, if the case requires. Pecrs 
only can. be tried by their peers. De- 
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puties of the Commons may be de- bot experience haé shéwn that these 
nounced in their own house, and priést ate Jeaches, which once fasten- 
tried by the peers. They aré proteét- ing upon the body politic, can seldom 
ed from arrest for six weeks before be disengaged, but with its death, 
and after the session, except in cases Happily. one cause of dissatisfaction 
of capital offence. Ministers a¢cus- fm the public mind bas been removed, 
ed of treason or insurrection, are in the departure of the foreign troops 
tried by the Howse of Peers. All from Paris; between whom and the 
Frenchmen are eligible to al! offices. natives, quarrels, as might be expect- 

But-besides these apparent retrench- éd, were continually arising. This is 
ments of civit liberty, the French mo- elear from the orders published at Pa» 
narch appears to he as much enamour- ris; but as the French are a people 
ed of the strperstition of the catholic that know how to accommodate them- 
church as ever was our Jatnes I]. selves to circumstances, the restora- 
whom the French used to reproach tion of peace and industry, if employ- 
with having lost-a kingdom for the ment can be found for it, will make 
sake of the mass.| Not strong enough them forget the inconveniences of 
for supporting his newly acquired the past in the hopes of the future. 
kingdom, by the Secular, he seems to The terms of the treaty signed at Pa- 
be calling inthe Ecclesiastical power ris on the $0th of May, and officially 
fo his assistance, herice the Vicars- announced here on the 2d_ instant, 
General of the diotese of Paris have arehighly advantageous fo the French 
given notice to the different cures, mation. The following is the sub- 
that the ancient custom of carrying stance of the 


about the host or sacrament in grand al 
rocessian is to bt re-established. Definitive Treaty of Peace. 


his cerenrony has been dropped’ = Art. 1. There shall be, reckoning. 


since the Revolotion ; but since it lias from this day, (May 30, 1$14), peace 
been renewed in the late Fete Dieu, and amity between his Majesty the 
celebrated at Paris, no respect, it King of France and Navarre, onthe 
seems, witl be paid to Protestants or one part, and his Majesty. the Bm- 


any others who do not readily bow. peror’ of Austria, King of Hungary. 


their knees to this trampery. Inthe and Bohemia, and his Allies, on the 
mean while bis brether Bourbon in other part, their heirs and successors, 
Spain, in rejecting the constitution of their respective states and subjects in 


the Cortes, has adopted the Inqtisi- perpetuity.—The high contracting’ 


tion, and ordered the re-establishment parties will, use all their exertions to 
of nunneries, converts, &c. upoh a maintain, not only amengst them- 
similar footing with the ancient regi- selves, but alsoas inueh as depends 
me. ‘he freemasons and ‘every so- upon,them, amongst all the.statesof 
ciety in which any thing like tmno- Europe, that good harmony. and: un 
cent freedom was enjoyed, seems now derstanding so necessary to its repase. 
doomed to give way to thegloom in- 2 The kingdom of France pre. 


spired by superstition. In fact, im serves the integrity of its limifs, such. 


France and Spain, at least, the reign of as they existed at the epoch of the Ist 
priests seems ready to supersede that of January, 1792, _ It will receive be- 
ofkings. In Spain, the liberty of the sides an augmentatien of territory,com- 
press, as far as it had been restored by“ prised in the line ofdemareation fixed 
the Cortes, is already annihilated; by the following article, 


and iu France we bear that new mea- = 3. On the si:le of Belgium, Germa 


sures are already in agitation for its ny, and [faly, the ancient frontier, such 
regulation, that is to say, its death. as it existed on the ist of Januaty, 


itis ue that the people being tired 1792, shall be resumed, commencing, 


of war, the priests may think this the from the North Sea, between. Dunkirk 
best opportunity in the world for re- and Nieuport, and terininating at the 
gaining their jost influence; and if Mediterranean, between Cagneg and 
the pageantry of popery coald be Nice, with the following rectifications: 


made use of only as a temporary ex- 1. In the department of Jemappe; the 
pedient for re-oceypying the minds of cantons of Dour, Merbes-le-Cijateau, - 


the-nvultitude it might ke borne with; Beaumont, and Chimay to belong to 
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France. 2. “In the department of 
Sambre and Meuse, the cantons of 
Valcourt, Florennes, Beausaing, and 
Gedinne. 3. A small portion of ter- 
ritory on the frontier departinent of 
La Moselle, to be formed by a line 
drawn from Perle to Fremersdorff. 
4. In the department of the Sarre, the 
cantons of Saarbruck and Arneval, and 
several villages. 5. Fhe territory be- 
tween Landau and the old. French li- 
mits, incloding a part of the depart- 
ment of Mont Tonnere, the Lower 
Rhine, and the Fortress of Landau. 
The new French frontier on this sidé 
will follow the arm of the River Queich 
including the villages of Queicheim, 
Merlenheim, Knittelsheim, and Bel- 
heim, to the Rhine, which will con- 
finue afterwards to form the boundary 
between France and Germany. 6. A 
small addition to the department of 
the Doubs. 7. A small addition: to 
the department of the Leman. The 
frontiers between the French territo- 
ry, the Pays de Vaud, and the different 
Portions of the territoryof the Republic. 
gigeeass. (which will make a part of 
witzerland) remain the same as they 
were before the incorporaiion of Ge- 
neva with France. 8. In tie depart- 
meat ef Mont Blanc the Sub Prefec- 
tures.of Chambery and Annecy, re- 
vert-with exception of certain portions 
to: France.—On the side of the Pyren- 
nees, the frontiers of France and Spain 
te remain as they were on the bst. Jan. 
1792 ; the final demarcation to be fixed 
by Commissioners ; the principality 
of Monaco to be replaced on the same 
footing as it stood before Jan. ¥, 1792, 
The Aliied Courts assure to France 
the possession of Avignon, Venaissin, 
Montbelliard, and all their append- 
ages, formerly belonging to Germany ; 
but falling within the new line of de- 
magcation. The respective’ powers 
réain the right of fortifying what 
part of their territories they please, 

4.: To secure the -comawnication 
ofithe city of Geneva with other parts 
of.the Swiss territory on the Lake, 
France consents.that the road by Ver- 
soy Shall be common to the two coun- 
tries. 

6..The navigation of the Rhine to 
be free to all states. .The duties exi- 
gible by the States along its banks to 
be. regulated in a future Congress. 
The propriety of opening all other na- 


vigable rivers, which separate and 
trayerse different states, to be discuss 
ed in.a congress. 

6. Holland, placed under the soves 
reignty of. the House of Orange, will 
receive an accession of territory. The 
title and exercise of the sovereignty 
shall in no case belong to any Prince 
wearing or called to wear a foreign 
crown.—The states of Germany shall 
be independent, and united by a fes 
derative bond.—Switzerland, ifides 
pendant, to continue to be governed. 
by itselfi—Italy, beyond the limits of 
the territory. which shall return to 
Austria, shall be composed of Sove- 
reign states. a 

7. The Island of Malta, and its de« 
pendencies to belongin full sovereign~ 
ty to his Brit. Majests. 

His Britannic Majesty engages to 
restore to the King of Franee,. thé 
colonies, fisheries, factories, atid es» 
tablishments of. all kinds, whieh: 
France possessed on the Ist January, 
1792, in the seas and. continents of 
America, Afriea, and Asia, with-the! 
exception however, of Fobagoand St.’ 
izuvie, and the Isle of Franee and its 
dependencies, particularly Rodtigue: 
and the Sechelles, which his most 
Christian Majesty cedes. in, full. pro=: 
perty and sovereignty tu his Britannic 
Majesty, as also the part. of St. Dos: 
mingo ceded to France by the peace: 
of Basle, and which his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty retrocedes to his. Most 
Catholic Majesty, in full property and: 
sovereignty. 

9. Guadaloupeis receded to France: 
by the King of Sweden; and. French 
Guyana by Portugal. 

10. 11. 12. 12. 14. 15... French subs: 
jects to enjoy the privileges of the 
most favoured nations on the Conti, 
nent of India; but no fortifications:to), 
be erected, nor any. troops. beyond : 
what may be necessary for maintain<; 
ing the police, to be, kept. in) the: 
Fyénch establishments in, that quarter, : 
The Erench right of fishery. on the. 
Banks of Newfoundland andthe Gulph. 
of St. Lawrence to. be on the same 
footing asin 1792. Vessels of war» 
and naval stores ia maritime places; : 
to be divided in the proportion of twoe , 
thitds to France, and one-third ta: 
the powers to which sueh places shall 
belong. ‘This provision does uot aps! 
ply to places taken by the Allies be- 
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fore April 23, nor to the vessels and 
arsenaisigf Holland; nor to the Texel 
fleet. twerp to be henceforth only 
a’commercial port. All claimé on 
account of supplies.or advances made 
by the Allies to France, iw the differ- 
efit) wars since 1792 are renounced. 
The ceded colonies, &c. in the North 
Seas, America, or Africa, to be re- 
stored within three months; and those 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, in 
six months. 

. The remaining articles from 16 to 
$l, relate to minor arrangements and 
inattersof form. TheS@d article de- 
clares that within two months from 
the signature of the ‘Treaty, ( May 30), 
a Congress of -all the powers shall be 
heldat Vienna, to regulate the arrange- 
ments necessary to complete the dis- 
positions of the present treaty. 

: ‘On the same day, namely the 30th 
May, separate Treaties were signed 
with Russia, Great Britaiv, and Prus- 
sia. Additienal .articles were at the 
sdine time signed between this coun- 
try and France, ‘stipulating that the 
lattcr shall be permitted to carry on 
the slave trade for five.years, when it 
shall definitively cease on. ‘her. part; 
and that in the meanwhile she shall in 
conjunction with Great Britain, ex- 
ert Nerselfat the Congress, to pro- 
cure a total abolition of the slave 
tradeé on the part of all the Powers of 
Christendom, also that Commission- 
ers slialf be ‘appointed on both sides for 
Nquidating the expences for the main- 
ténatice of prisoners. of war, and that 
the sequestration of property belong- 
ing to individuals of both countries 
shail be mutually removed. 

The treaties on the part of France, 
were’signed by Talleyrand, Prince of 
Benevento: on that of Austria, by 
Pritice’ Metternich and Count Sta- 
dion; op that of Russia, by Count Ra- 
sumofisky aud Count Nesselrode; on 
that of Prussia, by Count Hardenberg 
and Baron’ Humboldt; and that of 
Great Britain, by Lords Castlereagh, 
Aberdeen, Catheart; aud Sir C. 
Stewart. © 

So many and so strong have been the 
exceptions made to that partof the 
treaty, which allows*the French to 
carry 6n the slave trade for the pe- 
riod of five yéars, that‘a meeting of the 
Friends of Humanity has been-heild at 
Freemasons’ Hall. The Dukeoi Glou- 


cester was in the chair; Mr. Wilber- 
force moved the, resolutions, and the 
meeting , was also-graced and enlight- 
ened by; the presence of the most dis- 
tinguished surviving members of that 
administration, which, during its short 
existence, removed tlie load of igno- 
miny frem theirconntry, which this 
detestable trafic had heaped ypon it. 
The composition of the meeting in 
which men of different political parties 
were to be found, and the general de- 
sire to preserve unanimity, prevented 
the acquiescence of ministers in this 
disgraceful condition of the .treaty, 
from being reprobated with the seve- 
rity it merits. The French, it. was 
then said, would not have insisted on 
the article, not being in a situation to 
continue the war for a cause so trifling, 
if our ministers had not shown an-un+ 
pardonable facility; but the, French 
papers say, without this permission 
their islands would not have been. of 
the least use to theny; and further 
suppose, that even though they had 
consented to renounce the siave trade, 
English capital, as it has been since 
the abolition here, would siill have 
been employed in this trafiic.—In the 
mean while some persons who are in 
want of a subject to enhance their pa- 
triotism and popularity, may find # 
copious source of plausible declama- 
tion in thus condemning the defini- 
tive treaty with France. 

But another treaty, in which the 
British have been concerned, is still» 
more singular; this is the treaty be- 
tween the Allied Powers and his Ma- 
Jesty the Emperer Napoleon, signed 
00 our part by Lord Castlereagh, at 
Paris on the 11th of April, 1814: Ja 
the first article of this, his Majesty the 
EmperorNapoleon i enounces for him# 
self, his successors, and. descendantsg 
as well as for all. the members, of. hig 
family all right of sovereignty and dee 
minion, as well to the French Empire 
and Kingdom of Italy, as. over every 
other country. —By the second, thebs 
Majesties the Emperor Napoleon an 
Maria Louisa retain their titles and 
rank, to be enjoyed during their lixesy 
The mother, the brothers, sisters, .ne~ 
phews, and nieces of the. Emperot, 
shall also retain, wherever they may. 
reside, the. titles of Princes of his 
family... The Isle Elba, , adopted. hy 
his Majesty the Emperor Napoleon as 
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the place of his.residence, form, du- 
ring his life, a‘ separate’ principality, 
which shall’ be possessed by him in 
full sovereignty and property; there 
shall be besides granted, in full pro- 
perty, to the Emperor Napoleon, an 
annual revenue of 2, 000, 000 francs, 
infent charge, inthe Great Book of 
France, of which 1,000,000 shall be in 
féversion to the Empress. The Du- 
chies of Parma, Placentia, and Gua- 
sta}la, are granted, in full property and 
sovereignty to ber Majesty the Em- 
press Maria Lowisa; they shall pass to 
her son, and to the descendants in the 
right line. The Prince her son shall 
henceforth take the title of Prince of 
Parma, Placentia, and Gouastalla. Ail 
the powers engage to employ their 
ood offices: to cause to be respected 
by ‘the Barbary powers the flag and 
the territory of the Isle of Elba, for 
which purpose tbe relations with the 
Barbary powers shail be assimilated to 
those with France. : 

‘The rest of the articles generally re- 
late to the distribution of revenue and 
property among the Ex-Emperor’s fa- 
mily, and others relative to passports 
for his free passage out of France ; in 
these itis remarkable that the Corvette 
employed in conveying him and his 
household is to belong in full proper- 
ty to the Emperor, who is likewise to 
retain as his guard 400 men, volunteers 
as-well as officers, sub-officers, and sol- 
diers; nor is any Frenchman or his 
family who shall have followed the 
Emperor Napoleon or his family, be 
held to: have forfeited bis rights as 
such by not returning to France with- 
iw three years:—It appears, notwith- 
standing the contradictory reports in 
the French papers, bya letter from an 
English officerat Elba of the 22d ult. 
that Bonaparte’ was then in perfect 
health, up every. morning and om 
horseback at four o’clock—building, 
projecting works, &c. in short, the 
same charlatan as ever. 

* Notwithstanding the honours heap- 
é¢on Talleyrand, private accounts say 
the difference between the king and 
his new minister is daily increasing. 
The latter certainly sees the consti- 
tition he proposed ‘almost wholly set 
aside: ‘The state of the’ finances is 
véry low, being ‘exhausted by the al- 
Jied armies, yet the main dread of the 
French is, that the ‘King being old, 


will resign himself into the hands of 
his priests; to their pernicious inOu- 
énce several unpopular measures are 
already imputed. ‘To prevent the 
shops, the theatres, and other places of 
entertainment from being opened, as 
soon ob Sundays as on other days, in 
the eyes of ‘an Englishman, seems 
highly proper; but in Paris it is mueh 
doubted whether this will make the 
morals of the people a bit better. In 
the mean while the murmurs of .the 
Parisians are loud. ‘* Bonaparte,” 
they say, ‘‘did nothing so tyrannical 
as this." A good example of honour 
and integrity in their ralers would do 
infinitely more good than any of these 
external ceremonies and regulations 5 
besides, a thousand instances may be 
adduced of the danger and absurdity 
of introducing any sudden changes in 
the usages of a people, and in the worst 
sense of the word, no calamity ought 
to be dreaded by any people more 
than what has been called “ a religious 
monarch.” After all, the boasted 
‘* Deliverance of Europe” has certain- 
ly left France in the hands of her 
Kings, and Spain in those of the In- 
quisition; though in Spain “the 
priests rule over the people, it is be- 
cause the people love to have it so.” 
' GERMANY 

Is now undergoing a kind of moral 
and ciyil revolution in the change of 
habits and manners, which must ne- 
cessarily follow the expulsion of the 
French, Hamburgh being free, its 
bank is fast recovering its credit—The 
Hamburgh Correspondenten, a newspa- 
per, so long suppressed, has again 
made its appearance; the first number. 
of which is said to contain a most ex- 
traordinary article; that is to say, the. 
Emperor Alexander had confirmed to 
the French Marshal’ Ney, the title. of. 
Prince of the Moskwa, besides makin 
him a present of 5000, peasants. A 
Hamburgh.in ‘particular mavy hun- 
dreds of labourers will be employed in 
demolishing the immense works raised 
by the French. 

, SPAIN. 

Contrary to the expectation of many, 
it appears that the people at large are 
in a state of cordial co-operation with 
their beloved Ferdinand, ia restoring 
the church to its priauitive power ; in 
the establishment. of the Inquisition, 
the convents, and the appendages of 
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jts holy brotherhood, &c. But the 
reformation does not stop here; the 
constitution formed bythe Cortes is 
not only abolished, but, by a kind of post 
facto lew, the makers and abettors of it 
ere exposed.to death and exile.-—The 
Duke of Wellington's title, for reasons 
which will easily be guessed at, is per- 
haps:the only one given by the Cortes 
which will be retained; this having 
been confirmed -by Ferdinand, who 
will probably very soon Gil up the va- 
cauncies he has made by a new creation 
efhisown. Accordingly -we find he 
has actua!ly honoured the Prince Re- 
gent of England with the order of the 
Golden Fleece, as also the King of 
Prussia, the Dukeof Wellington, and 
the Prince of Benevento, 
DOMESTIC. : 

Nothing ofadomestic.nature has ex- 
eited more attention than the case of 
the Princess of Wales;. very early in 
the month, some rumours of a corres- 

ondence between. the Queen and 
Wiese of Wales being afloat, and the 
matter being mentioned in the Hause 
ef Commons, the. Speaker informed 
the House, that since he had taken the 
chair, he had received. a letter from 
oe. Royal Highness the. Princess of 
ales, which, by.the permission of the 
House, he would read. .It was to the 
following effect; tite . 


“* Connaught House, June 8, 1914. 

* The Princess of Wales desires Mr. 
Speaker to inform the House of Com- 
mons, that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has ‘been advised to 
take such steps as will prevent her 
Royal Highness's future appearance at 
Court ; and has also dectared his fixed 
and unbalterable determination not to 
rheet her RoyalHighness, either in pub- 
Ke or private,in future,ow any o¢casi- 
on whatever. The proceedings of 1807, 
aod of last year, are in the recollection 
of the House, as well as the full and 
ample justification of the conduct of 
her Royal Highness, to which those’ 
proceedings led. It is inipossible for 
the Princess of Wales toconceal from 
herself that those who advised the 
Prince Regent to adopt such measures 
as have been adopted towards her 
Royal Highness, may have ultimate 
objects in view, whieh may not only’ 
tend fo endanger the suecession to the’ 
‘Phrone, but also the peace and tran- 
quiltity of these realms, Ehad the Prin- 


cess of Wales been disposed even to 
keep silence under these cir$umstan- 
ces, as respected hérself, yet she wauld 
have felt it due to her. daughter, and 
to.the country, to make this commy- 
nication to. the. House. Her Royal 
Highness has enclosed copies of the 
Correspondence between her Majesty 
and herself, which she desires. Mr. 
Speaker also will communicate to the 
House of Commons.” 


After the Speaker had read this'cor- 
respondence, Mr. Lygon nioved the 
standing order of che House for exeht- 
ding ‘strangers, which was, of course, 
immediately enforced, and thegaHery 
cleared. We understand g¢hat Mr. 
Methuen, after adverting at ‘some 
length to the injurious treatment éx- 
perienced by the Princess of ‘Wales, 
and the recent indignity cast u her 
by excluding her; on the eve of the ar- 
rival of those august personages,-who 
are expected‘ to honour this‘ country 
with their presence, and also’ of the 
nuptials of her daughter with the 
Prince of Orange, moved-for an‘ Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent, to know by 
whose advite be had been indaced to 
form the unalterable resolution ‘of 
never meeting her Royal Highness the 
Princess of Wales on any ooeasion, 
either in public or in private-—Mr. B. 
Bathurst contended, that there ‘was 
no prohibition against the Princess of 
Wales attending ‘her Majesty's draw- 
ing-room. Parliament bad not inter- 
posed in the differences between mem- 
bers of the Reyal Family in former 
reigns, and he deprecated such intér- 
ference on the present-oceasion, The 
unhappy disagreements between the 
Prince Regent and the Princess of 
Wales might have originated in dif- 
ference of' taste, and in many capses 
wholly unconnected ‘with guilt or ‘in- 
nocence. Upon thisswbjeet, however 
it should be recollected, that with re- - 
gard to'some minor charges, the ac- 
quittal of the Princess had not-bepnso 
complete as had been» maintained>— 
Mr. Whitbread ‘said. the ‘speech of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman waselike 
the conduct ‘of the advisers: oft the 
Prince Regent—irresolute, wavering, 
and contradictory.. The Princess-of 
Wales had been publicly received: at 
Court as a symbol of her complete.ee- 
quittal. Hany one questioned her 
right to appear where the King placed 
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her, it was to be hoped that'she would, 
notwithstanding the: moderation she 
had evinced, accept the advice to ap- 
pear at Court, and then let it be seen 
who would advise that admittance be 
refused to her. Hf the Prince's adyi- 
sers intended to try the question of di- 
vorce, the sooner they spoke out the 
Wetter.—Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. ‘Stuart 
Wortley, Mr. C. Williams Wynne, 
and Mr. ‘Tierney, were of opinion that 
the present motion came forward in a 
very unparliamentary shape; buat un- 
less something were done to enable the 
Princess: of Wales to appear at her 
Majesty's next drawing-room, a motion 
on the subject should be brought for- 
ward inapother shape—Mr. Methuen, 
with an understanding, that unless 
such an arrangement were made, a new 
motion on the subject should he 
brought forward, consented to with- 
‘draw his.present motion, which was 
doue accordingly. 
The Royal Correspondence alluded 
ito consists of a.Letter of the Princess 
of Wales tothe Prince Regent, dated 
Connaught House, May 20, 1814. -In 
this she.encloses a note she had re- 
ctived fromthe Queen and the ‘an- 


. #wer she had transmitted to her Majes- 


ity,sayiug, it would be in vain for her to 
enquire into the alarming determina- 
tion his Royal Highness had taken 
«mever to meet her on any occasion 
either in public or private, and adding 
that she-had only been restrained by 
‘motives of personal consideration to- 
‘wards. ber Majesty, from exercising 
her. right of appearing before her at 
-the public drawing room, to be held 
in the ensuing month: she then coim- 
i plains. of mysterious injuries upon 
-undefined charges, since his Majesty's 
Jameated iliness,and insists she will not 
-be. treated as guilty having been de- 
clared innocent. . Ina case where she 
js not absolutely bound to assert her 
rights, she says she waves them, in 
order to-relieve the Queen from the 
ainful situation in which she bad 
«been placed by. the Prince Regent. 
oThe time for excluding her from the 
» Qlueen’s drawing Room, she considers 
ag, particularly galling; as amongst 
>. Gther Hlustrious strangers arrived in 
.- London, she observes that the heir of 
» the House of Orange had announced 
himself to her as her future son in Jaw. 
: From that society, she savs she is un- 
Untversat Mac. Vou. XX1. 


justly excluded, and when her daugh- 
ter was to appear for the first time in 
the splendor and publicity becoming 
her approaching nuptials, this she 
observes was the moment chosen for 
treating her with fresh and unprovoked. 
indignity. Hinting at the future co- 
ronation, she observes ‘* Occasions 
may arise, one she trusts is far distant, 
when she must appear in public, and 
his Roval Highness must be present 
also. ** Has your Royal Highness,” she 
says, ** forgotten the approaching mar- 
riage of our daughter and the possibi- 
lity of our coronation ?” 

The next communication is from the 
Queen to the Princess of Wales, dated 
Windsor Castle, May 23, 1814; this 
mentions thePrince Regent’s note con- 


.taining the determination above men- 


tioned, ‘‘ Not to meet the Princess any 
where; for reasons of which he alone 
can be the judge.” The Queen com- 
plains of the painful necessity of inti- 
mating to the Princess of Wales, the 
impossibility of her Majesty's receiving 
her Royal Lighness at her drawing 
rooms. 

In the answer of the Princess of 
Wales to the Queen; she dwells upon 
the affectionate regard withavhich the 
King was so kind as to honour her, and 
says, that though now withoutappeéal 
or protector, she cannot so far forget 
her duty to the King and berself as to 
surrender her right to appear at any 
public drawing room; however, in the 
present instance she should not pre- 
sent herself at the drawing rooms of 
the next month. After repeatedly 
urging her innocence, she requests hér 
Majesty to do her the justice of ac- 
quainting the illustrious Strangers, 
with the motives of ber personal con- 
sideration towards the Queen, which 
alone could induce her te abstainfrom 
exercising ber right to appear-at the 
diawing rooms: This note is dated 
Connaught House, May 24, 18b4. 

The Queen in a note, written ia an- 
swer to the above, says, she could have 
felt no hesitation-in communicating 
what sie had requested to the ilbustri- 
ous Stiangers, if ber Royal Highwess 
had not rendered.a complianee with 
her wish to this effect unnecessary, by 
intimating her intention of making 
public the cause of her absence. 

The Princess af Wales in reply.to 
this note, thanks her Majesty, but 
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thinks the cofpmunications she re- 
quested not less Necessary on account 
ef any publicity which it may be in 
het power fo give to ber motives, an 

therefore entteats the good offices of 
her Majesty upon an oceasion wherein 
the Princess of Wales feels it so essen- 


tial that. she should not be misunder-* 


stood: This is dated May 26, 1814. 

Fhe Queen in answer to this, ac- 
koowledges the receipt of this last note, 
but repeats heropinion that it requires 
no other réply thea that conveyed to 
her Roval Highness's former letter : 
this isdated May 97, 1814. 

But it seems after all, thatKings may 
dgeree and ‘Princes may determine to 
noipurpose: the Prince Regeut, not- 
withstanding his astonishing declara- 
tion never to mect the Princess of 
Wales.eithtr in public or private, was 
nevertheless most disagreeably’ sur: 
prised by her presence, when and 
where it was least expected. On Sa- 
tarday night,June 11, the intention of 
fhe Allied Sovereigns to visit the 
Opera having been pub‘icly announc- 
éd, the doors were no sooner thrown 
pen, than every place both in pitand 
gallery were filled, and long before the 
curtain drew up the Hoase presented 
a brilliant and unexampled display of 
rank and fashion. The illustrious. vi- 


sitors did not arrive till half past ten, at 


which time thé Prince Regent entered 
his box amidst the most enthusiastic 
shouts of applause: he was followed 
by the Emperor of Russia and the 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, the King of 
Prussia, bis two sons, and the other of 
the disti 
dined at Fife House. In fact, some 
hundreds of persons forced themselves 
into the house without paying: how- 
évér the national air of ‘‘ God save the 
King” being twice sung, the Emperor, 
the Regent, and King of Prussia had 
only sat down a few minutes, when the 
Princess of Wales wha had been some 
{ime in her private box, being disco- 
vered, her. name passed from mouth to 
mouth; the spectators, turned for the 
time from the Emperor and King. of 
Prussia and hailed the Princess with 
loud acclamations.. ‘The Regent who 
has Jong been famed ‘for the most 
graceful bow in Europe, rose from his 
seat, and never exhibited more ease 
and diguvity than in the bow he made 
at thatmoment: the august Porsonages 
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uished charactors who had . 


[duke 


sitting near bier, nose_.and. made the 
same reverence : some,;people ‘very 
fondly anticipated a. bappy. reconcili- 
ation from. this -cizcumstanee, ‘bet 
alas! the Courier, called by some the 
Carltop Elouse Gazette,,.soon undes 
ceived them !--The Prince it wasthere 
sald, was only discharging-his duty by. 
accompanying, the. ILlustriogs ,Strasm- 
gers to the Opera, without anp intev-_ 
tion of meeting the Princess theres 
The recursence of the.scene.that:tedk 
placelSygars ago,.was then referved tox. 
when the Princess went every-nightto: 
the Opera, avhere,sle was applauded at 
the expense of her husband, andthe 
writer seems to congratulate hicself 
very highly, becausethe Prince. inthe, 
latter instance was ‘Snot atall embat=: 
rassed 1"—-On this-occasion, the.ques- 
tion -has.been, asked, ‘*S W hy. wese the; 
illustrious Visitors: put in..the owag-af, 
hejng witnesses to such.a.squabble,.as, 
was apprebended ? Why. did. not the, 
contemplation of such an event atithe 
present moment, :prevent. the dssuing. 
cf that. extraordinary. ,probibition 
which has.eplisted the. wholemation as. 
one wan on theside of. the »Princdss:: 
Is one individual to strike anothersaed 
because the other. returns -the -blow, 
is that-other ta be complained of.anst: 
abused as a.causer of strife anda for. 
mentor of discord? God forbid 1"): 


At length ¥r..Mcthuen’s. motion, : 


putoff from timeto time, was brought 
forward, on Thursday, June @& dt; 
was for referring the Princess .ef 
Wales's letter.to ithe Speaker, -to¢he 
considerdtion ofa conunittee: Mt.Me- 
thuen stated his object to be the pres. 
curement of an encreased establish- * 
ment forher Royal 'ighness. Juord 
Castlercagh ex pressed himself fazour- 
able te that. measure; but conegivead. 
that submitting her..Royal, Highnesss: 


letter ta a.committee.would. a¢t.4end™ 
After.a discussion :;of~- 
cansiderahle length. the motion; sras. 
withdrawn, with the understanding. 


to further it. 


that Lord Castlereagh would speedily: 


bring downa message from. the Prince 
Regent of the subjcet: much 4a aber 


honour of seyeral persons belonging.te: 


her Royal Highness's . household, it. 


appeared in the. course of the. debate, 
that in consideration. of the very. di- 


mited nature.of her-finances, they-had 


performed their-fuuctions gratuitous- 


ly, by which meaus the Priucess ‘had > 
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hot been: under the risedssity of con- 
tracting ady fresh debts: 
There being no longer any. doubt 


“Of the rupture of the negociation fdr 


the marriase-of the Prince of Orange, 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
this issaid to have been owitlg to an. 
attempt made to intraduce.a clause in. 
the marriage contract, precluding the 
Prince from taking her royal highness 
owt of the Kingdom, at any times 
though he had:solemmily pledged him- 
self as a man of honour, that she 
should be absent only two or three. 
weeks, aud that he should not have 

en desirous even of that, were it 
tot for the gracious desire of the: 
people of flolland, to seé his august 
Spouse, 

Some persons with no smal shew of 
probability, ascribe this unwillingtess 
of the Princess to leave the country,: 
te her attachment to her motlier, aud 
her apprehensiotis, (as her marriage 
wWeuld be more political than natural): 
of sharitig the same fate: 

“On Wednesday, June Sth, the trial 
of Lord Cochrane and athers came 
on; for conspiring to defraud the Stock. 


' Exchange, by circulating false news 


of Bonaparte's' defeat, his being killed 
” S Mote ea Se. ~ raise the fi oe 
a price than * would 
otherwise have borne,. sate ajeky of 
the public, and to’ the benefitof the 
conspiratérs; Mr. Gurney calied wit- 
Hesses' to’ prove that Col. De Baurg, 
who pretetided to have been conreyrd 
joan open boat froin France and ldnd- 
edat Dover with the above intelli- 
» was Randonrde Berenger; that 
wroaté to Aduiiral Poley, who; byt 
for the haziness of the weather, would 
have telegraphed the: intelligence to 
the Admiralty—the precise object 
which the conspirators: had in view: 
That he afterwards proceeded through 
Canterbury to London, dressed as 4 
ee repeatedly telling the 
post-beys that he was’ the. béarer of 
glorious: néws, until he came to the 
Ktephantand' Castle in the Kent-road, 
when finding tio hackney-coach there, 
he was set down at ‘the Marsh gate, 
Lambeth, where he stepped into a 
hackney-coach, and was*traced to 2 
house theif récentle taken ‘by* Lord 
Cochrane, -in' Green-street, | sve~ 
nor-square, The effect which this 
news-had on the’ ftepids; particularly 


omniam, is well known: ; the-Jatter 
rose 27% to.-$9..per ceat premiums 
But no cotificmation..having: been re- 
ceived at the adiniralty, omaiam he» 
gan agin to. get down, when, an ims 
pertant. auxiliary. to, this. frauddlent: 
contrivance appeared... ‘This was: the: 
arrival: of, three apparently military 
officets in a-post chaisean’ four from 
Northificet; having. the drivers and 
liorses decorated with Jaurel.. These. 
were Sandon, M‘Rae, and Knight, in: 
disguise. To spread the news they 
drove throwgh: the city, over Blacker 
friars-bridge, and were set. down ntar 
the Marsh-gate, where they tied up 
their cocked hats, put on round ones, 
and walked away, This last contri- 
vance raised, omnium to 32 per cents 
Much evidence was adduced by the 
counsel to connect the parties; and to 
shew that the two arrjvals were 
branches of the same conspiracy: the 
amount of the stock in the possession 
of Lotd C. and Messrs. Johnstone and 


Butt amounted to neatly one million; - 


and that but for the plan of raising the 
funds, they must. have been defauiters 
to the amount of 160,000l. atid nearly 
ruined by their specviations. San- 
don, Flolloway, and Knight were jol- 
bers in tlie fusids--the two latter had 


confessed what was.their object to tlie. 


Stock Exchange Conmnittee, though 
they denied any participation with t 
other parties. Benenger's peor haa, 
was proyed; and the coat, purchase 


at Seloman’s: of . Charing-cross, 
identified as having been Boog a 


worn by him, and then sunk in the - 


Thames, from whence it was acci- 


dentally drawn up by a fisherman, . 


M‘Rae, who was in distressedicircum- 


stances, lodged at Mrs, Alexander'siy , 


Fetter lane; and received 50l..for his 
services; he made ao defence,—Mr, 


Serjeant Best, for the defendants, cons 


tended, and proved by: eailing Lord 
¥armouth, Col. Torrens, and Admiral 
Beresford, that Lord. Cochrane way 
acquainted with De Berenger.on: ho- 
nourable grounds=-not artsiny from 
stock-jobhing _transactions--having 
exerted himself to get him. inta. the 
navy; likewise that he.had authorised. 


his broker to sell his stack. whenever. 
‘he could get a profit of one per send 


To account forthe 4501. inaotes fou 


upon, De Berenger when taken being 


the produce of atcheque of Mr. Coch» 
8SQ 


~aguennen 
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rane Johnstone, he called Mr. Ta- 
hourdin, the soli¢itor, and other wit- 
nesses, who proved that Mr. De Be- 
renger had been employed to survey 
some grounds belovging fo him near 
the Regent's Park, upon which it. was 
in contemplation to build a new Rane- 
lagh, and for which prospectuses had 
beerissued. For this service Tahour- 
dinhad remitted him 250!. on Mr. C. 
Johnstone's account.—Mr. Serj. Peil 
addressed the jury in behalf of San- 
don, Holloway,and Knight. Analibi 
was set upon the part of De Berenger, 
and his servants Smith and his -wife 
were called to prove that he slept -at 
home on. the night of Sunday, Feb. 
20; and M‘Guire,a servant ata live- 
ry-stable, deposed, that he saw him at 
Chelsea .on that evening; but they 
varied as to the dress he wore. At 
three on Thursday morning the court 
adjourned: it afterwards met at ten 
o'clock, when Mr. Gurney having re- 
plied, Lord. Ellenborough took two 
hours tosum up. The jury. then re- 
tired two hours and a half; on their 
return they found Ad/ the Persons in- 
dicted— Guilty. 

Monday June 13th, Lord Cochrane 
understanding from his counsel, that 
they could not appear for him in the 
Court of King’s Bench to move for a 
new trial, in conformity to his lord- 
ship's wishes, as the. rule was, that 
where there.were many persons em- 
braced by the indictment, all must be 
present; and as that was not possible, 
the other parties not being within his 
controul, bis lordship appeared in 
person, and addressed the court ina 
manly and dignified manner, declara- 
tive of his innoceace, and entreating 
the court, that for the sake-of justice, 
they would giant a new trial; and 
Ahathe had afjdavits in his hand, on 


which be founded his aplication. 


'W hen refused to be heard, bis lordship 
concluded with observing, that it was 
jndeed har:!, that he should be denied 
an. opportunity of doing justice to 
his chasacter; because the guilty 


,Gared. not appear in ‘the place, in 


which ‘be then stood:.—Lord Coch- 
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AGRICULTURE, 
HERIFF’S Account of the Grub- 
ber, an Instrument recently intro- 


rane said, he had been so conscious of 
his own innocence,,that he had never’ 
thought it necessary to instruct-coun- 
sel, as several. gentlemen in. court: 
knew, nor had he- even read a brief on 
the subject, till after the trial, when 
he found that a very great error had 
crept into it, in respect to.the evidence: 
of his servants, as to the dress of the 
stranger who ealled at. his lordship's 
house in his absence. They were re-: 
presented as admitting that he was 
dressed in a red coat, whereas, all they: 
had stated was, that he appeared to be: 
a military officer, to which character 
they, as a matter of ‘course, attached 
the idea of a red coat, though it might 
equally well have heen green. Here 
the matter dropped, and his lordship, 
of course, took nothing by bis motion. 
On being brought up for judgment 
on Monday, June 19,:the judge pro- 
nounced the following. sentence:— 
“ That you, Sir Thomas Cochrane, 
commonly called Lord Cochrane, and 
that you Richard Gathorne Butt, do 
pay a fine of one thousand pounds to 
the king; and that you John Peter 
Holloway, having also benefited from 
this infamous conspiracy, do pay a fine 
of five hundred pounds to. the king. 
That you, the six several defendants, 
Sir Thomas, commonly called Lord 
Cochrane, Richard Gathorne Butt, 
John Peter Holloway, Charles Ran- 
dom de Berenger, Henry Lyte, and 
Ralph Sandom, be severally impri- 
soned in the custody of the marsbal 
of the marshalsea.of this court for the 
term of twelve calender months, and 
that during that period you Charles 
Random de Berenger, you Sir Thomas, 
commonly called Lord Cochrane,and 
you Richard Gathorne Butt, be set in 
and upon the pillory in the, froot of 
the Royal Exchange, for the space of 
one hour, between the hours of eveilve 
at noon and two in the afternoon; and 
that you Sir Thomas, commonly.ca}led 
Lord Cochrane, Richard .Gathdrne 
Burt, and: John Peter Holloway, be 
*furtber imprisoned until . your several 
fines be paid.” ies 
ye 


~~“ 


duced into East Lothian, for pul- 
verising the Ground, and-diminishing 
the Expense of Cultivation. 1s.6d. : 
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. - _._ . . ANTIQUITIES. 

A Collection 6f antiqué Vases,-&¢. 
&c, engraved on One Hundred Plates. 
By H. Moses. Witly historical Bs- 
says. 4to,. 3l.3s. large paper, 51.5s. 

x - ARTS, FINED 

Smith’s Ornamental Designs, after 
the Manner of the Antique. 4to. 35s. 

Robson's Scenery of the Grampian 
Mountains; ‘Illustrated by Forty- 
eight Etchings in the Soft Ground. 
folio. 61.6s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Queen of Etruria, 
written hy Hersélf. -Translated from 
the Italian. Svo. | 7s.6d. 

Butler's Essay on the Life of Mi- 
chel De L’H6pital, Chancellor of 
France. 8vo. 4s. 


DRAMA. 
_ Tragedies, by Wm. Sotheby, Esq. 
8vo. 19s. 

The Drama Recorded, or a List of 
Plays from the earliest Period to’ the 
present Time. 12mo. 7s.Gd. 

King Edward the Third; an_his- 
torical Dramia. In Five Acts. 5s. 

Craig’s Hunting of Badewe: a dra- 
matic Tale. In-Five Acts. 5s. 

The Original and Rejected Theatre; 
a Collection of Dramas offered for 
Representation, but not accepted, &c. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

; EDUCATION. 

Smith's French Dictionary, on a 
Plan entirely New. 8vo. 8s.6d. 

Worsley’s Rules for Pronouncing 


“and Reading the French Language. 


12mo. 2s. 
HISTORY. 

The Annual Register, or a View of 
the History, Politics, and Literature, 
pod the Year 1818. Vol. LY. 8yo: 
16s. 


LAW. 
Phillipps’ Treatise on the Law of 
Evidence. 8vo. 14s. 
_ Heraud’s Practical Stamp Table; 
comprehending all the Duties now 
payable; alphabetically: arranged.— 
8Bvo. Qs. . 
MECHANICS. 

A Treatise upon Analytical Me- 
chanics, being the First Book of the 
Mechanique Celeste of P. S. Laplace, 
Translated and elucidated, with ex. 

lanatory Notes, by the Rev. J. Top- 
is, B.D. Svo, 19s. 

Robertson's Practical Essays on 
Mill- Work and other Machinery, mé- 


« 
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chanical and descriptive. $ vols. 8vo; 
25s. ; 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL. 

The Cheltenham Waters transferred 
to Reservoirs, and at the Fountain 
Head. By T. Jamieson, M.D. ; 

Adams's Treatise on the supposed 
Hereditary Property of Diseases. 8vo. 
5s.6d : 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

Atkinson and Clarke's Naval Pocket, 
Gunner. S8vo. 10s.6d. ; 

The Reduction of the Forces, with 
the full and Half-Pay civilly and 
politically considered. By Captain 
Fairman. 3s. . 

The Tactics of Alian; comprising 
the Military System of the Grecians, 
with Notes and explanatory Plates, &c. 
&c:; with a preliminary Discourse. 
By H. A. Viscount Dillon.. 4to. 212s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


A few Retlections on passing 
Events. - 1s. 

The History of Toussaint Loverture. 
5S. ‘ 

Some Inquiry into the Constitu- 
tional Character of the Queen Con- 
sort of England. 2s.6d. 

The Port Folio; containing Essays, 
Letters, and. Narratives. 2 vols. fc. 
14s. : 

Review of the Discussions relating 
to the Oporto Wine Company. 2s 6d. 

The Calumnious Aspersions con- 
tained in the Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange, ex- 
posedand refuted. 2s.6d. 

An Essay on the Mind and its Moral 
Education. cr. 4s. 

Thelwall's Results of Experience, 
in defective Utterance. 8vo. 5s. 

Mrs. Cappe’s Thoughts on various 
Charitable and other important Insti- 
tutions. 3s. - 

Letters from Holland, duting a Tour 
from Harwich to Helvoetsluys, &&c. 
&c. describing the different Places, 
with aStatement of. the Population. 
12mo.. 38.6d. 

Mitigation of Slavery; in Two 
Parts. By W. Dickson, L.L.D. and 
the late Hon. J. Steele, 8vo. 14s. 

Letters. on India. By Maria Gra- 
ham. 8vo. 14s. 

Explanations and: Emendations of 
some Passages in the Text of Shak- 
speare, and of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
2s. ‘ 
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Letters from a Lady to’ her Sister, 
during a Tour to Paris in the Months 
of April and May, 1814. . 4s. 

as General -Post-Bag. .19mo. 
43. 

Jaimieson’s Hermes Scythicus, or 
the radical Affinities of the Greek and 
Latin Languages to the Gothic. svo. 
19s, ’ 


NOVELS. 

Alicia.de Lacy; au historical Ro- 
Biance., 4.vols. és. 

eke ne;. or, a Father's Labour 
Lost. “Sy Cities M. Hawkins. 3 vols. 
sya. ae 

Sarsfield; an drish Tale. By J. 
Gamble, Esq, . 3, vols. 16s.6d. 

Popularity,or the Votary of Wealth. 
8 vols... 15s. 

‘POLITICS, AND POLIT’CAL ECO- 


NOM Y. 

The Importance of the Cape of 
Good Hope, a’ a Colony: to Great 
Britain. By R:.B. Kisber, eq. 3s. 

Substance of the Speech’ of &. €. 
Western, Esq. in. the House of Com- 
mons, May 14, on the Subject of the 
Corn Laws. 1s: 

The Speeches of Rs Rickards, Esq. 
in the Debate in Parliament’ on the 
Renewal! of the Charter: of the: Hon. 
East India Company. Sve. 108.64. 

The Letters of the Queen to tlié 
Princess of Wales, with the Answers 
of her Royal Higliness,and the Letters So 
to the Prince Regent and the Speaker 
of the House of Comtnons; with a 
full Account of the Speeches of the 
Members in. the House of Commons; 
Juné 55.1214, 0n Mr. Methuen’s Mo- 
tion, 2s.6d. 

Phe Substance of the Speech of 
John Adolphus, Esq. before a’ Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
en suinming up the Case of the Eng- 
lish Ship-Builders, on their Petition 
respécting Ships’ built im India, May 
23 and 24,.1814:.. 2s.6d. 

A conipressed View. of the Points 
te be disctissed in: treating with’ the 
United States of America, A. D..1814, 


* phe Sabstance of the Speech of 
Wm. Harrison, Esq, before the Select 
Committee of the House of ‘Com- 
mons,.on East India Ship-building, 
April: $8, 1814... Qs, 

Walton's Exposé of the Dissentions 
of Sparijsh Aimerica, - 8vo; 126. 


land, from the earliest Period. to the 
Yedr 1863. Vol. XXL royal 8vo: ° 

Thoughts on Peacé, in the present 
Siteation of the Country, with respect 
to its Finances and Cisculating Me- 
dium; with an Appendix, concerning 
the’ Theory of Money. _ 6s: 

The Political Memento; or, Ex- 
traets from the Speeches, during the > 
last Six Years, of near a Hundred:of 
the most distiagilished Members of 
both Houses of Parliament. By 2# 
Parliamentary Reporter. Syo. 15%. 

POETRY. 44} 

Fitzgerald's Tyrant’s Downfall, Na- 
poleonies and the W hite Cockaide, 2x. 

Norway: a Poem. By Charlotte 
Wardle (daughter of Col. Wardle). 
1s.6d. 

Ode on the Arrival of the Peten- 
tates in Oxford, and Judicart Regate, 
av Ode. Qs. 

Europa Rediviva. 1s.6d. 

Ode to the Emperor Alexander. la. . 

Armstrong’s Lives to Napoleon Bos 
naparte. Is. 

‘The Search after Happiness; amon 
ral Poem. 3s. 

More Kings: @ Poem. By P. Pin- 
dar, Esq. 28. 

Odes to his: Royal Highnesé thé 
Prince Regent, bis Imperial al Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, and his Mas. - 
—. the Hhencn 4 of ew “a R. 

aureat. 3s.6d 

A A Caltccton of Sciigs, selected 
from: the Works of Mr. Dibdin. 2 
vols, Smo. 10s. 

Hartstonge’s Marion of Drpmwact : 

a Tale of Erin. In T¥o Cantos. $v, j 
7s 

Ariadne: a Poem, in Three Parts, 
by Edward Lord Thutlow: — 4s:.' res, 

Peace: a lyric Poem. By Jv EB ; 
na 4to, Tgi6di ‘a a 

rtl's Greeee: a Poewi,.in o'« 

Three Parts. Ato, QN.1%s.6d. ., »2 

- Malcotn’s Sorrows of Love, wih od! 

other occasional Pieees. 12tno. 5e6d) 

- Afi Ode to his Grace the. Hue of 

Wellington. 1s.6d, £15 
RELIGION, 

‘ Watkiiis’ Sermon, in the Bati 
Chureti of St, James's, Cler y: 
June 5, ott 28 Oe Occasion if me ‘ 
Death of the Rev. A. Fostey, M 

~ 'Fhorpe’s Address to the: covert 
of Great Ly in-and Ireland; on she 
paniett vatheatic Eniancipative, 


The Wastiemoniary History of Eng? 256d, 
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> Atkins* Obseryptions on the Repeal 
of the ist, Oth, and 10th William II. 
commonly called the Trinity Doctrine 
Bill., ‘Bs: id. phe : 

A dispassionate Discussion on th 
Qbjects and Views of the British a 
Foreign Bible Society, compared.with 
these of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 2s. 

-Hatl’s Addvess to the Rev. E. Carey, 
Jan. 9, 1814, on his Designation as 
a Christian Missionary to India. f 

Haggitt on the Causes of Neglect 
of the Lord's Supper. “Is. 

_ Belsham's Discourse, delivered, be- 
fore the Unitarian Society for pro- 
moting Knowledge, at Essex-street 
Chapel, March $1, 1814, with an Ap- 
pendix, &c. vo. 5s. 

An English Translation of the Six 
Books.of Hugo Grotius, on the Truth 
of Christianity. To which is added, 
a Sermon preached before the Uni- 
naisity of Cambridge. By S. Madan, 


2. -Svo. 


A Confutation of the Errors of Me-: 


ditation and Methodism. 1s.6d. 
Hints to the Clergy of the Esta- 
hlished Church, particylarly its 
Rulers, on the present relaxed State 
of Beclesiastical Discipline 1s. 
Wright's Correct Statement of ail 


the Cases of Clergymen who.are sucd 15s, 


ort 


for Penalties under the 43d Geo. Iff, 
Chap. 84. Ss. 1 eM dae 
Toulmin's Family Devotion assigt-. 


ed ;. containing Forms of woe ee 


Evening Prayers for'a Fortnight 
TOPOGRAPHY. bape 
Pratt's Local and Literary-Accaunt 
of Leamington, Warwick, Birming- 
ham, &c. 12mo:. &s. 


Laodon: being a Complete Guide - 


to the British Capital; containing a 
full and accurate Account of its 
Buildings, Commerce, Curiosities, 
Exhibitions/ Amusements, Religious 
and Charitable Foundations, Literary 
Establishments, Learned andScientifig 
Institutions, including a Sketch of 

surrounding Cougtry: with full Di- 
rections to Strangers on their first 
Arrival. By Jobn Wallis. 12mp. 


7s. bds. or 8s. half-bound and lettered. _ 


VOYAGES A TRAVELS. 


A Voyage to the Isle of Elba, with — 


Natices of the oer Islands in the 
J vxebenian Sea. Translated from the 
French of Arsenne Thiébaut de Bes- 
neaud, by Wm. Jerdan. 8vo. 7s.Gd. 
Travels-of Mirza Abu Taleb hoo, 
io Asia, Africa, and Eyrope, duri: 
the Years. 1799, 1800, 1, 2, and $. 
Translated from the Persian, by C. 
Stewart, Esq.M.A.S. S$ vols. 12mo- 
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HISTORICAL 


The Visit of theROVAL STRANGERS. 


FTER warious reports of their 

& arrival, aud numerous delays, 

it became known for a certainty that 
on Monday, June the 6th, the Emperor 
of Russia, the King Prussia, &c. had 
landed at Dover, from the, lmpregna- 
ble and: Jason, Their majesties were 


CHRONICLE. 


pravided a splendid entertainment, of 
which most.of the royal and illus- 
trious persons partook. ‘The Emperor 
Alexander appeared: somewhat indis- 
posed hy the common effects of asea 
voyage in windy’ weather. Counts 


Platoff, Barclay de.'Tolli, and Tostoj, . 


and Prince Metternich (the Anustri 
minister) had previously landed. 


accompanied by the two eldest.sons of cossack chief shook dan 


the King of Prussia, Prince William 
his, brother, Prince Frederic his ne- 
phew, Prince Augustus his cousin, 
Marshal Blucher, Baron Humboldt, 
Counts Hardenbetg and Nesselrode, 
Barot: Aastet, Prince Garldriske, Gen. 
Czernicheff, Dr. Wyiel (Physicianto 
the Emperor), Sir-C. Stewart, Col. 
Coake, Capt. Wood, &c. Their.ma- 
jesties were receivedon shore by. Lords 

armouth, C. Beatiack, and the Earl 
of Rosslyn. The Duke of Clarence 
who brought them from Boulogne, had 





di. The 
“ with all. 
It was generally imagined their Ma- 


_jesties would have proceeded publicly 


from Dover to the.capital. In-conse- 
quence, at an early hour, the road.from 
London, to Dover, an exteat of 72 


miles, presented aspectacle wnequalied 
din its kind. At three the expectant 
dpultitude became quite im * 
when intelligence arrived at Shooters 


Hill, that at Welling, where. the ¢a- 
valeade bad changed horses, Sir C. 
Stewart bad saidthat their Maj 
had gone up to town two hours he 


re | ; 
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in a private manner. “This was” not 
‘immediately credited, as‘ detachments 


of dragoons were yét'seeh oni fhe road, 


futehded' as escorts; attd the Prince 
Regent's servants and hdrses were kept 
waiting as a relay on°Shootéy's Hill.’ 
The unexpected’ fews however: was 
soon ‘found to be troe- ‘Phe Pmperor 
had entered London about half-past 


* ‘two, in ‘the carriage und four ef Count 


Lieven, the Russian ambassador, with- 
out a ‘single attendant? Eords* Yar- 
mouth atid Betitinck preceded him in 


*-a post-chaise. “Marshal ‘Blacher teft 


Welling by the lower Yoad. When 
the Emperor arrived’ at the’ Pulteney 
‘Hotel, “he passed through the lower 


apartments withott beibg recognised. 


He ascended the first Hight of stairs 
‘when the Prince Gagarin announced 
his arrival.” At the samwne instant his 
sister, the grand‘duchess, niet him on 
‘thé stairs, ‘The-tidings ‘of the Em- 


““perof’s arrival ‘resounded ‘not only 


‘th: oughout thehouse, but imthe street, | 
where aniinmetise concourse of peo- 
-ple’expressed their joy by huzzas and 


periat Majesty appeared shortly after- 
-wards at the balcony, ‘and* bowed in 
‘the mést condescending ‘manner, 
~which he continued to do occasionally 
till eleven o'clock at night, the people 


‘shouting theirapplause. At half past 


fouro’clock the Emperoraccompanied 
by Count Lieven, went to See the 


* Prince Regent at Carlton-House. He 


was feceived ina véry private manner 
b¥ thé Prince Regent, who gave his 
Majesty a most hearty welcome. 
he King of Piussia, his sons, and 
theif mumerous suités, came also ina 
very private manner, ‘and arrived at 
Clarence- House (which had been fitted 
wp for their résidence,) St. Jatnes’s, 
‘about three’ o'clock. © About four his 
Majesty went ‘to’ Carlton-House, and 
“was ‘Cordially received by the Revent, 
~with whom he remained half an hour. 
“His Majesty afterwards visited the 
‘Duke and Duchess’ of York, whose 
hiéuse js just opposite. 

At six o'clock Marshal Blucher ar- 
‘rived in St. Jaines's Park by the Horse- 
-Goards, in the Prince Regent’s open 
carfiaze. - His countenance is orost 
‘manly and expressive, bearing the 
effects of the severities he has en- 
‘countered: the mustachios on his up-" 
‘per lip* are exceeditigly prominent. - 





$i2 1 Pstorizal Chronicle: {June 


The dtivers as directed, made firstfor 
Carithn House; nd‘ sooner wetethe 
stable! gates Gpenéd® than “there Was a 
general rivh_in of the tiorse*nren ‘and 
thie public at Targe. Atk tesfraint pon 
their was i'vaiil> the two sentinels at 
the Hate with their muskets were Iaid 
on “the groltid; and“the “porter “was 
overpowered: “The *tnultitudefiro- 
céeded ‘up “the yard® shouting the 

raisés of Bluchér. “Colonels Hloom- 
Rela and Cotigreve Came ott ‘and re- 
‘ceived the General unedverdd, and in 
that state conducted*hithto ‘the’prin- 
éipal” entrance of Carltet-Alotse. 
The crowd assembled i Pall- Malt tow 
‘lost alf respect for the deeorury of the 
place: they instantlyscaled thé walls, 
and their impettous Zeal wpon' this 
occasion was thdulged,:and the ¥reat 
doors of the hall were Mirowmopes to 
them. ‘After the first interview ofthe 
General with the Prince, att phterest- 
ing’ scene took place. “Vhe' Prince 
Régent returned with: the gallant 
Blucheér fi om‘his ‘private apartments, 
and in the céntre of “thé gratid® tall, 


'.** Long dive the Emperor.” His Im- ‘surrounded ‘by the’ people; placed a 


blue ribbon on his shoulder, (fastetting 
it with his*own hand,) to which ‘was 
hung -a_ teautifal’ madaftion; with a 
likeness of the Prince Regent richly 
set with diamonds. “Marshal Bhacher 
knelt while the Prince-was conferring 
this honour, and‘ on his ‘rising Kissed 
the Prince's‘ iand. The Prince’ and 
the General afterwards bowed'to the 
public, whose aecclamations in’réturn 
exceeded description. ‘The ‘General 


“afterwards proceeded to fhe louse of 


Mr.Goitin, in St. James's Palace, ad- 
joining the Duke of Cumbertind’s, 
followed ‘by at-immense multitude. 
The Bmpéror of Russia’ “oa nte- 
nance ‘is stvikingly indicative of" his 
known character: alarge liberathahd- 


‘some front, a mild eye, feature full 


of collectedness aiid dignity, a’bold 
and manly perso, ‘complete * What 
mizht be pictured* for thé idea ofone 
of those men without whem, as hava- 


‘ter says, “* the world coutd'ajot! go 


on.” The King of ‘Prussia’s-appear- 
ance is perfectly military. > His: evun- 
tenance fot unlike that: of one who 
has scen some painfél days, stréfigty 
marked with care, but*masculine and 
composed. - His complexion pecaliar- 
ly brown. * a 

The pursuits of'the Emperor Adex- 
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ander, have heen quite similar to those 
of his sister, the Duchess of Olden- 


_burgh, and afford evident proofs of 


taiseworthy curiosity and good taste. 
has a perfect indifference to show 


"and parade. Such is his activity that 


4 


they who would observe him well, 
must be at least as early risers as him- 
self. On Toesday morning he break- 
fasted by eight, and walked in Ken- 
sington Gardens with his sister. He 
returned to the Pulteney Hotel at ten, 
and proceeded in one of the Prince 
Regent's carriages to view Westmin- 
ster Hall and the Abbey, the tombs of 
the illustrious: dead. His sister and 
himself afterwards visited the British 
Museum. At one he held a levee at 
Cumberland House, which he used as 
his state apartments, and was visited 
by the Prince Regent, who afterwards 
attended the levee of the King of 
Prussia, at Clarence Housy. Be- 
tween five and six, both these illus- 
trious sovereigns, with their respec- 
tive suits, attended the Court of ber 
Majesty, which was held expressly for 
their introduction, at the Queen's pa- 
Ieee. At seven the Court closed. 
After which her Majesty, the Prin- 
cesses, the Allied Sovereigns, their 
families, &c. dined with the Prince 
Regent at Carlton House. 

On Wednesday; the Emperor Alex- 
ander rode in Hyde Park between se- 
ven and eight o'clock, accompanied 
by Lord. Yarmouth and Col, Bloom- 
field. From. thence they rode to 
Westmiuster, crossed the bridge, and 
went through Southwark into the 
city. They passed the Royal Ex- 
change and the Mansion ~ House 
shortly after eight, and turning round 
by the Bank and the Excise Office, 
Proceeded through. Finsbury-sqnare, 
Along, the City-road, the New-road to- 

vards Paddington, and returned down 
the Edgware-road aud Hyde-Park to 
the Pulteney Hotel. Tie Emperor 
wore a plain blue coat, In riding 
along the City-road, bis saddle girth 
became loose, on which his Majesty 
dismounted. and fastened it with his 
own hands.-After breakfasting, the 
Emperor, with tbe Duchess and a 
party of. distinction, left the Hotel io 
their carriages without military: es- 


_cort,. and proceeded along the Strand 


and Fleet-street to the Cathedral of 
St. Paul. The Hniperor was iv plain 
Univenrsat Mac. Vou, XXI. 
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clothes; the Duchess in a white silk 
dress, with a plume of feathers. Af- 
ter viewing this majestic production 
of British architecture, the royal par- 
ty took leave of the Bishops of Lon- 
don and Hereford, and visited the 
London Docks—thosé great works 
symbols of unexampled commercial 
prosperity. The Emperor returned 
through the Strand. The veteran 
Blucher visited the Admiralty on 
Thursday at two o'clock, and was re- 
ceived by Lord Melville and other 
Members of the Board. After yiew* 
ing the interior, he examined the te- 
legraph. The view from thence to 
the east, over the Thames, and to the 
south and west over St. James's Park, 
and into Kent and Sussex is particu- 
larly attractive; and, together with 
the immense concourse of spectators 
parading the streets, struck the atten- 
tion of the Marshal in a great degree; 
and le observed to Col. Lowe in Ger- 
man, that “there was no such place 
as London in the world.” Inthe 
evening the Hero accompanied the 
Duchess of York, the Prussian Prin- 
ces, &c. to the Opera. The popu- 
lace uniformly throng round Blacher 
and Platoff to shake bands, which 
those veterans do with gréat cordia- 
lity, adding, “ 1 thank you, I thank 
you.” Soine of the ladies of Dover 
wished Blucher to spare them a lock, 
of hair. _He bowed and smiled, but 
begged to be excused; adding, with 
an allusion to the baldness of his 
head, ‘* ladies, were 1 to give each of 
you one hair, | should have none left.” 
Platoff, good humouredly, obeying 
the calls of the popniace, frequently 
shewed himself at his windows, 

Ata Court held at Carlton House, 
the Kiog of Prussia, the Emperor of 
Austria, with Lords Liverpool and 
Casticreagh, were elected Knights of 
the o:der of the Garter. The Prince 
Regent was the same day, invested-by 
the Ausfrian Ministers with the erder 
of the Golden Fleece; and by the 
Prussian Monarch, with the order of 
the Golden Eagle. 

Thursday, the allied sovereigns 
breakfasted together at seven, at the 
Pulteney Hotel, with the Grand Du- 
chess.- They afterwards set out, ac- 
companied by Marshal Blacher, Gen, 
Platoff, and a numerous suite, for As- 
cot Heath races: They went by the 
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Fulham: road, over Putney-bridge, 
and arrived at Richmond-hill at nine. 
They alighted at the Star and Garter 
tavern, where they partook of a cold 
collation. The whole party then 


walked on the Terrace, and expressed, 


themselves quite delighted with the 
beauty of the scene.. Between ten and 
eleven they got into their carriages to 
proceed to Hampton Court. Through 
the mistake of the pastilions,. they 
were separated fora time, the Empe- 
ror and his suite going by the way of, 
Kingston, while the King and .Prin- 
ces of Prussia went over Richmond 
bridge, through Twickenham, Ted+ 
dington, and Bushy Park. The two 
parties met again at Hampton Court, 
and viewed its beauties with, as much 
attention as the short time admitted. 
Their Majesties assumed no character 
of pomp, but conversed mrost affably 
with all 

On Saturday about eleven, the 
Emperor of Russia, with his sister 
the Duchess of Oldenburgh, in one 
of the Prince Regent's carriages, pass- 
ed through the Strand into the city, 
fo visit further objects of their en- 
Jightened curiosity. The Duchess 
wore a very large bonnet, which pre- 
vented her face from being seen.— 
The royal royal party alighted at the 
gate of the Bank, in Lothbury. They 
were received by the Bank volunteers 
with presented arms. ‘The governor, 
deputv-governor, and court of direc- 
tors of that magnificent national es- 
tablishment, conducted the visitors 
threngh the various departments of 
that extensive building. Fis Impe- 
rial Majesty listened with great at- 
tention to the explanations which 
were given of the several othees, and 
expressed much admiration of the 
systematic manner in which the basi- 
Bess appeared ta be conducted. He 
added, with much aflability and com 
descension, that he was extremely 
obliged for the polite attentions shown 
io him and his sister; and that he was 
convinced by what he had seen aud 
beard, that the chagacter acquired by 
the people of England for their ex- 
tensive commerce, their wealth, and 
theic liberality, was not more great 
than deserved. After viewing the 
whole of the building, the iliestrious 
party partook of a cold collation 
which bad been prepared. About 


one,they departed, leaving their hosts 
enchanted -at. their free, affable,, and 
obliging..manners. ...At five in, the 
evening,.his, lmperial Majesty, ac- 
companied by his suite, . proceeded 
from. the. Pulteney, Hotel to his state 
apartments, in the Duke of Cumber- 
land's house, at St, James's. About 
six. he was waited on by the Lord 
Mayor, Recorder, Sheriffs, and the 
whole of the Aldermen and Common 
Council, in their civic robes, with.an 
address of congratulation. 

His Imperial Majesty with great 
courtesy, returned his thanks for the 
hopour conferred on bim,.in.a short 
speech in English, which.was -very 
elegant and gracefully delivered. The 
corporation next waited on the King 
of Prussia at Clarence House, . He 
did not answer them in English, but 
received them very graciously,, and 
with the utmost politeness, ' 

On Saturday the 11th,. the Empe- 
ror of Russia, the King of Prussia, &c, 
visited the King’s Theatre. The pres- 
sure at the doors was such as to overs 
bear all resistance, and the majority 
of the company.entered. without the 
usual ceremony of paying their mo- 
ney at the doors, Pmonest the com- 
pany were the.Prince Regent, the 
Princess of Wales, ‘the Dukes of 
York, and Cambridge, the Princes of 
Prussia, &e. God save the King, was 
sung amidst the loudest acclamations. 
The Prince Regent bowed three times 
towards the Princess of Wales. The- 
Emperor of Russia also bowed to her 
royal highness. Some time after the 
other strangers, the venerable Blucher 
made his appearance; it is needless 
to say, that the plaudits by which he 
was greeted, were as loud.and as sin- 
cere as any that had been before be- 
stowed. On the lallowing day, Sun- 
ay, the exhibition in Hyde Park was 
most extraordinary. The sovereigns, 
the princes, the venerable Blucher, 
Platoff, and all the other ilustiious 
strangers, mounted on the Prince Re- 
gent’s horses, made their appearance 
in the ride; and it would seem as if 
every horse in the metropolis had re- 
sorted thither, The pressure was in- 
tolerable; the horses were so jammed 
together, that many Noblemen and 
Gentlemen had their knees crushed, 
and-their boots torn off. We did not 
hear of any fatal accident. The in- 
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terésting Blucher was so-cruelly per- 
secuted, that he dismounted and took 
réfuge in Kensington ‘Gardens; bat 
here being afoot, he was moreannoy- 
ed. He’ set his ‘back against # tree, 
aud seemed at length quite exhausted. 
The coarse kindness of our mob is 
more formidabte ‘to hith than ‘all the 
elemies he everencoufiteréd. If the 
evening the’ Prince Regent gave a 


banquet to the illustrious straggers.” 
ofgive 


“Another acconbt’ says, “* 
an idea of the distressy and we might 
almost say, the haman ‘misery which 
naturally ardse out of such a vast as- 
semblage as’ was collected jn the’ Pafk 
oa Sdtiday, i <lmost ‘inipossitte? 
Every carriage was filled iaside and 
out,’ by persons, who, regardless of 
the common rules of politeness, sought 
only their own personal Convenience, 
and took possession of the first elevat- 
ed spot which afforded the ‘prospect 
of a glimpse of the objects of curiosi- 
ty: © Nuinberless were ‘the quarrels 
ajid broils which resulted from such 
proceedings. For the: most’ purt, 
however, allowances were made for 
the crdwd, and every accommodation 
which could be afforded was given. 
Ths accommodation was, “however, 
buf trivial; when compated with the 
myriads ‘who were® congregated to- 
gether, and-whiose distressing cries, 
‘arising from the imaginary, as well as 
well-grounded fears of being crushed 
together -betwecn and under the 
wheels of the véhicles amidst which 
they were ‘confined, excited’ the ut- 
‘most alarm. fn vain did those wit, 
being elevated saw the~ impending 
danger, intreat the crowd ‘to retite. 
“All sense of courtesy was abandoned 
—arid each was obliged, as the énérzy 
of despair’ prompted, to *figlit their 
own battle’ “Many were, of -cotirsé, 
getidusly injured, and accidents innu- 
‘metable were momentarily~ occur- 
“ylige ‘In ‘one place was seen a fady in 
“hysterics —in ‘another, a beautiful fe- 
male, who ‘had been ‘torn frony “her 
protector, in the wildést‘afffight, én- 
“uBating mercy from’ the: overwhelm- 
jing’ throng—ift' ‘g-thitd place, were 
; parénits who had dese theirchildren— 
atd'again, childreti who had tot Heir 
“parents. “Nothrg in fact could éx. 
céed the dreadful, the irreitiédiable 
* coafusion which every.where prevail- 
ed. - Amidst ‘this “harrowing noise, 
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the approach of the Emperor of 
- Russia and bis suite was annouticed. 
—That crowd which had ‘before al- 
most reached the acme of human 
wretchedness, was now destined to en- 
counter new dificulties. The horse 
guards were constrained to resort ‘te 
measures of downright hostility, to 
* obtain a passage for the approaching 
cayalcade, and many were the sevére 
contusions which the shins and tocs 
of the populace received from their 
horsés* hoofs, inorder to avoid which, 
the pressure became so insupportable, 
thatdna'mbers who had stemmed every 
difficulty tli then, were forced to 
field to superior strength, and take 
réfuge under the carriages, and even 
the horses, where it (rembling anxie- 
ty, the} awaited the hour of their lir 
beration,” 

By seven o'clock’ on Monday, the 
18th of June, the Admiralty, ‘Navy, 
and Ordnance barges were collected 
at Whitchall-stairs, gaily dressed with 
streamers, pehdants,; and banners. A 
band of music was stationed in one of 
then. The admiralty barge ‘had the 
royal standard—others the Russian 
and Prussian flags.’ Tt was a beauti- 
ful\sight: the day was clear and 
bright: and the band playing at in- 
tervals the’ favorite ‘national ° girs, 
made the scene truly deligltitful: 

At nine o'clock precisely, a gan was 
fired; as a signal that the embarkation 
was about to commencé. ‘The Re- 
gént was escorted ‘by a party of the 
horse guards to Whitehall-stairs; and 
the Emperor of Russia, the Grand 
Duchess of Oldenburgh, ‘and the 
King‘ of ‘Prussia by detachments of 
the bluesy "''The little fleet of barges, 
gay and. ‘glittering. with fiags, was 
collected ima line—other boats were 
iff the™distance. ‘The barge for the 
‘réceptfon of the Monarchs, was more 
distinguished than the rest, by the 
siperior splendour of its decorations. 
‘AS “go6n' as the illustrious visitors 
‘stepped! on béard, the band struck up 
“God “ave the: King, and tlie - fleet 
‘méved'of, gliding gently’down, ‘and 
greeted with the aéclamations of ‘the 
thousands assembled on ira 
‘and shores. © “The Adelphi Terrace, 
‘thre most” beattiful sitvation’ in ‘the 
‘métropolis, was crowded, particularly 
‘the balconies, with some of the most 
bekutiful- women in the kingdom. 
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Their iwperial and- royal Majesties. 


seenied struck, with this view of Lon-. 


don; for at one glance tthe eye:takes 
in the.two, fine objects, St Paul's and 
Westminster, Abbey, with; he inter- 
vening sweep of buildings, the Tem- 
ples Somerset-bousé, and the Adelphi 
errace. isiud 


As their Majesties: passed under one.. 


of the arches of the Strand-bridge, 
they were saluted with a loud>huzza 
from the crowd assembled upon, the 
arch, Blackfriar’sand Londen bridges 
were crowded, and there the’same tri- 
bute was paid them, Off London- 
bridge the City. barges, with the 
lord mayor, aldermen, &c. joined 
the procession.. Their Majesties 


seemed struck with the number. of: 


ships below bridge. On the asrival 


of the.royal visitors off Woolwich, the. 


Thisbe bearing the flag of Vice-ad- 


miral. Legge, and other ships, fired-a- 


salute, and manned their yards..- The 
ship pamed after the hero of Trafal- 
gar was inspected. The royal party 


then proceeded to the arsenal and la- 


boratory,. and on. their arrival, a dis- 
charge of great guns teok place; the 
Earl of Mulgrave, officers of ord- 
nance, Sec, receiving them. In ad- 
dition to the works exhibited, a quan- 
tity i Congreve's rockets were dis- 


play 5 betas: .36l% pid 59 

n theig-return, at half -past seven 
in the evening, it being: known. that 
they were to dine with the Marquis of 
Stafford, the footpath in Cleveland- 
square was filled with persons genteelly 
dressed, who conducted themselves in 
the most orderly manner. From the 
appearance.of the, noble marquis’s 
mansion, the profuse and sumptuous 
provision, aud the: magnificence of 
the ‘decorations, the. monarchs and 
their august and gallant suites, will be 
very . pr perly.imspressed with a just 
scnsé of the wealthy and highly re- 
spectable house of Stafford. The 
diungr was laid» for,sixty-four, in the 
old gallery, where every attention was 
paid in the preparations, which taste, 
elegance, art,..avdimatare could. pro- 
duce. The galleey.was.perfumed with 
the most ¢ ‘shrubs. and) plants, 
domestic. and, exeti¢, » The Noble 


Marquis's. services of plate were dis- 
yed on the. occasion; the centre 
service was of gold. The Prince Re- 





gent's.and-Royal Buke's “pages were’ — 


in attendance, 


-) The King of Prussia artived at eight - 
.0clock; the Emperor of Russia at af 


quagter past eight. ‘The -Primec Re- 


gent followed soon after. They were 
all ‘received by the Noble :Marquis, ~ 
» weasifig- the Order ofthe Garter, in’ 
regimentals, accompanied byhis son” 
Earl Gower; and were greeted by the: © 


genteel: assemblage in the avebues 
with: three Joud -huzzas, which “they” 
returned; by bowing most,respectfully. | 


The ‘royal family andthe military: 
heroes were greetedin likemanners! 


On Tuesday the M4thoiust. they left" 


London for Oxford,-wheresthey ‘were . 


received with all the honours:dee to: 
their’ rank and conspicuous x¢el- 
leneies: The City and University: 
presented addresses.to the Prince Re-- 


gent, the Emperor Alexander, and* ~ 


the King of Prussia, “The Prince 


Regent. inhabited Christ's Church; ~ 


the Emperor of Russia, and Duchess - 
of Oldenburg, Merton; and the King 
of Prussia, with his sons, Corpus 
Christi. Blucher, at the express de- 
sire of the Regent, stopped with him 
at Christ Church. The Prince of 
Orange was lodged at St..John's. The 
grand banquet in the evening, at the 
Radcliffe library -was surpassingly 
beautiful, from the effect produced 

the form of the edifice, andthe facili - 
ties it affords for a perfect view of the 
company. About 200 dined, of whom © 
50 were the Prince’s guests. The'gal- 
lery was thrown open to the public,” 
who ascended by the spiral staircase, ' 
and descended by a temporary woaden 
one erected externally. -It was atruly ' 
gratifying sight to see the sovereigns | 
of great countries, hitherto unknown 
to each other personally, sitting down 
together with social friendship,» and 
chastened festivity, surrounded’by 
multitudes of gladdened: spectators, 
The Emperor of Russia was ‘patti--: 
cularly cheerful, and conversed. mach: : 
His accomplished sister, whote ‘resi: 
dence in this country has almost fa- 
miliarised her to us, was not: the! least: 
joyous partaker of the feast. } 


‘At aight: the whole ‘city’ was illue7s 
Minated. - Though in displays of thisc >: 


kind in London we excel what could 
be expected: here, in the mageificent) 
and castly devices in front of our pub! 
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lie buildings, the illuminations of our: immediately theteur-of the most dis=! 
private houses fall short of the beauty tinguished: colleges: and public: edi= 
of those in the ehief streets of Oxford. fices: His Majesty, it the courée of his 
The serenity of the weather permitting walk; visited Brazen-nose, All Souls, 
it, the candles were placed on the Corpus Christiy Christ Church; an@ 
outside-of the hovses,which gives:‘a three: other coleges, the Clarendon 


rauch. strouger light: on. someof | Printivigshouse, ‘the DivinitySehool,” 


thent the number was covntless.~-The-and St. Mary's Church. The crowd: 
effect of the High street-was magical,:follewing “his Majesty from -‘plate: to: 
The ancient-battlements, turrets, and: place; aceumulated ‘so as ‘to-render 
spines, thus refered: visible at mid-. it expedieht to make ap'open path for” 
night, were inthe. highest degree pic: bim, by ‘sending a’ smelt detachment’ 
turesqué; and approached to the-aub. of dragoons, which dividing into: two - 


lime. :\The porch of St.-Mary, with’ parts, the Emperor, and .the “noble” * 
its twisted: columns, lighted up im party with him, walkedbetween thém 


exact correspondence with the features’ About five, Alexander’ réetutned ta’ 
of thevarchitectwre, was* enchanting... Merton, bowed to-them, ‘and ° ; 
Festoons;of variegated lamps were= to his’ apartments’ alone. «There he* 


hung-between all the pinnacles atthe was to receive the ‘address ‘of the’: 


top-of the southside of the sacred mayor and Corporation of Oxford. ° 
edifice, - Itiuminating-a charch isra- On Thursday morning the 16th, the 








ther,uncommen; but a transparency 
explained, that it was in celebration 
of peace. Some paintings displayed 
a tolerable share of John Bull's -ha- 
moug. The well-dressed crowds (com- 
prising Kings and Prinees) who pro- 
mena the streets, the grcat number 
of elegant nye a heer greater 

roportion of academical persons in 
these sable robes, intermixed with the 
grotesque appearance of the cauntry 


folks, wbe bad flocked from all parts .-tl 
‘lis; an interesting si 


which dots ’ 
so much Sonat 0) Sachi Deneve. * 


to see the sight, gave one a notion of 
a carnival, Bet in the: midst of all 
this. splendour, before one in the 
- morplae and most suddenly, the 
winds blew; and the rain descended, 
and the: lights were extinguished; 
the glare of lightning flashed through 
the city, and: the noise of thunder 
closed the hilarity of the scene. 

The theatre had been opened very 
early, and the Jadies were flocking 
there:.befone -seven. o'clock. » In the 
galléry, containing about 560, places 
were reserved for 100 who might ac- 
company-the Prince's guests. 

ith his: characteristic activity, 


Alexander, afterlopkiag at bis apart-. 


ments.-at Merton, and the: College, 
walked out: to view the gardens be- 
hind, whieh adjoin the Classic-grove 
of Christ Chureh. He remained 
there a short: time, surveying the 
beauties of the place, and. was walking 
in the publie streets -before: three 
o'clock, accompanied by the Duke 


of Devonshire, Earl Fortescue, and ithe Observatory, &c. °° *' > a 


the Barlof Essex, with whom he made 


-and at eleven repaired t6-St. Paul's 


of the - charity “sine ahtteennieiiin 


“Fhe Emperor of Russia, ac 
oby the Grand 



























Emperor of Russia, though He dié’ 
not ‘atrive in town till between two 
and three o'clock, attetided ‘a ball” 

given by the Countess of Jersey, -@e+ ' \ 
cording to his promise, beforetie went ' 
to bed, and remmtned there tiff six 


o'cleck. . His Majesty rdse about ter, 


Cathedral,. where he ‘witnessed. the ' 
annual assemblage of some thousands ' 


the different parishes of 





lence, and which cannot fail fo’make * 
the renga ster - ne aided , 
beholder. “His Prussiati Majesty, ‘and 
the Princes, his sons, were also pree | 
sent; and the august party were every 
where greeted, both in g ‘and Me 
turniog, with the cheers ae’ 
mations of the people. Rrasine ey 
‘In thevevening of ‘the ‘same day, © - 
their Majesties dined with Lofd Cas. ' 
tlereagh; and; after: dinnerf, ‘visited * 
Drury-lane Theatre. After the play,’ — 
the two sovereigns went to the : 
chioness of.' Hertford’s,” 1e 
remained: till half-past five d’clock, ° 
engaged vin the’ festive ‘dance. “* At ' 
eleven o'clack’ ofr wrote c roeantt: 
they set out! to visit Chelsea Hospitat ” 
and the Military Asylum, commonly " — 
called the Doke-“of’ York'’s~ scliodl, : ; 
Duchess, tis: > af 
terwards visited Greenwielf Hospital, 


i 


ef 


i 


On the next day, Saturday th 
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18th,. the Prince Regent, with his ex- 


alted visitors, dined-with the eorporas’ 


tion'of London, at Guildhall. The 
procession to Guildhall was the same 
as-om the‘ first! visit of a!.King: to the 
city after his coronation; and the 
whole:.fete was: conducted on the:an- 
eient precedents... The Prince Re- 
gent.went. in the, state carriage, with: 
eight cream coloured. horses,, The 
yeomen of the guard, and all-the ofi- 
cers of the household, attended the 
earriage. The King of Prussia ac- 
companied his Royal Highness.—The 
Emperor of Russia and. the Duchess 
of Oldenburgh followed in the Prince 
Regent's state carriage, with six white 
horses. _ At Temple-bar, on the.city. 
side, the cortege was ‘met -by the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and sheriffs, on 
horseback.—Te_ lord mayor present- 
ed the city keys to the Prince Regent, 
who returned them; and then. the 
lord mayor, preceded by the alder- 
men, and having the sheriffs on his 
rightand left hand, rode before the 
royal carriage to Guildhall, - In the 
hall, the lord mayor stood behind the 
Prince Regent, who took the chair, 
supported?on his right and left by the 
two Monarchs: - 
By three o'clock, on the day the 
Emperor, and. King of Prussia, &c.&c. 
visited Merchant Taylors Hall, every 
ayenue.to the place-was~thronged, so 
that.the,regiment of militia under the 
command of Sir John Eamer. could 
with.dithcalty keep the ground. Even 
before this bour nearly an hundred 
ladies of rank and distinction had re- 
paited to the house of Mr. Teasdale, 
theClerk of the Hall, who had fitted 
up a most elegant accommodation in 
the Gourt-yard toenable them to see 
great Visitersas they passed, Soon 
© four o'clock those wha bad been 
invited began to arrive in great num- 
bers, and by balf past five there was 
scarcely a distinguished foreigner or 
Eoslishwan.of the selected party, but 
was ready.to,receive the. Monarchs. 
The appointed, hour, was. six; but 
either some.accident, or.it is probable 
the multiplicity. of their engagements, 
delayed .their arrival... It was after 
eight o'clock when three Royal carri- 
es drove-to the door, containing, 
long with athers.the Princes of Prus- 
sia: they were received with loud ac-. 
clamations, and the segiment of injli- 
tia presented arms, while the band 


played God save the King. ‘Yn abotita' 
quarter of an hour, a buz was beard 
imthe distance, aud then a shout that 
tare’ Heaven's concave. This was”a’ 
sufficient announcement of the long’ 
expected guests; and ‘in fess than a wi-’ 
niute, four carriages, filled with them 
aod their party,’ preceded by a troop’ 
of horse, dashed op'the strect with the 
utmost rapidity. ‘ 
‘The dinter being ended, the Doe 
of York gave as the’ first toast; “The 
King:” this was followed by gréat ap-~ 
plause, and the Visiters seemed mucty 
amused at the hearty mode with which 
the English receive their toasts. 


“The Emperor of ‘ Russia,” was’ thie ~ 


next: toast: the applause was” ptoti- 
gious: he rose and ‘howed;—and_his 
sister, the-Duchess, rose; and’ bowed 
atthe same time. It was difficult to 
say which was most delighted.-—“ The 
King of Prussia,” was next given ava 
taast, and the company hailed ‘it with 
equal congratulations. He bowed in 
return.—**The Prince Regent,” ‘atid 
“The Emperor of Austria,” then fol: 
lowed successively, and the ‘same 
marks of approbation were bestowed 
on each.x=“‘ Lord Castlereagh; abd 
thanks to him for his exertions in con- 
cluding a safe and honourable peace.” 
— Lord Castlereagh, rose and returned 
thanks: for the honour done him it 
coupling his name with such a trans- 
action. His Lordship ascribed the 
chief merit of the peace’ as’ resolting 
from the valour of the Afties: Heé‘in 
consequence hegged leave to propose 
asa toast— The Allied Sovereigns 
and their brave Generals.”"—This was 
drank with great applause—TPhe 
health of ‘* The: Duchess of Olden- 
burgh” followed; and it being now 
about eleven o'clock the Hlustrivus. 
Visitants withdrew; and after leaving 
Merchant Taylors Hall, visited Co- 
vent Garden Theatre; their recep+ 
tion there, and at Drury Lane,’ the ~ 
reader will find in our Theatrical 
Recorder—p 498. 
On Sunday the 19th, at ten in the: 
morning, the Emperor of Russia and® 
the Duchess of Oldenbargh ‘went td’ 
the Quakers meeting in Peters Cotift,’ 
St. Martins Lane, where they remain- 
ed nearan hour. The same morning: 
the King of Prussia went to St.George’s 
Church; Hanover Square. =" 
The time between Saturday and 
Monday, was principally cccupied by 
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the Royal Strangers in visiting, parti- 
cularly at Oatlands to see thé Duchess 
of York, and at Chiswick the seat ‘of 
the Duke of Devonshire. Monday, 
June 20, was however a day of consi- 
derable import :. The. review in. Hyde 
Park was uncommonly splendid, and 
more numerously. attended than apy 
has: been for many. years ;. about 
12,000 troops, including the volun- 
teers were assembled, but. the spécta- 
tors'were innumerable.—This day was 
also chosen for the Proclamation of 
Peace. ;. but a mere meagre'ceremony 
or procession was never witnessed, not 
a single sound of joy, vocal or instru- 
mental, was heard on this oceasion : 
it was not till four in the afternoon 
that the Heralds and the Military left 
St. James’s, and it was six before they 
reached the Exchange. The Lord 
Mayor it is said Was kept waiting at 
Temple Bar. for several hours: and 
the only person of distinction that fol- 
lowed or witnessed the procession, was 
the. Princess @harlotte of Wales, who 
was acommodated witha sight of it, 
at. Mr. Child's the , Banker, ‘near 
Temple Bar.—The people. under a 
mistaken idea of the,.magnificence of 
this spectacle, bad either paid consi- 
derable sums for window room, or had 
been standing in the streets for many 
hours to be disappointed, as-none of 
the illustrious personages made their 
appearance in the city.; The Procla- 
mation read was as follows: 

** By his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, Regent of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the name and on the behalf of 
his Majesty. 

** A Proclamation. 
** GEORGE, P, R. .. 

Whereag a Definitive Treaty of 
Peace and Friendship. between - his 
Majesty and his Most Christian Ma- 
jesty hath been concluded at Paris on 
the 30th day of May last; in confor- 
mity thereunto, we have thought fit, in 
the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, hereby to comand, that the 
same be published thrapghout all his 
Majesty's dominions; and. we do de- 
clare to all bis Majesty's loving sub+ 
jects our will and pleasure, that the 
said Treaty of Peace and Friendship 
be observed inviolably, as well by sea 
as land, and in all places whatsoever ; 
strictly charging and commanding all 
his Majesty's loving subjects to take’ 
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notice hereof, and* fo conform‘ them- 
selves thereunto gee y Bethe 
-““Givenm at the Court at. Carlton 
House, the 17th day of June,’ #814, 
and in the 54th year of his ‘Majesty's 
reign.’ 15st YI 
The Emperor'it seems dined pri+ 
vately: with ‘lis sister> at Pulteney 
Hotel, about three o'clock. in’ the af- 
ternoon; but about half past eleven at 
night, both the Sovereigns, with the 
Prince Regent, &c: &c. attended 
White's Club Fete, at Burlington 
House in Piccadilly; where about two 
iu the morning, near 2500 persons sat 
down to what was-called a dinner. 
On Monday evening, the illustrious 
strangers went toa private Court, held 


by her Majesty the Queen, to take - 


their formal leave; this was previous 
to their attending White’s Grand Fete, 
at Burlington House: On the same 
evening, the King of Prussia and ‘his 
two sons, were a short time*in the 
House of Lords, andthe Emperorand 
his sister’ were likewise in>the gallery 
of the House of Commons.—On Taes- 
day morning, the 21st,’ the Quakers, 
emboldened by the Royat visit to their 
meeting on Sunday, sent a deputation 
to wait on the Emperor. of Russia,;at 
the Pulteney Hotel, and presented 
him an Address, with ‘some books.-+ 
On the same day, the King'of Prassia 
visited the India House, pore oo 
pany’s: Warehouses, Tn'the ‘evening 
the Emperor went'to dine with Couwt 
Lieven, and afterwards went toa grand’ 
Concert: at Carlton House. About 
eight on Wednesday «morning, **the 
Emperor rose'to prepare for his ‘ 

ture'for Portsmouth: ‘to person-wae 
admitted intothe Hotel as a spectator, 
and all the visitors wer@in the- Prince 
Regent's carriage by nine o'clock ‘as 
they were etteritig, a woman presented 
to the Emperor of Russia‘a’ book, ‘an- 
other offered hinva fine rase, which he 
presented to his sister, the Duchess of 
Oldenburgh, The carriage thea drove 
off to the ‘Tower of London,’ and the 
party afterwards visited Turner's, pa- 
tent rope manufactory, Litehouse: 
About twelve o'clock they passed over’ 
London Bridge, om their way to Pofts- 
moath, where havibg been entertained’ 
with: a Grand Naval Review in the 
presence of the Deke: of Wellington,’ 
and the Prince Regent,* ‘they * left’ 
Portsnioath, to:visit the Dukeéof Nor 
folk, at Arandel. Castfe;* ‘and from 
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Brighton; afterwards to continue 
thesr journey 


where they embarked for the Con- 


along the coast to Dover; . 


{dune 
thence to the Prince's Pavilion at But, what s¢ems a heaven for human 


Chronicle. 


beings, is in reality.a hell for horses, 
who have searcely a leg left to stand 
upon. The few speetators who have 


tineut. After detailing an accorint of noopportunity to walk about by day, 


this visit, a weekly journal says “* We 
delight io seeing Princes thirst afier 
dge—not that knowlege which 


| derived from superintending the g 


are rupning about at night to see the 
illuminations.” “ 
It would further appear that some 
reat sacrifice was to be .mad 


: ec, a8 
fashion of a coat, or the decorationsof there is searcely a feathered fowh lett 


a drawing room,—but that which 
arises .from.a knowledge of the arts, 
ufactures, aod commercial esta- 
isbments of a-country, which may 
turn out beneficial to their subjects.” 
To this it may be added, if those mo- 
narchs should be able to advantage 
their own countries, by the visit they 
have made. here, it will be at the ex- 
peuse of another nation, which ought 
to have kept them as ignorant of their 
resources as possible. However de- 
lighted the people have been with their 
stay, it is with good reason they pow 
congratulate themselves on their de- 
parture, in the hopes that.business 
will resume its natural course ; forall 
the while they staid.it was justly ob- 
served, “‘Every street, square, and 
even alley, in any part of the town 
where theStrangers might be 
in the vicinity, presents the picture 
of a fair. The whole population 
seems emptied imto Landon. The 
only. gaeniags are, ‘Which way is 
the . 
cher Platoit?’ running, Me 
and buzzaing seems the whole busi+ 
ness of the day.—While the higher 
orders are engaged in feasting, the 
Jower seem copteut with fasting, pro- 
vided they can but feast their eyes, 


por gone? Where is Blu- a 


alive for many miles round, .alamb in 
the flock, or an ox among the stalls. 
As. for cases of complaint, these, of 
every description are totally lost, at 
least, for the nt, it the tadness 
of the crowd, the mirth of the mujti- 
tude, and the melody of the miysic. 


-Yet, notwithstanding our boast of |i- 


meg | ot hospitality, the prospect of 
peace has been celebrated in most of 
the provincial towns in a manner 
more congenial to the character of 
Jobn Ball, than in the metropolis. 
The. bails, illuminations, aad. fire- 
yon wee either pases or follow- 
ed by subscription dinners or suppers 
to the poor Taheltianie. who were 
likewise regaled with much strong 
drink. For this purpose, two bul- 
locks and ten sheep were roasted 
whole at Newark, and thirty sheep 
were slaughtered, and their car- 
cases cut up and given away at 
Peterborough; the wealthy residents 
of other places. followed this ex-. 


le. 
"a whilst thus much is recorded 
to the credit of the country, it doe: 
uot appear that a single shilling bas 
been disbursed in this manner, in the 
metropolis, nor any where within jts 
verge. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. 

N Colchester barracks a distur bance 
recently took place ameng the 
soldiers of the Piedmontese legion, 
which after being completed, clothed, 
and accoutred, was to bé sent to Sar- 
divia. Finding their comrades, whom 
they bad left to prison, returning to 
their homes, they. became dissatisfied, 
and ia the course of two days. between 
30 yey a them danested- mA pre- 
vent om spreading, the, r 
confined about 100 af them of poi 


barracks, which they setonfire, One 
Highta party of seven of them stab- 
bed a man about a mile from Col- 
chester, whiose life is despaired of. 


They are to leave Colchestér and to 
preceed to Fortan Prison, at Gosport, 
there ‘to embark. They amount to 
1700. 


MUNTINGDONSHIRE: 


The two French prisoners, who 
haveso long remnained under sentence 
in Huntingdon goal, Jean Nicholas 

hamps and Jean Robillard, (hav-, 
ing been convicted of forgery atthe 
summer Assizes in 1805, and vespited 
during his Majesty's pleasure), have: 
received a free pardon cen the Prince 
Regent, and were conducted to Nor- 
man Cross, tobe conveyed to france 
with the prisoners of war. 
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ACCIDENTS, 169, 170, 174, 259, 434 

Act relating to the isSuing and Ciréulating 
of gold and silver tokens, abstract of, 7 

Act to. stay proceedings in actions relating 

_ to spiritual persons, 8 

Act to amend an Act of the 53d of his Mc- 
_Jesty’s reign, intifled, * An Act for the 
“relief of insolyént debtors i in = 
abstract of, 94 

‘Act, insolvent debtors, abstract Of, 1285, 
272 

Act to indemnify persons who have not 

* qualified themselves for offices, &c. ab- 
Stract of, 445 

Adfine race of people, an, curious account 
of, 207, 241 

America, political state of, 155, 419 

American tribes, curious account of some, 
« 473-—-- 

Anatomical dake of Mademoiselle Bihe- 
Fron, 387 

Auecdotes, select and interesting, 336 


Animal heat, investigation of the nature 


of, 495 
Antiquity, curious remains of, lately dis- 
covered, 234 
Antiquarian’s prayer, an, 310 
Arts and sciences, improvements in, and 
notices relating to, %y 137, 232, 316, 
412, 493 
Arts, fine, a discourse on the, 211 
Atheist, the, and the artificial glohe, 310 
Athens, popular superstitions at, 110 
Auckland, Lord, death of, 434 
Aylesbury, Barl of, his death, 434 


Bath, warm, for horses, patent for, 320 

Battle of Leipzig > interesting particulars 
of, 119 

Bees, method of rearing them ia Poland, 
61 

Berezina, disastrous passage of the, and 
tgnominious flight of Bonaparte, 33 

Berkshire, oceurrences-m, 169 

Bill of mortality, mouthly, 87,475, 262, 
351, 439, 52t 

Biographical memoirs of the Crpwn Prince 
of Sweden, with a portrait, 217, 243 
367, 452 

Blind people, on the capacities of, 39,413 

Board of Agriculture, proseediugs of, 56 

Bonaparte, dethronement ef, 3:24 

aca 2 pucni, review oi, 443 
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Bon mot of Voltaire upon AI. Haller, 388 

Books, new, notices relating to, 58, -137, 
230, 314, 411,492 

—, publis sed in January, 73— 
. February, 157—March, 246—April, 331 
—May, 423—June, 508 

Bourbous, the, particulars of the restora- 
tion of, to the throne of France, 322 

Brickwood’s Observations on the Corn 
Laws and the Corn Trade, in 1813 and 
1214, review of, 489 

British Institution, the, proceedings of, 
229, 413, 469° 

Museum, the, iigoevensents in, 








495 
Browne, Mr. the traveller, death of, 83 
Buckinghaushire, occurrences in, 435 
Bardon, Mr. on publie affairs, 5 
Burney, Dr. his death, 345 
: memoirs of, 496 
Brron’s (Lord) Corsair, a poemy review 
uf, 129 
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political account of, 207 
Ode to Napoleon, review 














of, 399 


Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 169 * 

Cancer, cure for the, 493 -~ 

Cagliostro, singular memoirs of, 469 

Cagots, the, au Alpine race of people, cu- 
rious account of, 207, 281 

Canal, dock, fire-office, ‘water-works, and 
other commercial concerns, monthly 
prices of shares, 87, 175,"263, 351, 439, 
521 

Canker and other woubds in trees, reme~ 
dy for, 142 

Caputs-of statutes passed in the second 
session of the filth parliament, 54 Geo. 
Wil. 357 

Cariton-house intended fete, 432 

Character, eccentricity of, 438 

Characters, political and public, aecouut 
of some, 202; 298, 392, 457 

Charing, ancient village of, a fiction, 221 

Chateaubriand on Bonaparte and the 
Bourbous, review of, 403 

Child stealing, bill for preventing, 422 

‘ Christ rejected,’ Mr. Wesi’ 8 grand pic- 
ture, described, 236 

Clarke, (Mrs. M. &.) celebrated, sentence, 
upon, for a libel, 165 

Climacteric disease, on the, 298 
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Clorindé; French frigate, capture of, 252 
Cobbett, Mr. jen esprit on his religious 
principles, 6 





an avowed Catholic, 355 
Cochrane, Lord, and others; trial ‘ of, and 
sentence upon, for a conspiracy, 507 
Coffee, difference of the English and ‘con- 
tinental mode of preparing, 414 

Cold; a certain method of curing, 140 

College of Physicians, the, proceedings of, 
228 

Compass, variation of the, 235 

Cooke, T. the miser, memoirs of, 61 

Cora, monthly return of the prices of, 2% 
175, 263, 351, 439, 521 

—-— laws, observations on the, 421, 439 

—~— adulierated with clay, the discovery 
of, 435 

Cornwall, occurrences in, 84, 258, 346, 
435 

Corpse, curious exhumation cf a, 260 

. account of the, 15 

Covent Garden theatre, performances at, 
69, 143, 321, 499 © 

County Surveys; 8, 97, 192, 277, 359, 446 

Critieism, original,—-Time’s Telescope 
for 1814, or a Complete Guide to the 
Almanacks, 42—Grant’s Abridgement 
of, and Key to his Grammar, 47—Nar- 
ratiye of the Battle of Leipzig, ib— 
Lord Byron’s Corsair, a poem, 129— 
Reynolds’ ‘Safie, an Eastern tale, 136 
—The, Rejected Theatre, ib.—Paulk- 
ner’s Aceount of Fulham, 222—M‘Hen- 
ty’s Spanish Exercises, 226—Frostiana, 
ib.—Quarrels of Authors, 31!—Histo- 
rical Sketches of Politics and Public 
Men, for the Year 1813, 313—Pure 
and undefiled Religion, a Sermon, °314 
—The Letters of Vetus, ib—Lord By- 
ron’s Ode to Napoleon, 399—Thoru- 





hill’s Poems, 401—Gwilliam’s Exile of- 


Elba, a poem, 402—Chateaubriand on 
Bonaparte and the Bourbons, 402~— 
Merivale’s Ode to the Deliverance of 
Europe, 4%#3—Bonaparte, a poew, ib. 
—The King against John Mitford, Esq. 
a Trial for Perjury, 485—The Love of: 
Fame, a satire, 486—A’ Sketch from 
Nature, 2 rural poem, ib.—Pratt’s 
eal and Literary Account of Leartting- 
ton, Warwick, &c. ib.—The Political 
Memento, ib—Brickwood’s Observa- 
tious on the Corn Laws and the Corn 
Trade, 439 
Crown Prince of Sweden, the, biographical 
memoirs of, 217, 283, 367, '452 
Cumberland, occurrences iu, 84, 435 
Custom-hous¢ destroyed by fire, 166 
Customs of the Lama Retigion, its tem- 
ples and sacred places, 198, 463 


Davoust; Marshal, account of, 462 
Deafness, remedy for, 139 
Debtor and Creditor, a new samen, 321 


Definitive treaty: of peacé, the, 500 

Denmark, political state of, 63 

Dev onshiré, occurrences in, 169, 258, 435 

Dicerot ov the capacities of blind people, 
39, 113 

Discourse on the fine arts, | on 

Dodd’s report on steam-engine passage 
boats or packets, 308 

Dougias, Maj-Gen. Sir John, death of, 257 

Drury-lane theatre, performances at, 70; 
145, 322, 498 

Duchess of Gloucester, the late, intereet- 
ing particulars of her mother, 81 

Durham, occurrences in; 346 


East Indies, intelligence from, 428 
Eccentricity of character, 438 


Edgeworth, R. L. Esq. letter of, on the 


state of education in Ireland, 290 

Education in Ireland, letters on the state 
of, 289, 378 

Elba, Iste of, (Bonaparte’s residence), de- 
scribed, 298 

Erring Secundem artem, 482 


Essex, occurrences in, 169, 259, 436; 520 


Evening’s Contemplation, a poem, weit 
ten in a French prison, by a sailor, 227 


Facts, curious literary, 304 

Fair Cheating, anéw musical farce, 493 

Farmer's Wifé, the, a new comic opera, 
143 ’ 

Farms, small, advantage of, 259 


Farthing, Queen Anne's, interesting trial, 


concerning a, 348 


Faulkner’s Account of Pulham, review of, . 


222 
Female, account of a, found entirely naked 


ou the high mountains of the canton of 
Viedessos, 449 4 


Fine arts, a discourse on‘the, 211 
on the progress of, irGermany, 





373 
Fire and robbery, mysterious, 78 
Fires, dreadful, 79, 166 
Fish, extraordinary kind of, 438 : 
Flour, plan for reflucing the price of, 77° 
Foote, Mr, the celebrated, some wecoustt 
of, 225° 
* Foreign events, 253, 340, 426 
Forster, J. L. ‘Esq. ‘letter of,’ on the state 
of education in Ireland, 378 
France, political ‘state: of; ‘including de- 


tails of the operations of the contending” 


armies, 65, 145,'240, 242,322, 416, 499 


French National Institute, the, proceed ; 


ings of, 57 








royal family, their mode of living 
in England, 435 

Frog, the, a’destroyer of caterpillars, 236 

Frostiana, or a History of the River Thames 
in a Frozen State, review’ of, 226 

Frosty weather, the late; aceount ef, 75; 
230 - 





constitution, new, outline’of) 340"! 
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Galvanic battery, construction of, 235 

Gas lights, improvements in, 142, 319. 

Gazette imtelligence, 68, 147, 154, 240, 
244, 252 

Geoffry, Abbe, death of, 258 

George II. liberality of, 310 

Germany, political state, of, 68, 503 

on the progress of the fine arts 





in, 873 

Gleaner, the,—Burning of. Moscow, 220 
Royal sensibility, 221—Poverty of phy- 
sicians in Spain, ib—~Ancient village 

’ ef Charing, a fiction, ib,—Liberality of 
George Ii. 310—Consecrated hounds, 
ih.—The atheist and the artificial globe, 
ib.—Theasgs at the meeting, ib.—-Eng- 


lish. horse-races in. Pexsia, .ib,—Coer-, - 
Knight's s, 2 Mr. method of destroying ‘the. 


cive-copversions, 3}1—An antiquarian’s 
rayer, ib.—The Oedipus Judaicus, by. 


Ww. Drammond, 481-—Erring, se- . 


cundem artem, 482—Practice of medi- 
cine ameng the Patagonians,- ib.—A 
repartee, ib. 
Goéthe and Schiller, characters of, 30 
Gold-and silver, prices of, 77 
Grand..Alliance, the, a new allegorical 


piece, 499 

Grant's Abridgment of, and Key to his 
Grammar, review of, 47. 

Grattan, Right Hon. H. letter of, on the 
State of education in Ireland, 289 

Gwilliam’s Exile of Elba, a poem, 402 


Hamilton, PH some interesting letters 
from Lord Nelson to, 478 

Hampshire, oceurrences in, 170, 346 

Harlequin and the Swans, or the Bath of 
Beauty, 69 

Harper, or a Jump from Ja- 





pan, 70 
Heligoland, description of, 17 
Herefordshire, occurrences in, 259 
Yistorical Chronicle, 75, 159, 250, 334, 
426, 511 
-— Sketches of Politics and Public 
Men, for the year 1813, review of, 313 
Hoaa; national, particulars of, 155——T rial. 
of the conspirators, 507 
Hobbes, Mr. Thos. curious particulars i in 
the life of, 33 . 
Holand, political state of, 67, 154, 244, 
420 








extract of a letter from, 343 
Horses, warm bath for, 320 
Horticultural Society, proceeding» of, 410 
Hydrometer, universal, 1 

Hydrophobia, case of, ‘an 

Hygrometer, a.new, 139 


Illuminations in London, 334 

Insolvent debtors act, abstract of, 185, 
272 

Iron into steeb, conversion of, 57 

frejand,.on the state of edncation in, 289, 
378 


Ireland, ogeurrences in, 262, 342, 438 

Italy, present state of medicine in, 34], 

—-— political state of, 245, 420 

Jeu d'esprit om Mr. Cobbett’s religions. 
principles, 6, 355 


Kean, Mr. his performance of Shylock, 
145 

Kemble, Mr. his re-appearauce at Covent 
Garden.theatre, 69 

Kent, a general description of, its climate, 
“soil, &e. 8, 97 

—---—— occurrences in,.85,,.170, 346, 436 

King, the, against Mitford, for perjury, 
review ‘of, 485 

Kite shoop-of war, particulars concerning, 

83. 


insect that injures apple-trees, 410 
Lama religion, customs of the, its tem 


ples aud sacred places, musical. instege 
ments, &c. 198, 463 : 


Lancashire, occurrences im, 174,437. 


Leaky ships, remedy. to prevent them, 
sinking, 444... 
keener Recorder, the, 7, 94, 195,972, 
Legros the hairdresser, deathof, and. cool- 
ness of his wife on the egcasion, sae 
Pome a occurrepees in,.85, 259. 
eipzig, battle of, remarkable occurrences: 
connected with, 47 


interesting particulars 
of the, 119 


Le Kain, death and character of, 388 
Letters of Vetus, the, review of, 314 - 
bbeyden, Dr; further particulars ef, 343... 
Liberality of George II. 310 , 
Library in Germany, ancient, discovery 


? 

Life of Mr. Thos. Hobbes, curious perti- 
culars in the, 33 

Lincolnshire, occurrences in, 85,347, 437 

Literary facts, enrious, 304 

Liverpool, Lord, political. account of, 392 

Institution, proceedings of, 491 

Love in marriage, on, 102° 

-——~ of Fame,the, a satire, neview of, 486 

Louis XVIII. restored to the throne of 
F¥ance, 324—Entrance of ‘his Majesty 
into London, 335—His conversation 
with the Prince Regent, 338—Depar- 
ture for France, 339—Entrance into 
Paris, 426 











saying of, at Avignon, 337, 
Lungs, affections,of the, new remedy me 
386 


M‘Henry’s Spanish Exercises, review of, 
226 


M‘Intesh, Sir J. political account of, 298 

Madhouses, panpaeed new regulations re- 
specting, 423 

Meslman,eurious, account ofa, 388 
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Magnesia, noxious mixture with, 320 

Mariue plants, or sea-weeds, how to pres 
serve, 138 

Marriage, on love in, 102 \ 

singular, 436 

Marshai Daveust, some account of, 462 

Medicine, present state of, in Italy, 141 

—-——- practice uf, among the Patago- 

* hians, 481 

Memoirs of T. Cooke, the miser, 61—C. 
N. S. Sonnini, 238—-H. Seymer, Esq. 
415—Count de Cagliostro, 469—Dr. 
” Burney, 496 

Merivale’s Ode to the Deliverance of Eu- 
rope, review of, 483 

Milk, remedy fer preserving, any length 
of time, 235 

Minerals of Surrey, description uf the, 446 

Mines, wells, &c: prevention of ihe ill ef- 
fects of bad air from, 139. 

Miser, memoirs ofa, 61° 

Moravian-mode of-worship, on the, 206 

Moreau, Gen. anecdotes of the last two 
months of ‘his life, “21 

Moscow, destruction. of, described by the 
Moravian missionaries, 220 - 

Mountains of the Canton of Viedessos, the 
high, account of a female found entire- 

--ly naked on, 449 

Mulford, J. Esq. death of, 84; 168 

Marder, extraordinary cases of, 170, 261, 
436 


‘ 





Narensky, or the Road-to Yaraslof, a new- 
comic Opera, 71 

Narrative of the Battle of Leipzig, review 
of, 47 

oan, shocking, of the loss of the chip 
Asia, 429 

Naval actions, gallant, 167, 252 

Nelson, Lord, plan of, for conserving Bri- 

’ tish seamen in time of peace, 444 

—— private letters from, to Lady 
Hamilton, 478 

New South Wales, interesting intelligence 
from, 253 

Nield, James, Esq. death of, 257 

Norfolk, occurrences in, 85, 174, 347 

Northamptonshire, occurrences in, 259, 








~ 436, 

Northumberland, occurrences in, 259 
Norway, short account of its history, 143 
+——+— intelligence from, 343, 419 
Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 259 


Obituary,—Mr. Browne, 83—Mr. Smith, 
..ib.—J. Mulford, 84, 168—Mrs. Mark- 
ham, #4—T. Lowten, Esq. ib.—Hon. 
_. Captain Gore, 166—Mrs. Sutton, 255— 
Mrs. Burdon, 256—-W. Williams, Esq. 
ib.—Mr. Wright, ib.—Mr. Thorpe, 257 
—Mr. T. Reynolds, ib,—J. Hill, Esq. 
> .—R. Lioyd, Esq. ib.—Sir J. Douglas, 
ib.—J. Nield, Esq. ib—W. Lane, Esq. 
ib—Bernardin St. Pierre, 252—-Janet 


Mackinlaw, ib.—Gen; Huddlestone, ib, 
—Lady Spencer, ib—Duchess of Lein- 
ster; ib— Abbe Geoffry, ib—Dr. Ley- 
den, 343—J. Williams, 345—Rev. W. 
Peters, ib J. and-M. Stevenson, ib.— 
W. Neumarch, ib.—Dr. Burney, ib:— 
Rev. Mr. Mathson, 433™—Mr. S. Polito, 
ib.—J. Willan, ib.—R. Wilson, ib— 
T. Thornton, Esq. ib.—Eart of Ayles- 
bury, 434—Sir-H.: Mann, Bart! ib:— 
Mr. Wm. Gardener, ib.—H. Rix, ib— 
Lord Auckland, ib—Mr. Wilkins, ib. 
—Rev. H. foster, ib. 

Ode to Napvicun, review of, 299 

the Deliverance of Europe, re- 
view of, 483 

Gedipus Judaicus,-the, by Sir W. Dram- 
mond, 481 

Orange, the Hereditary Prince of, policiend 
account of, 460 - 





Parliament, proceedings in, 246, 330, 504 

Patazonians, practice of medicine among 
the, 482 

Pau, the bhirth-place of Bernadotte,-ac- 
count of, and ef St. Jean de Luz, the 
late head-quarters of the Duke of: we 
lington, 116 

Peace, commerce, and “no colonies; on, 
178, 265 

the ¢efinitive treaty of; 580 

Pentateuch, on the genuineness ‘of the, 
126 

Perjury, interesting trial for, 159 

Persecution for religious opinions, senti- 
ments of Thuanus | on, 89 

Poetry, original and colected;<-Sonnetss 
55—War Song, ib.—Poetical Retert 
Courteous, i36—-From ‘the Italian«of 
Guarini, ib—An Evening’s Contem- 
plation ina French prison, 227—Sen- 
net, 228 

Polaud, on the method of rearing bees.in, 
G1 

Political economy, an interesting article 
on, 178, 265 

-—-~ and public characters, 202, 298, 
392, 457, ‘ 

— Memento, the, review of, 486 

Poniatowsky, Prince, short-accountof, 42 

Poor, on the affairs\of, 353 

Potatoes, singular improvement in pre- 
serving, 236 

—— easy method of raising am at 
crap, 494 

Pratt’s Account of Leamington; Warwiek; 
Birmingham, &c. review of, 486 

Prince Regent, the, political account af, 














202 : 
> on ‘the conductoof, 
towards the Princess of Wales,.441 
Princess of Wales, parliamentary “pros 
ceedings respecting her treatment, 504 
- Charlotte of Wales, palitical ac- 
count of, 457 
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Prince of Orange, Hereditary, political a¢- 
count of, 460 

Swartzenberg, political accéunt 
of, 300 

Provincial Occurrences, 84, 169, 258, 346, 
435, 520 

Prussia, King of, his visit to this country, 
in company with the Emperor of Rus- 
Sia, particulars of, 51] 

Public Affairs, state of, for January, 65— 
February, 145—March, 240—April, 322 
—May, 416—June, 499 





Quarrels of Authors, review of, 311 
Queen transport, loss of, and 300 men, 
women, and childrén, 84 


Reflections on letters which passed be- 
twéén @ M-P. and a clerical magistrate, 
on the affairs of the poor, 353 , 

Rejected Theatre, the, review of, 136 

Religious opinions, the sentiments of Thu- 
anus on persecution for, 39 

Repartee, a, 482 

Reynolds’s Safie, an Eastern tale, review 
of, 136 

Robberies, various, 170, 437 

Robinson, Miss, shocking fate of, 170, 347 

Roman urn, discovery of a, containing 
some valuable coins, 86 

Rousseau, Jean-Jaques, anecdote of his 
death, 390 

Royal Society, proceedings of, 57, 235, 
317, 320, 409 

—-—- Academy, procecdings of, 410, 490 

—-— sensibility, 221 

Russell. Institution, their anniversary 
meeting, 413 

Russia, Emperor of, his visit to this cown- 
try, in company with the King of Prus- 
sia, &ec. particulars of, 511 

Sacrifices, on the institution and nature 
of, 26 : 

Sadak and Kalasrade, a new piece, 321 

Schiller and Gvethe, characters of, 30 

Schoberl’s Narrative of the Battle of Leip- 
zig, review of, 47 

Seotland, occurrences in, 262, 432 

Seamen, British, Lord Nelson’s plan for 
conserving, in time of peace, 444 

Seymer, Henry, Esq. memoirs of, 415 

Ships, remedy for preventing the sinking 
of, when leaky, 444 

Shropshire, occurrences in, 259 

Silk, new method of dyeing it yellow, 140 

Skeleton, fossil female, 317 

Sketch from Nature, a rural poem, 426 

Sleep-walking, extraordinary instance of, 
a5 

Slugs in gardens, mode of destroying, 318 

Soap-makers’ residuum, new mode of ap- 
plying, 142 

Society vf Painters in Oil and Water-co-~ 
dours, proceedings of, 409 


Society of Arts, proceedings of, 493 vt 

Somersetshire, occurrences ‘in, 260, 347, 
436 ; 

Sonnets, 55, 228 

Sonnini, C.N.S. the celebrated traveller, 
memoirs of, 238 

Spain, political state of, 67, 154, 419, 503 

Stael, Mad. mes on the Moravian mode of 
worship, 296 

————-— on the progress of the fine 
arts in Germany, 373 

account of, 393 

Staffordshire, occurrences in, 86 

Stanhope, Lord, political account of, 396 

Statutes, caputs of, passed in the 2d ses- 
sion of the 5th parliament, 54 Geo. HI. 
357 

Steam-engine passage boats or packets, on 
the utility of, 309 

Stocks, prices of, 88, 176, 264 » 352, 440; 
522 

Stock-jobbing fraud, particulars of, 154, 
247, 331 

Stones, precious, how to prove the sound- 
ness of, 316 

St. Jean de Luz, the late head-quarters of 
the Dake of Wellington, account of, 116 

St. Swithin, short biographieal sketch of, 
346 - 

Suffolk, occurrences in, 437 

Superstitions, popular,~in the Morea, 
Athens, &e. 110 

Surrey, a general description of, 277, 359, 
446 








- occurrences in, 437 

Sussex, occurrences ins 174, 347 

a general description of, 192 
Swartzenberg, Prince, account of, 300 
Sweden, political state of, 68 





Tea, substitutes for, 320 
Thames fair, the late, aecount of, 250. 
Theatrical Recorder, the, 69, 1435 321, 


498 

Thoruhill’s Poems, review of, 401 

Thornton, T. Esq. death of, 433 

Thuanus, the sentiments of, on persecu- 
tion, 89 

Timber, valuable improvement-of, 56 

Time’s Telescope for 1814, review of, 42 

Tokely, Mr. performance of, 72 

Toulmin, Dr. on the sentiments express- 
ed by Thuanus against persecution for 
religious opinions; 89 

Townsend, Rev. J. on the institution and 
nature of sacrifices, 26 

on the genuineness of 

the Peutiateuch, 126 

on peace, commerce, 
and no colenics, 178, 265 

Transactionsof iseeuniGonictios; 56,228, 
409, 489 

Tribes, American, inhabiting the ‘banks of 
b ‘Missouri, curious account of some, 

73 % 
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Tur intelligence from, 82 * “Walnuts; giéen, itse of the-oil of, 414 
Perens, | hew specimens of, a1 412 —_ h-seal, musical, 194 - 





» mines, &c.. prevention of the in: he 


Urn, Roman, discovery of a, cimbeining - vet ef badd: air from, 139° 


sothe valuable itn 86 ‘West's, Mr. grand picture of on res 
Vansittart, Right Hon, N. political ae- jected,’ degcribed, (236 

count of, 302 itshire, occurrences ig, 174 
Varicties, literary and philosophical, 58, ‘Woodman’s’ Hut, the, a sew melo-dea: 

137, 230, 314, 411, 492 a midtic pieée, 322 V9. et fee 
Vegetation, quick, instances of, 413" - Worcéstershire, occurrenc’s s ins386; v4 2 
Ventriloquist at St.Germain, account_of Worship, on the Moravian © Of, -296 

a, 387 Wright, Mr. a siugular charactety: dent: 
Viper, remedy for the bite of, 320. . of, 256° 
Visit, imperial and royal, to this country, 

5r Yeast, improvement im the mixture of, for 


‘Voltaite, bon mot of, apon M. Haller, 388 making bread, 495 

‘ : Yorkshire, opeurrences in, 174, 348° 
Wales, occurrences in, 261, 438 Young’s pare and undefiled Religion, 2 
Wandering Boys,. the, a new, dramatic sermon, review of, 314 ’ 
* ae: cag : a 
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